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POWER AND OPINION IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


NIVERSAL rearmament is relentlessly transforming 

both the political and the economic configuration of 
the world. After the world war the victors persuaded 
themselves that democracy would become universal among 
civilised peoples, and that it would be possible for the 
nations, sitting regularly round a table, to settle their 
differences by agreement. They assumed that they could 
collectively prevent any nation from going to war until it 
had given the League methods a full opportunity to function. 
But gradually that dream has faded. It has faded, partly 
because the United States rejected the collective system 
and retired into isolation; partly because France, deprived 
of the British and American treaty of guarantee against 
unprovoked aggression by Germany, fell back upon a 
policy of keeping Germany disarmed and encircled by 
military alliances; partly because the League proved unable 
either to revise the treaties and grapple with economic 
nationalism or, later on, to resist aggression in the cases 
of Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain and now China. But it 
is no use repining over the past. We should learn from 
our experience, and face the new situation that confronts 
us, constructively and without illusions. 


I. THe Return to Power Po.rrics 


HE basis on which we must build our thoughts about 

the international situation is simple and clear—the fact 

that the world consists of some seventy independent 

sovereign States. Within its own boundaries the State is 
I 
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the supreme instrument for the maintenance of peace and 
the regulation of social, economic and family life. It there 
wields unchallenged power, by whose aid it enacts, alters, 
interprets and enforces the law. The political struggle 
inside democratic States is a struggle between political 
parties to capture, for a spell, the machinery of the 
State. ‘The issue of power is decided by the electorate 
itself, and political struggle is directed to influencing the 
voters by speeches, resolutions, press campaigns, vehement 
criticism and controversy. 

In the international sphere the situation is entirely 
different. ‘There is no democracy, no common electorate, 
no general election, no common government. It States 
cannot agree, even to arbitrate, there is no remedy for 
grievances save in power politics or war. The existence 
of a league of sovereign nations does not alter this situation, 
because neither agreement to alter the status quo nor col- 
lective action is possible without the individual assent of 
every sovereign State concerned. The League machinery 
of consultation may conduce, powerfully at times, to agree- 
ment and may deter an appeal to force. But it does nothing 
to create a true reign of law such as exists inside every 
State. Thus whenever there are deep disagreements 
between nations, or discontent with the existing order is 
widespread, we inevitably find the phenomenon of tre- 
armament. Disaffected nations begin to increase their 
military power as the one sure means, when persuasion 
fails, of bringing pressure on others to alter the existing 
settlement in ther own favour, and the nations that feel 
this rearmament to be directed against themselves begin 
to rearm in self-defence. 

That is the situation which confronts us to-day. As 
always under the anarchy that national sovereignty in- 
exorably implies, international politics are coming to turn, 
not on the moral judgment of individual nations or of the 
League, but on the question where, when and how nations 
or groups of nations can exercise effective superiority of 
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military strength, either to alter or to defend the existing 
settlement. Democratic States tend to be the last to realise 
this state of affairs, because their own internal politics turn 
On persuasion and debate rather than on force; they are 
inclined to think that the methods they use at home can 
equally be applied abroad, though in fact recrimination and 
argument tend only to exacerbate international relations. 
Totalitarian States, on the other hand, understand far better 
the game of power politics, because it conforms to their 
own internal reliance on power. 

There is the explanation of the events of the last few 
yeats. In 1931 the League members and the signatories 
of the Nine-Power treaty were unable or unwilling to bring 
to bear in the Far East the degree of force, economic 
or military, necessary to deter Japan from overrunning 
Manchuria. In the Abyssinian crisis the members of the 
League were willing to take some economic risks in order 
to nullify or limit Italian aggression, but were not willing 
to run the risk of war. That risk would have been involved 
in any action—such as imposing oil sanctions or closing the 
Suez Canal—that would have presented Mussolini with the 
alternatives of climbing down or fighting the League. In 
both these cases, therefore, the result was to extend the 
area within which the will of Japan and Italy prevailed, as 
opposed to the will of China or Abyssinia or the controlling 
principles of the League Covenant. And the reason for 
this was that, at the moments of crisis, Japan and Italy 
could muster at the decisive place a superiority of military 
power, or at least of national resolution, even though the 
moral judgment of the world went against them. 

There are to-day three areas in which a similar issue 
between power and world opinion is being put to the test— 
Spain and the Mediterranean, the Far East, and eastern 
Europe. Let us examine them in turn, and see whether 
they do not together reveal the new pattern of international 
politics. 
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Il. SPAIN AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


HETHER the Spanish civil war was actually 

engineered from outside is hard to say. What is 
certain is that the victory of either side rapidly became a 
matter of importance to other States, partly because it 
might react upon the stability of their own internal régimes, 
and partly because it would affect the international balance 
of power. 

Neither external group, however, has yet pushed its 
assistance to an extreme, for a number of reasons. Spilling 
money and lives in Spain is unpopular at home, and no 
State has so far been willing to see the war develop into 
a general European conflict. Moreover, it is uncertain 
where the preponderance of military strength and the 
resolution to use it really lie. The ultimate consideration 
in the international problem of Spain to-day is the question 
which side can bring the greater quantum of power to bear 
in combination with the audacity to use it, or at least to 
threaten to use it. In this game of international poker the 
democracies are at a disadvantage. They are much more 
solidly resolved on peace, and unlike the dictatorships they 
can practically never threaten war, simply as a card in the 
diplomatic game. There is no question that France and 
Great Britain could be completely predominant in Spanish 
waters if they chose to exert their full naval strength. 
They could put a cordon round Spain and prevent any- 
thing or anybody going in or out except by their leave. 
But such action might lead to retaliation by other Powers 
at points where France and Great Britain possess no such 
preponderance, and this might develop into world war. 
Therefore the will to use their power is feeble—the more 
so in that public opinion in both those countries is divided, 
a majority wanting neither “ fascism” nor “ the Reds ” to 
win outright in Spain, but hoping that in the end a moderate 
Government will emerge. 

Because their will is feeble, Mussolini, supported by 
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Germany, is continually challenging it, edging near to the 
point which he estimates is the limit of their endurance. 
He finds himself to-day, however, in an increasingly 
dangerous position. In a mood of exaltation after his 
successful coup in Abyssinia, he intervened in Spain in the 
hope of winning for fascism a rapid triumph. But the 
victory did not follow: he poured in more and more 
troops and armaments; the more he sent in the more 
expensive and the more unpopular at home his intervention 
became; without victory he could not withdraw, save at 
the cost of his prestige both at home and abroad. There 
are those who believe that if Mussolini cannot secure an 
early victory for General Franco in the coming winter 
“push ” he will be tempted to stir up trouble in north 
Africa and the Arab lands fronting on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He will do this, they claim, as a distraction for his 
own people and as a step towards his own Cesarian ambition 
to make the eastern Mediterranean an Italian lake and to 
bring the Suez Canal under Italian control; and he will 
be tempted by the fact that the reorganisation of British 


defence in this area is still very inadequate. In the Mediter- 
ranean zone, therefore, the balance of power and of 
resolution to use it is becoming the decisive factor. 


III. SANCTIONS AND COUNTER-SANCTIONS IN THE FAr East 


HE incidents out of which the present Far Eastern 

conflict arose are confused. But the underlying reasons 
for it are clear. Driven partly by the need for an expanding 
economic basis for a population of 40 million people (now 
risen to 70 millions), partly by her determination to stop the 
eastward march of Russia, and partly by the imperialist 
tradition of her ruling military families, Japan embarked 
in 1895 on a policy of extending her empire on the main- 
land of Asia. Periods of advance and retreat have alter- 
nated, but in the last forty years as a whole there has been 
a relentless drive forward. In recent years, however, the 
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Chinese revolution, which in its first stages plunged China 
into chaos, has led to a steady growth of nationalism and of 
administrative unity. When the rape of Manchuria took 
place in 1931, China was unable to offer any effective 
resistance. But, as Japan began to extend her influence 
south of the Great Wall, Chinese resistance began to stiffen, 
and the younger generation, including the so-called 
communists, demanded that Chiang Kai-shek should fight 
before it was too late. 

Japan, therefore, being committed to a policy of expan- 
sion on the Asiatic continent, and to the doctrine that it 
was her task to “stabilise” the Far East and remove it 
from Western interference, found herself faced by an 
inescapable choice. Either she had to recognise the 
equality and independence of China, treating her as a partner 
who would develop on her own lines and eventually 
become, through superior population and resources, the 
dominant partner. Or she had to compel China by force 
to accept the position of a client State, with a government 
which in fundamentals would take its orders from Japan. 
The Japanese military party, in the ascendant since 1931, 
not only favoured the second policy but demanded that it 
be put into force immediately, before Chinese nationalism— 
which they called anti-Japanism—became strong enough 
effectively to resist. 

In the long run the issue depends on the power of China 
to maintain her unity of leadership and to prolong the war 
until Japan’s resources and finance are so exhausted, or so 
threatened by pressure from other countries, as to compel 
her to scale down her war objectives to something that 
China could accept. 

There has been almost universal sympathy with China 
throughout the non-fascist world, and bitter condemnation 
of the bombing of open towns by Japan. The Brussels 
Conference, as this review goes to press, is still in being 
after Japan’s second “No”, but a clear-cut conclusion 
seems unlikely. In this case, as in others, it will be the 
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power factors that will finally govern policy. Mr. Stimson, 
who was Secretary of State during the earlier Manchurian 
incident, issued in October a strong attack on Japan as a 
treaty breaker and aggressor. He proposed that the League 
Powers and the United States in concert should refuse to 
buy gold or silk from Japan or to sell her oil, cotton or 
rubber. Were this plan put into practice, it would probably 
be effective after Japan had exhausted her reserves of raw 
materials, which are substantial. But if, as a result, Japan 
were faced with the alternatives of accepting defeat or 
attempting to break through the economic ring, she would 
surely choose the latter. She would not attack the United 
States, for she is not strong enough to do so. Nor would 
she try to seize the Philippines, for they are of little value 
to her for the purposes of the present war. What she 
would presumably try to do would be to close the last 
doors into China for seaborne supplies through Canton, 
Kowloon (opposite Hong Kong) and Haifong. She 
would then try to seize the Netherlands islands in the East 
Indies in order to secure a supply of oil, rubber and tin, 
under her own control. Unless Great Britain could mobilise 
sufficient power at Singapore, Japan might even consider 
attacking this vital bastion of the Empire’s defence. 

The proposal for any kind of effective economic boycott 
of Japan, therefore, would immediately bring up the same 
question as arose over Abyssinia—whether the nations 
imposing the sanctions were willing to stand together in 
resisting retaliation. That, in practice, is primarily a 
question for the United States and Great Britain, which 
are the only nations that can deploy any considerable naval 
power on the spot, and for Russia, who alone can exert 
pressure on land. France may be able to do a little, but 
none of the other League members counts at all. For the 
United States to agree to this involves her undertaking to 
resist a Japanese counter-attack, not on her own possessions, 
but primarily on those of Great Britain and Holland. 

Moreover, even if co-operation in defence against 
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retaliation could be agreed upon, other difficulties remain. 
On land a machine gunner may hold up a regiment. But 
in naval battle, where efficiency is otherwise about equal, 
gun power and speed are decisive. At Coronel in 1914 a 
British squadron was annihilated by an opposing German 
squadron practically without registering a hit. A few 
weeks later the victorious German squadron was annihilated 
at the Falkland Islands, also practically without registering 
a hit on the British battle-cruisers. The Japanese have 
nine 14-in. or 16-in. gun battleships, twelve 8-in. gun 
cruisers, and fourteen smaller cruisers,* whose base is the 
Japanese mainland. The United States has fifteen 12-in., 
14-in. or 16-in. gun battleships, sixteen 8-in. and ten 6-in. 
gun cruisers, whose Pacific base is Pearl Harbour in Hawaii, 
3,300 miles from Japan. Great Britain at present has one 
8-in. and four 6-in. gun cruisers in Far Eastern waters, 
their real war base being Singapore, which is like-wise 
nearly 3,000 miles from Japan. 

In the event of retaliation, therefore, Japan would be 
able instantly to assert an irresistible superiority in Far 
Eastern waters. Even if the United States, the British 
Empire, France and Holland stood together, their ability 
to withstand the supposed Japanese counter-attack would 
depend on where they could mass effective superiority in 
gun power. Hong Kong, like Shanghai, would certainly 
be untenable. The question whether Russia—which has 
no fleet in the Far East—could bring effective military 
pressure to bear upon Japan hardly affects the naval issue 
at all. Thus in the Far Eastern dispute, because we are 
living in an anarchy of sovereign States, policy must be 
related to the strength that can be brought to bear by the 
protagonists in Asiatic waters. And, as we shall see later, 
the power that Great Britain can supply is necessarily 
affected by her risks and commitments in other parts of the 
world, notably the Mediterranean and the North Sea. 


* These figures of naval strengths exclude over-age ships. 
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IV. THE ProsteM oF GERMANY 


HE problem of Germany and central Europe differs 

from those of Spain and the Far East in that Germany 
has had a much stronger case than Italy or Japan for 
demanding an alteration of the existing settlement. The 
treaty of Versailles was a “ stiff” treaty. Germany was 
deprived of one-seventh of her European territory, and of all 
her colonies and foreign investments. She was disarmed and 
the Rhineland was demilitarised. She had a quite impossi- 
ble burden of reparations imposed upon her. 

But what followed was worse than the treaty itself, the 
architects of which had laid much hope upon the machinery 
for revision and moderation. This broke down when the 
United States rejected the League, and with it the Anglo- 
American treaty of guarantee to France against unprovoked 
ageression by Germany. Great Britain allowed her 
guarantee to lapse with that of the United States; where- 
upon France, with a population of 40 millions, against a 
German population of 60 millions, inevitably fell back 
upon her original policy of keeping Germany weak and 
disarmed and ringing her round with military alliances. 
The Ruhr invasion, which ruined the German middle class 
and laid the foundations of the National Socialist party, 
was followed by the Locarno treaties, guaranteeing 
Germany against a repetition of the Ruhr occupation, 
and France against invasion. Apart, however, from a 
belated writing-down of reparations, and an early with- 
drawal of the armies of occupation from the Rhineland, 
no successful effort was made to help the German Republic 
by mitigating the essential discriminations against Germany, 
such as her unilateral disarmament and the demilitarisation 
of the Rhineland. In 1933 Hitler swept into power on a 
policy of national regeneration and of repudiating the 
Diktat of Versailles. National discipline under totalitarian 
control and immense rearmament were the means by which 
he sought to overcome communism and to recover for 
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Germany what he claimed as her rightful place in the 
world. 

Thus for fifteen years military power, rather than moral 
discussion, has really governed the European situation. 
So long as France and her allies were supreme the League 
accepted the Versailles thesis. Directly Germany recovered 
her military strength the European picture began to change. 

Europe is now faced by an extremely nationalist and 
powerful Germany determined to alter in her own favour a 
settlement that she still thinks is unjust. In substance, so 
far as can be understood, her claims fall into three groups. 
The first is the union with Germany of all German popula- 
tions alongside but beyond her frontiers—that is, she 
claims self-determination for the German Vo/k. This 
would mean acknowledging the right of the Austrians, 
the Sudeten Deutsch, the people of Danzig, Memel and 
parts of the Polish Corridor, and in the end the Germans in 
the Italian Tyrol, to decide for themselves whether to join 
the Reich, possibly with some measure of local autonomy. 
Germany’s second claim is the return of her colonies, or 
their equivalent elsewhere. The third is the ending of the 
“ encircling ” French alliances with the Little Entente and 
Russia, in order that German influence may be paramount 
in eastern and central Europe. 

There is nothing immoral in the claim for the union 
of the German people on the principle of self-determination, 
even though the process might involve adjustments of an 
unpleasant kind for Germany’s neighbours. The things 
that matter are the way in which such adjustments would be 
effected, the treatment of any newly created minorities, 
and the purposes for which the consequential addition to 
German strength would be used. Similar general con- 
siderations apply to the colonial question. ‘Though many 
people in Great Britain fear that to set Germany’s feet 
again on the imperial path would be to court another 
eventual Anglo-German clash on the world scale, there 
are others who now feel that it was a mistake to have 
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deprived Germany of all her colonies in 1918, and that 
Great Britain should contribute her share towards finding 
a colonial area—say, in central west Africa—which could 
be transferred to Germany under mandate. But they, too, 
make i: a condition that colonial revision should be part 
of a final all-round settlement with Germany, and that the 
colonies should not be used as leverage for fresh demands 
or as strategic bases. 

Similarly with “encirclement”. To organise a new 
Schlieffen plan is Germany’s inevitable answer to encircle- 
ment—a situation that makes it possible, as in 1914, for 
an accident, a fool or a knave in a minor State to plunge 
the whole of Europe into war. If what Germany wants is 
simply to be free from that necessity, and to make mutually 
advantageous economic arrangements with the smaller 
nations of Danubia and the Balkans—not to deprive 
them of their independence—then a majority would 
regard the abandonment of France’s eastern alliances as 
a price well worth paying for lasting peace and the return 
of Germany to the League. But if such rearrangements 
are to be treated merely as a stepping-stone to the creation 
of a Germanic central European bloc, with the ultimate 
object of establishing an hegemony over the whole of 
Europe, then Germany cannot expect France or her other 
neighbours to give way. 

In the German problem, however, as in the other two, 
the issue is coming to turn more and more, as rearmament 
proceeds, on relative military power, and less and less on 
what world public opinion thinks about the merits of the 
case. The military factors would seem to be roughly as 
follows. Russia, though possessed of great numbers on 
land and in the air, is still fundamentally inefficient, is 
desperately anxious to avoid having to fight simultaneously 
on two fronts 4,000 miles apart, and as in the past is much 
more formidable in defence on her own territory than in 
offence abroad. Germany will not reach her full military 
strength until 1940, by which date she will have not only 
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35 front-line divisions and four mechanised divisions, but 
also two reserve divisions behind each of these, and the 
necessary reservists for a short war. France will have an 
army two-thirds the size of Germany’s but more numerous 
reservists. She has also the Maginot line. Mussolini has 
made up his mind that he can no longer offer military 
resistance to the incorporation of Austria in Germany. 
Great Britain is not equipped to send any troops to the 
continent at all—certainly not more than two or three 
divisions. According to General Weygand, the air situa- 
tion, as between the three western Powers, is that in a year 
ot two’s time Germany will have 3,000 front-line aero- 
planes,* Great Britain 1,500 and France 1,000. In eastern 
Europe, naval power does not count directly at all. It is 
effective only in the later stages of a world war if it can 
maintain a successful blockade. 

These figures are not put forward as conclusive, and the 
relative situation may change. But they indicate the sort 
of facts that will confront the nations of Europe if eastern 
European questions are not settled by agreement, and the 
question of power comes to the front. It is undoubtedly 
Germany’s belief that she will gradually transform the 
eastern European situation—and in the long run the 
colonial situation—not by actual war but by the weight 
of her sheer military power. The smaller nations, she 
believes, will come to terms or enter her orbit, or else 
declare their neutrality, after Belgium’s example. The 
larger nations will not dare to resist by war the gradual 
transformation of eastern Europe to suit Germany—so 
she calculates—any more than they dared to fight when she 
rearmed or remilitarised the Rhineland in defiance of the 
treaty of Versailles. 


* I.e., the number of aeroplanes that can be maintained in the air 
subject to the wastage of war. 
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V. THe Worip BALANCE 


N point of fact, it is impossible to consider any of those 

three main contemporary problems separately. They 
deeply interact, and the solution of any of them is coming 
more and more to depend upon the balance of power in 
the world as a whole. The relative strength of those who 
are for maintaining and those who are for altering the 
existing settlement in any one of these three theatres will 
turn upon the question how far they are obliged to bring 
power to bear in the others as well. Great Britain, for 
instance, cannot to-day exert decisive force simultaneously 
in the Far East, the Mediterranean and the North Sea— 
much less in eastern Europe. 

From the whole picture, certain conclusions stand out 
clearly. The first is that, while the ideal underlying the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is as true as ever, and 
while the League requires unflinching support as the focus 
for world unity, for international co-operation, and for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, its strength as a 
system for the revision of treaties or for security has dis- 
appeared, at least for the time being. The superiority in 
power necessary to establish its authority in these matters 
no longer exists. It has vanished, partly because, as 
American experience from 1781 to 1787 and the experience 
of other leagues have shown, the retention of full national 
sovereignty inexorably undermines the power of any 
league of sovereign States to act together, and partly 
because certain nations, convinced that the League cannot 
solve their problems, have left it and gone into opposition. 
Even where the League nations are agreed, they can achieve 
the purposes of the Covenant only if they have military and 
economic superiority as well as moral conviction on their 
side. There are great areas of the world in which the 
League can bring no effective power to bear at all—for 
instance in the Far East. And elsewhere the number of 
League members who could be relied upon to take common 
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action, and the amount of strength they could exert, are 
unknown quantities. 

A second conclusion is that if the socialist and democratic 
States were to join forces against the fascist States, as 
certain elements on the Left recommend, it is by no means 
beyond question on which side the preponderance of power 
would lie. The United States must certainly be counted 
out of such a system—though if a world war went on long 
enough she might be drawn in before the end. Most of 
the small nations would side with their strongest neighbours 
or stay neutral, like the Netherlands in the late war, rather 
than invite conquest, as did Rumania, by taking action 
against a first-class Power without hope of immediate and 
adequate reinforcement. The main combination would 
consist of Germany, Italy and Japan on the one side, and 
Great Britain, France, and Russia on the other, with a 
certain number of smaller States adhering to each. If 
there was war between them—and it would necessarily 
be world war—which side would win? Who can say? 
As always, the dictatorships would probably start with the 
advantage of the initiative and a concentrated attack; the 
democracies would probably last longer in resources and 
morale if that initial attack could be withstood. 

But no sensible person wants to bring about such an 
alignment—a new alliance system as rigid as that which 
existed before the war, as certain to be dominated by the 
military time-table, and therefore as liable to be precipitated 
by a fool, a knave or an accident into a general war which 
nobody wants. Armaments are a sign of discontent with 
the existing settlement or of some kind of inner political 
conflict, such as the ideological clash between communism 
and fascism which is now disturbing the world. They are 
not necessarily a sign of a desire for war. It is almost 
certainly true that every general staff to-day is opposed to 
general war, if only because of the uncertainty of the result 
and because of the domestic disasters entailed by a pro- 
longed war. It is far better to try to find a peaceful 
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solution of the problems that produce armaments than to 
drift towards a general explosion. This will involve some 
sacrifice on the part of the beneficiaries of the existing 
settlement, and some abandonment by everybody of the 
extravagant economic nationalism that has probably done 
more than any other single thing to reduce the world to 
its present condition. But if this sacrifice brings increased 
security for everybody, and improved prospects of peace, 
it will be well worth while. 

Moreover, there is probably more time for this than at 
first sight appears. While the logic of diplomacy tends to 
drive the world into a new alliance system, the various 
nations principally concerned are not at all anxious to 
enter into military alliances, with the liability of having 
to go to war for other people’s causes. There is no 
political affinity, for instance, between Russia and the 
British Commonwealth to-day, and it is only a common 
fear of Germany that keeps alive the treaty of mutual 
assistance—not yet a military alliance—between France 
and Russia. Similarly it is notorious that Germany has no 
great confidence in or liking for Italy or Japan, and would 
prefer an understanding with Great Britain, if satisfactory 
conditions could be reached. The tripartite anti-Comintern 
pact, though symptomatic of the dangerous tendencies of 
present-day diplomacy, is not yet a military alliance. 

Again, the pressure of rearmament and the events of the 
last few years have at least had this effect, that the refusal 
of those who have benefited most by the peace settlement 
to consider any kind of change is rapidly disappearing ; 
for forcible changes which they have been unable to prevent 
have already taken place, and further changes will certainly 
follow, especially in eastern Europe, unless they are pre- 
pared to fight a very formidable war to prevent them. 
The opinion of mankind is far more ready for peaceful 
change than it was in the heyday of a League largely 
dominated by France and Great Britain and the little nations 
who benefited by the war. 
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Thus prudence and common-sense alike point to a serious 
attempt to settle by diplomacy or conference the main 
differences that are producing the present armaments crisis. 
We need not discuss whether they should be tackled separ- 
ately or together or in which order. That is for diplomatists 
to decide. 


VI. THe Dury oF THE DEMOCRACIES 


UT there is another aspect of this vast question that is 

of equal importance. If the drive towards change by 
force or power politics has become a formidable factor in 
the present-day world—partly, at any rate, because of the 
difficulty of bringing about more than minor changes in 
any other way—there is serious danger that, unless the 
democracies wake up in time, the nations that have begun 
to use those means may get out of hand. They may 
threaten freedom itself, and with it all possibility of a stable 
and equitable international order. After failing to deal 
effectively with the problems of revision and economic 
nationalism, the democracies relied on moral protests un- 
backed by power when the process of effecting change by 
force began in 1931, and over Abyssinia and Spain made it 
clear that they would avoid the risk of war at almost any 
price. 

That is, perhaps, the most dangerous aspect of the 
situation to-day. From the extreme of demanding 
sanctions and strong measures everywhere, regardless of 
their own ability to bring military superiority to bear at the 
critical point, the pacific Powers are now inclined to go 
to the opposite extreme and retire into neutrality and 
isolation. But it is quite clear that in dealing with great 
military Powers who seek to change the existing order, 
whether their ambitions are legitimate or not, the 
democracies can find security only in united action and by 
bringing superior strength to bear at the critical point. 


Not only must they be adequately armed for defence; they 
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must be willing to make clear the point at which they are 
prepared to risk war rather than retreat. The miserable 
story of international affairs in the last six years has been 
the inevitable outcome of threatening too much without 
adequate armaments, and of an obvious unwillingness 
to make a collective stand anywhere, even with the 
certainty of armed preponderance, if it involved the risk 
of war. 

This pusillanimous attitude, indeed, creates a real risk 
of war, for it may induce some of the dictators to trespass 
too far, in the conviction that there is no point at which 
the democracies will fight. During the last year or two 
THE Rounp Taste has criticised the popular dogma of 
“collective security” on two grounds: that it meant 
fighting to maintain an out-of-date settlement, and that 
security depended, not merely on public opinion, but on 
ability to bring effective military superiority to bear at the 
critical point. /On the other hand, THE Rounp TABLE 
is resolutely in favour of adequate defensive armaments 
and of a vigorous and if necessary defiant foreign policy 
at those points where we are sure that, with our fellow 
members of the League and other friends, we can bring 
superior power effectively to bear. And for this purpose 
we consider that the nations of the Commonwealth should 
not only act together themselves but should also work 
in the closest co-operation with all other democracies, 
especially the United States. Good resolutions are effec- 
tive in proportion as we are prepared to make sacrifices for 
them—not by rushing unprepared to certain defeat, but 
by building up sufficient strength in times of peace to 
ensure that where it is used in a just cause no one will 
readily challenge it. \ 

For the time being, a united, peaceful and ordered world 
is out of sight. Changes in the existing settlement will 
have to be made before that vision returns and democracy 
comes once more into its own. But if such changes 
are to be kept within the bounds of justice, if the democracies 
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ate to preserve their institutions and their freedom, still 
more if the prestige of democracy as a way of life is to 
revive, they must learn to act together in defence, and to 
play with the dictators the poker game of power politics 
according to the rules that will govern it so long as nations 
insist on retaining their full national sovereignty. 

Perhaps the most urgent question is whether it is not 
possible to restore that command of the seas in the interests 
of liberal democracy which Great Britain was able to 
exercise in the nineteenth century but can maintain by 
herself no longer. For a century such command of the 
seas prevented world war. It can certainly be re-established 
if the English-speaking nations are willing to act together 
for the purposes of peace. The speech of the President of 
the United States at Chicago on October 5 shows that leaders 
of American opinion have come to realise that a merely 
negative policy of isolation and neutrality may eventually 
be fatal both to the vital interests and to the ideals of the 
United States itself. As the President said, lawless power 
unchecked will eventually involve the whole world in 
anarchy and war. ‘The possibility of limited co-operation 
with the United States on the high seas for the defence of 
free institutions is greater to-day than it has been since 
1920. And in the long run it is the success of the 
democracies in giving freedom and employment and a 
decent standard of living to all their people, and in repelling 
onslaughts on their institutions and possessions by rival 
systems, either from within or from without, that will 
eventually convince the rest of mankind that democracy is 
the right road. Only thus can we re-create the conditions 
in which the search for lasting peace under a reign of law 
governing all nations, symbolised but not achieved by 
the Geneva League, will once more become a practical 
possibility. 





THE MIND OF JAPAN 
By a Correspondent in Japan 


I, CANT AND CONFORMITY 


HE present Far Eastern conflict is so complex in its 

nature and so confused in its origins that the most 
intelligent Western student of international affairs may be 
pardoned if he gives up the attempt to understand it, and 
takes refuge in condemning unconditionally the participant 
who appears, on circumstantial evidence, to be the aggressor. 
Japan has in recent years so definitely cast herself for this 
unhappy réle that, even with the best case in the world, 
she would now find it difficult to justify herself before 
public opinion in America and in those parts of Europe 
where public opinion survives. It must be admitted, too, 
that the Japanese have proved themselves singularly in- 
capable of explaining their own position in such a way as 
to obtain a hearing, much less a sympathetic hearing, in 
English-speaking countries. They have a habit, which 
saddens their friends and infuriates their adversaries, of 
defending themselves and reproving others in terms so 
devoid of meaning as to give the impression that, having 
really nothing to say, they are merely emitting a smoke- 
screen. 

It is true that the Japanese have not a monopoly of silly 
political phrases, for the world to-day reverberates with them. 
But, when a responsible statesman asserts that Japan wishes 
to be friends with China at a moment when Chinese towns 
are being bombed and battered to destruction, one stops 
to wonder whether his ideas of the use of language have 
anything in common with our own. The wonder increases 
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when one comes upon such a passage as this, from the 
Miyako newspaper of October 2 : 

Premier Konoye says that the object of the war is Sino-Japanese 
friendship and Foreign Minister Hirota declares that Japan has 
no territorial designs. We fear that Japan may lose the effect 
of its victory through these declarations. We have no idea of 
forcing China to cede territory to Japan, but we insist that the 
present war has testified that it will be repeated in the future 
unless a certain area of China is surrendered. As a victor, 
Japan must properly insist upon this. 

It ill becomes European critics to take a high moral tone 
with Eastern peoples on the point of territorial acquisition. 
The treaty of Versailles is too near in time to permit us to 
argue that we are now repentant and reformed. But, even 
as hardened sinners, our advice to Japan would be that, if 
you want to convince foreign countries of the purity of 
your intentions in making a war, you should at least wait 
until you have won it before announcing that you will 
not keep your promises. 

A similar ineptitude is to be seen in almost all Japanese 
statements and rejoinders in the hot exchange of accusa- 
tions that is now taking place between the two countries, 
to a chorus of denunciation from abroad. The Chinese 
occasionally admit that they have been wrong, the Japanese 
consistently assert that they are always right, forgetting the 
law of probability and human disposition to err. The 
result is what might have been foreseen—that sympathy 
veers towatds China and away from Japan, Chinese short- 
comings being condoned and Japanese misbehaviour 
magnified. Many Japanese will tell you that they are 
“bad at propaganda” because they do not understand 
“foreign psychology”. They feel, you might cynically 
suppose, that they have only to find the right way of putting 
it to get anything believed. But this is an unjust reading 
of the case; for the Japanese really are unskilful at pre- 
senting their own side of a question, and if there is one 
thing clear in the present muddle it is that they entertain no 


serious doubts as to the fundamental justice of their cause. 
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This is not to say that they are waging war with enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm. On the contrary, there are many 
signs that the people in general do not like the way in 
which things have developed, while the simpler ones 
among them are plainly puzzled and surprised by the 
dimensions that the conflict has now assumed. They had 
not been stirred up by a sense of immediate danger, as they 
were in the Russo-Japanese war, and they feel dimly that 
the cause may not be worth the sacrifice. But there is no 
sign of more than a mute dissatisfaction, and no reason to 
believe that national unity is in any way weakened or 
likely to weaken. Indeed, the prolongation of hostilities 
will diminish rather than strengthen any such latent 
opposition as may exist. ‘The most one can say is that it is 
not a popular war, and all but very bellicose groups would 
like it to come to a very early end. 

These may be taken as the main features of public senti- 
ment. It is important to understand that in Japan public 
sentiment is not a dynamic element in national life. The 
history of opinion in Japan is a long record of conformity, 
so that, even without active repression by authority, open 
opposition to declared national policies is almost an 
unknown thing. It may therefore be said that for inter- 
national purposes Japan is unanimous; and it is a corollary 
to this proposition that any hint of outside criticism, not 
to speak of pressure or intervention, tends to make the 
Japanese sink their differences and close their ranks. This 
is an important point to bear in mind when considering 
what steps may be usefully taken by any country that wishes 
to see the Sino-Japanese dispute brought to a speedy end. 
Sympathetic criticisms may in the long run have some effect, 
but moral condemnation and half-hearted threats of pressure 
of intervention are not merely useless, but positively 
harmful. The Japanese, like all of us, hate preaching; 
and sermons from Great Britain in particular sound to them 
like warnings from a reformed burglar living in comfort 
on his swag. 
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Perhaps these considerations are enough to answer the 
doubts of those puzzled readers of the news from Japan, 
who ask whether the Japanese people really believe the 
pronouncements of their leaders, and who want to know 
what value to attach to such statements as that of the 
Prime Minister on September 9: 


Japan has always desired permanent peace and order in the Far 
East. It has for that purpose sought co-operation with China 
in the firm belief that in such co-operation lies the sole means 
of safeguarding the peace of the whole world. . . . This has 
always a the Fcieeneses aim of the Japanese Government, 
whatever may have been the policy it has adopted in accordance 
with prevailing circumstances. . . . China has failed, however, 
to meet the expectations of Japan. . . . It has wantonly infringed 
on the interests and rights enjoyed by Japan in its territory and 
thus brought on the present unhappy incident : 


ot the speech of the Foreign Minister in the Diet on 
September 5 : 

It is hardly necessary to say that the basic policy of the Japanese 
Government aims at the stabilisation of Eastern Asia through 
conciliation and co-operation between Japan, Manchukuo and 
China for their common prosperity and well-being. Since 
China, ignoring our true motive, has mobilised her vast armies 
against us, we cannot but counter by force of arms. . . . Let us 
hope that the statesmen of China will be brought to take a broad 
view of Eastern Asia, that they will speedily realise their mistakes 
and act in unison with the high aims and aspirations of Japan. 


To the ordinary English reader these solemnities are so 
much humbug; but that is because he does not realise 
that every nation has its favourite brand of political narcotic, 
and what is distasteful to one may be swallowed readily by 
another. To anyone familiar with Oriental history there 
is an almost classical flavour in the pronouncements of 
Japanese statesmen to-day. When a Cabinet Minister 
talks of punishing the Chinese for their audacity or of 
spreading the blessings of Japanese rule over benighted 
areas of China, or when a leader-writer reproves the 
Chinese Government for lack of sincerity and compre- 
hension, we seem to hear echoes of recorded utterances of 
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the worthies of Far Eastern antiquity. It is in ancient 
Chinese chronicles that we find wars of conquest politely 
described as excursions to spread righteousness among 
ignorant peoples, or to bring barbarians under the influence 
of a benigner culture. Such hyperbole is, of course, rather 
irritating if one is not familiar with the vocabulary; but it 
must be looked upon, not as exactly representing, but as 
in some way corresponding to, what the speaker believes. 
A resort to euphemism does not by itself prove that a 
speaker has a bad case. It might even be said of Japanese 
statements of policy that they spring from a praiseworthy 
desire to explain Japanese actions in terminology which 
has become fashionable under the influence of the League 
of Nations. Such phrases as “ stabilisation” are tokens 
from the same mint as “ collective security ”. 


Il. Tue STABILISATION OF EASTERN ASIA 


T is therefore best not to pay much attention to the more 
ornamental utterances of statesmen. Fortunately they 


do not always use what we may style the formule of 
apologetics. When pressed they put their case more 
crudely. The official rejoinder to President Roosevelt’s 
Chicago speech of October 5 is worth examining from this 
point of view. It is, in part, as follows : 


The population of Japan has doubled in the past fifty years, 
being crammed in such a limited area. If Japan wants to send 
out her people, all the outlets are denied by other countries 
everywhere. 

The American Japanese exclusion law of 1924 is one that is 
against the nai law of mankind which is greatly deplored by 
the Japanese sage 

We hear of late the heated argument on the unequal distribu- 
tion of resources as between the “haves” and “ have-not ” 
countries. If the “haves” refuse to concede to the rightful 
demand of the “have-nots”, peace will be very difficult to 
maintain, but Japan does not make any demands on this point 
as her right. 

The idea of right as conceived by the Western people is 
incompatible to that of the Oriental. 
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Japan’s only demand is that her people be entitled to enjoy 
the freedom of movement and the happiness which is rightfully 
theirs. 

If the President of the United States had the pas Sino- 
Japanese affair in mind in making the reported speech, the 
remarks I have just made will be equally applicable to the present 
issue. 


Japan’s intention to carry on her peaceful development in 
the Continent is not for the sake of the happiness of Japan alone 
but also for that of the Chinese. What Japan wants is peaceful 
co-operation between Japan and China. That co-operation 
China refused by force of arms, resulting in the present affair. 

We are confident that the thinking people of China will realise 
the true intentions of Japan and the Japanese people and take 
the course of mutual aid and co-operation for the peace of East 
Asia and for the world. 


This is a Have-not argument, directed against a Have, 
and though it is not entirely convincing, it is vastly superior 
to high-flown rhetoric about Chinese misdeeds. 

There can be no doubt about the warmth of feeling 
behind this statement. When President Wilson ruled out 
the Japanese proposal to insert a racial equality clause in 
the League Covenant, he laid the foundation of a resent- 
ment, intensified by the Exclusion Act of 1924, which has 
been one of the main factors in consolidating Japanese 
policy. It cannot, of course, be proved that but for these 
events Japan’s foreign policy would have followed a 
different line. Its general direction would no doubt have 
remained unchanged, though its methods and temper would 
probably have been modified. But we may be sure that 
the blow to Japan’s pride and the check to her aspirations 
caused by the restrictions of the Nine-Power treaty, follow- 
ing upon the failure in the racial equality issue, were 
important factors in producing the intensive phase in both 
domestic and foreign affairs which opened with the Man- 
churian incident of 1931. And it seems to be the sad 
truth that, on a short view at least, the League’s condemna- 
tion of Japan in 1932 did nothing but strengthen the forces 
of nationalism; for certainly since that date such liberalism 
or internationalism as existed in Japan has gone to ground. 
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To a foreign observer resident in Japan during those 
yeats, the contrast between the political and economic 
stagnation of 1930 and the feverish developments of 1931 
and after was positively alarming. To the Japanese people 
as a whole it was stimulating, even heartening; and it is 
ptobably sound to regard the present critical position as 
an unavoidable stage on the road then taken, rather than 
as the result of more recent initiative. Indeed, the weight 
of evidence shows that technically the Japanese Govern- 
ment can plead self-defence with some justification in the 
present crisis; for they seem to have miscalculated the 
temper of the Chinese Government after the night- 
manceuvre incident in North China in July, and it is fairly 
clear that they hoped not to be involved in hostilities of a 
serious character at Shanghai. But of course the events 
of July 1937 were fore-ordained at least as far back as 
1931, if not earlier. It is sometimes suggested that Japan 
has been emboldened by the example of Germany and 
Italy to throw overboard obligations which seemed to 
hamper her development; but the sequence of events is 
not consistent with this hypothesis. Japan’s struggle to 
free herself from restraints imposed upon her by Western 
Powers dates back at least to the days of the unequal 
treaties—say to 1894—and no reading of present policy is 
correct that does not take this fact into account. 

It may be objected that in the last decade or so no other 
Power has attempted or even desired to check Japan’s 
legitimate aspirations, and this is true if it means simply 
that the great Powers no longer dare take such repressive 
measures as they took, for instance, after the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1895. But their policies have nevertheless acted 
in restraint of Japanese expansion, and we must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that what Japan desires to-day is no 
longer parity but superiority, at least in Eastern Asia. 
The argument of the Japanese is, as has been shown above, 
that they must expand, that they are debarred from expan- 
sion in all directions by restraints upon their immigrants 
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and their exports. In China alone is there room for their 
development, if only they can persuade the Chinese to 
make common cause with them. To the Japanese this is 
so obvious and so reasonable that the refusal of the Chinese 
to collaborate angers them. ‘They see as their neighbour 
an immense country, now backward and disunited but 
capable of great development. Its potential strength is 
to them at the same time a temptation and a menace. If 
they could somehow play a leading part in the development 
of China, they would be able to shape events so as to secure 
an economic outlet while averting a political danger. 

The plan presents such obvious advantages that from 
thinking it expedient they have come to think it necessary ; 
and from thinking it necessary for Japan they have come to 
think it desirable for China. Nations, like individuals, are 
given thus to rationalising their wishes, and it would be a 
mistake to think that the Japanese do not honestly feel that 
they would, given the opportunity, contribute (in their own 
phrase) to “ the peace of the world and the stabilisation of 
Eastern Asia”. It is true that, if only Japan and China 
could agree, Eastern Asia would be among the happy 
regions of the globe; for Japanese drive and discipline 
combined with Chinese strength and skill could accomplish 
miracles. But, alas, they cannot agree, and each rebuff 
that Japan receives from China, each rejection of a peaceful 
overture, each failure to submit to pressure, instead of 
convincing the Japanese that their judgment has been at 
fault, merely angers them and urges them on to still more 
drastic courses. 

It is this alternation of methods, this swing from per- 
suasion to coercion, that, combined with the almost 
transcendental language in which Japan habitually declares 
her attitude, makes her policy so hard to understand. Its 
general direction is clear enough, but its hesitations and 
deviations need to be explained. Its apparent incoherence 
is probably due in a large measure to strains in domestic 
politics. In these matters it is hard to distinguish between 
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cause and effect, but it is most likely that the direct cause 
of the Manchurian “incident” of 1931 was the political 
and economic stagnation mentioned above. The “ for- 
ward” elements in Japan wished to break out of this 
position of deadlock, and the easiest exit was in continental 
adventure. 

The success of the Manchurian coup was not alone suffi- 
cient to put power into the hands of those “forward” 
elements, and the most extreme among them felt it necessary 
to remove opposition by physically eliminating their 
opponents. Since the assassination of Inukai in May 1932 
a process of “purging” has continued, sometimes by 
simple pressure, sometimes by violence, as in February 
1936, when disaffected army officers struck down Saito, 
Takahashi and other leading statesmen. These last 
excesses did not, in fact, succeed in wresting power from 
the hands that already held it; but they had the effect of 
consolidating the strength of the military elements in the 
Government, since the army leaders, having dealt drastically 
with the mutineers, were able to claim that only they could 
handle the situation. Thenceforward those military ele- 
ments became more and more dominant in the Cabinet, 
leaving little but a semblance of party rule. There was no 
effective opposition to their programme, which, allowing 
for minor fluctuations, was to concentrate national effort 
upon the increase of armaments and to consolidate national 
feeling in favour of a “ strong ” foreign policy in relation 
particularly to China and Soviet Russia. 


Ill. A CrasH oF NATIONALISMS 


HIS brief analysis of political trends is misleading if it 
gives the impression that Japan has recently passed 
through a phase of struggle between two strongly opposed 
camps of extremists on the one hand and moderates on the 
other. There is no such line of cleavage in Japan. There 
is only a gradation from what in England would be called 
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old-fashioned liberalism, so scarce as to be negligible, to 
an ultra-nationalism of fascist type. But political groupings 
in Japan cannot be accurately described by Western labels, 
and it is best to assume that effective opinion in Japan is 
united over the main objectives of Japanese policy but 
divided over the methods that it should adopt. There are 
differences of judgment as to the appropriate speed and 
route, but nobody seriously questions the destination, 
which is the hegemony of Eastern Asia. If China can be 
persuaded to accept Japan’s ascendancy, so much the 
better. If she cannot be persuaded, then she must be 
coerced. 

The natural desire of a vigorous and self-confident nation 
for expansion combines with fear of a new and reorganised 
China to put Japan in a position very similar to that of 
Germany in 1914. There is the same energy, the same 
industrial growth, the same search for trade outlets, the 
same fears of Einkreisung. It does not matter whether 
those fears are real or imagined, so long as they are opera- 
tive; and their result is to override all scruples that might 
otherwise be felt as to the legitimacy of an aggressive policy. 

Suggest to an average intelligent Japanese that his 
country has more to gain by peaceful development at home 
than by imperialist action abroad, and he will reply that 
methods of conciliation have been tried and failed, that it 
is impossible to cope with Chinese arrogance and trickery, 
and that Japan now must reluctantly use force. These 
arguments cannot be dismissed as merely disingenuous. 
They do represent a genuine feeling, however misguided 
it may be. Indeed, it is one of the ironies of the situation 
that it is precisely the good qualities of the Japanese that 
produce the incompatibility of temperament with the 
Chinese. The Japanese as a people have strict notions of 
duty and obligation, they like things arranged and organised, 
they are justly proud of their achievements and confident 
of their ability. The Chinese are cynical and slap-dash, 


they do things on a grand, untidy scale and they match 
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Japanese pride with an ineffable consciousness of theit own 
fundamental greatness. 

Thus, even were Japanese terms to become surprisingly 
moderate, there would be little hope of lasting agreement. 
Spasmodic attempts to conciliate China have been made by 
Japan ever since the régime of Baron Shidehara, but they 
have never succeeded, or indeed had any chance of success 
so long as ultra-nationalists in each country retained the 
power, if not to control, at least to obstruct, foreign policy. 
In each country the forces of nationalism are so easily 
mobilised, and so nervous of surrender, that they come 
into play long before any conciliatory policy can even begin 
to show prospects of success. In this sense it may be said 
that the internal politics of China have contributed, almost 
as much as the internal politics of Japan, to making im- 
possible a peaceful solution of Sino-Japanese problems. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF THE FuTURE 


S to the future, nobody can safely predict. It is 

doubtful whether the Japanese Government sees its 
way clear. The military situation is developing favourably 
to Japan, though perhaps not so fast as had been hoped; 
but when Japan has reached her military objectives in 
North China and round Shanghai her difficulties will be 
by no means ended. She will doubtless desire to establish 
some kind of buffer state in North China, and this may 
be feasible if the Chinese armies are sufficiently broken. 
Unless, however, she deprives China of all power of 
retaliation for a great number of years, she will be assuming 
responsibilities on the Asiatic continent so costly and 
troublesome that such economic advantages as she can gain 
from conquest will scarcely compensate her for the effort; 
and, if she weakens those parts of China which she cannot 
dominate, she runs a risk of losing a great market and of 
creating conditions favourable to the communist influence 
that she professes most to fear in neighbouring territories. 
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No doubt these problems ate causing great anxiety to 
Japanese statesmen to-day. Many of them are alive to the 
dangers of a programme of constant coercion. This is 
clear enough from past events, since most of Japan’s 
internal dissensions in recent years have arisen from dis- 
agreement between the party that desired prompt and 
drastic action in China and the more cautious and experi- 
enced politicians, soldiers and sailors who at different times 
since 1931 have put the brake on movements south of the 
Great Wall, because they saw more clearly than the others 
to what a succession of difficulties such movements might 
lead. Once past the Great Wall, there is no logical 
terminus to an invasion, unless it is to overrun the whole 
of China. 

All depends finally upon the power and will of China 
to resist, and these are unknown factors because they 
have not so far been fully tested. Japan, on the other 
hand, has adequate resources for a long campaign. Her 
naval and military strength is overwhelming in point of 
training, equipment and munitions. There can be no 
question of her determination; and even her economic 
resources, slender as they are, have been so skilfully 
husbanded that she need have no setious anxiety on the 
score of materials or money for a year or more. 


Japan, 
October 12, 1937. 





PALESTINE AND THE ARAB 
WORLD 


I. AFTER THE REPORT 


URING the summer and autumn, the outlook in 

Palestine has in one sense improved and in another 
sense deteriorated. It has improved in so far as progress 
has been made towards putting into operation the con- 
structive proposals of the Royal Commission. It has 
deteriorated inasmuch as the period of comparative quiet, 
during which the Commission was able to carry out its 
investigations on the spot, has now been brought to an 
end by a fresh outbreak of disorder—though happily not on 
the same scale as the virtual insurrection of last year. 

At Geneva, the partition plan proposed by the Royal 
Commission and sponsored by the Government at West- 
minster has now been put through the mills of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission, the Council and the Assembly, 
and it has survived this rather formidable ordeal. The 
mandatory Power has now formally been given authority 
to negotiate with the Arabs and Jews—provisionally, and 
subject to the League’s approval—for a settlement on the 
lines that the Royal Commission sketched out. Another 
milestone has thus been passed on a road which cannot, in 
the nature of the case, be either short or easy going. 

Unfortunately, the achievement of this progress at 
Geneva in the course of September was forestalled, early 
in the same month, by the beginning of the new bout of 
violence in Palestine itself. On September 4, which was 
the date of publication of the minutes of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, a fresh series of murders began with 
the shooting at Haifa of an Arab landowner who had sold 
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—ot negotiated for the sale of—land to Jews. In this 
place, it would be out of proportion to attempt anything 
like a catalogue of the succeeding crimes; but we may 
mention a pair of murders—one of an Arab land-broker 
neat Acre and the other of a Christian Arab landlord near 
Nazareth—which were perpetuated on September 25; 
for these were the immediate prelude to the murder at 
Nazareth, on September 26, of the District Commissioner 
for Galilee, Mr. Andrews, and a British police-constable 
who was with him. It is perhaps significant that the scenes 
of these crimes all lay in areas with a large Arab population 
which had been marked down, in the Royal Commission’s 
scheme, for inclusion within the frontiers of the proposed 
Jewish State. 

The murder of Mr. Andrews was followed by drastic 
action on the Palestine Government’s part. On October 1 
warrants were issued for the arrest of six of the most 
prominent of the Palestinian Arab nationalist leaders, and 
five of these six were deported overseas. ‘The Arab Higher 
Committee, and its local branches throughout Palestine, 
were proclaimed as illegal associations. And the Mufti of 
Jerusalem was deprived of his offices as president of the 
Supreme Muslim Council and chairman of the committee for 
the administration of Muslim Pious Foundations (Amgaf). 
Thereupon the Mufti took sanctuary in the Haram ash-Sharif, 
and in the middle of October he slipped out of Palestine in 
disguise and made his way by sea to the Lebanon, where 
he was detected and put under detention by the French 
authorities. Meanwhile, the series of crimes continued, 
and on October 21 it was announced that an experienced and 
determined official of the Indian Police, Sit Charles Tegart, 
had been appointed adviser to the Palestine Government on 
matters relating to police organisation. On October 28 it 
was announced that the British High Commissioner in 
Palestine, Sir Charles Wauchope, had resigned for reasons of 
health—and indeed it was not to be wondered at that he 
should be suffering from the strain of grappling for six years 
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with troubles, not of his making, which happened to come 
to a head during his term of office. 

While these events have been taking place in Palestine 
and at Geneva, it has been possible to some extent to gauge 
the reaction of the Jews on the one hand and the Arabs on 
the other to the partition plan. On the Jewish side, it is 
fairly evident that the plan will be acceptable without 
insistence on modifications that would substantially change 
its character. The prevailing considerations in Jewry are, 
first, the urgent need of finding a Palestinian asylum for 
German, Polish, and other central European Jews for whom 
life is being made impossible in their own countries; and 
in the second place the probability that this problem will be 
taken up by the Government of a Jewish State—however 
small its territory—more energetically and effectively than 
it could ever be dealt with in an unpartitioned Palestine by a 
mandatory Government that would necessarily continue to 
be bound by the juridical terms of the mandate and by the 
diplomatic necessity of holding an even balance between 
Jewish and Arab interests. In combination, these two 
considerations are so cogent that they are likely to over- 
come the resistance of both the sentimentalists and the 
totalitarians in the Jewish camp. 

On the Arab side, it is not such plain sailing; for here 
there is still a lively hope that a posture of intransigence may 
enable the Arabs to get rid of Zionism altogether, even from 
the narrow territorial limits within which it is now proposed 
to confine the Jewish State. The Arabs are still demanding 
an all-Palestinian Arab State which would confront the 
Jews in Palestine with a choice of either emigrating or else 
acquiescing in the unenviable position of a hated subject 
minority. 

Moreover, it is not only the Palestinian Arabs who are 
adopting this intransigent attitude. In the second week 
in September a Pan-Arab congress, which was widely 
representative, met at Bludan in Syria under the presidency 
of a former Prime Minister of ‘Iraq and passed a resolution 
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declaring that Palestine was an integral part of the Arab 
fatherland; that the Arab nation rejected the idea of 
partition; and that the congress demanded the annulment 
of the Balfour Declaration, the abrogation of the mandate, 
and the conclusion of an Anglo-Palestinian treaty recognis- 
ing the sovereign independence of Palestine and establishing 
a constitutional State which would guarantee such minority 
rights as were usually recognised in current international 
practice. At Geneva, a few days later, the partition plan 
was opposed, on the same grounds, by the delegations of 
Egypt, ‘Iraq and Iran to the Assembly of the League. 
Saudi Arabia has so far maintained a studiously non- 
committal attitude, and the distant Yemen is ruled by a 
sovereign who cares for none of these things. 

On the other hand, the wave of Arab nationalism has, 
only this autumn, washed westward along the Syrtes and 
broken upon the French protectorates and departments in 
north-west Africa; and its most violent impact has been at 
the furthest point—in Morocco. Hitherto the “ Maghrib 
al-Aqsa” or “Far West” of the Islamic world has been 
little affected by the current of modern Arab nationalism 
that has welled out of the soil of Egypt and Syria. This 
latest extension of the movement is likely to affect Palestine 
in two ways. Owing to the introduction of our modern 
Western means of communication, the whole Arab world 
has now become so highly conductive that a shock, or even 
a tremor, in one Arab country is apt to produce reper- 
cussions in others, even though they may be separated from 
the immediate source of the disturbance by the combined 
lengths of the Mediterranean and the Syrian Desert. The 
second point is that each extension of the range of Arab 
unrest adds to the embarrassments of the two western 
European Powers—Great Britain and France—who hold, 
between them, all but one of the Arab countries that have 
neither retained nor regained their independence. The 
exception, of course, is Libya; but his tenure of this Arab 
territory has not so far deterred Signor Mussolini from 
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playing with the idea of turning an Arab screw on his 
western European rivals. 


II. Economics AND STRATEGY 


HIS is the setting in which we have to examine the 
Palestinian situation as it stands to-day. In the last 
number of THE Rounp TABLE attention was necessarily 
concentrated upon the political issues that were the main 
subject of the Royal Commission’s report. At the present 
stage it may be useful to enlarge our survey to take in the 
economic and the military aspects of the Palestinian problem. 
In the economic sphere, the most obvious reflection is 
that both the proposed Jewish and the proposed Arab 
States in Palestine will have poor prospects if they cannot 
bring themselves to co-operate with one another. The 
Jewish community in Palestine has been building up, with 
a marvellous rapidity, a number of secondary industries 
with only a precarious foreign market. In particular, the 
market for Palestinian citrus-fruit can hardly fail to be 
glutted at a date that now cannot be very far ahead. On 
the other hand the Arab peasantry in Palestine—and to a 
large extent also in the adjoining Arab countries, so far as 
these are capable of being cultivated at all—have so far 
been content with a primitive kind of agriculture which 
hardly yields them a subsistence and which provides them 
with no surplus at all for purchasing the products of in- 
dustry. For Eretz Isroel and for the surrounding Arab 
States alike, the key to prosperity will lie in raising the 
productivity of Arab agriculture to a level at which the 
fellah can begin to provide urban industries with a market, 
and then adapting the present Jewish industries in Palestine 
tothe modest task of catering forthe at first very simple needs 
of a gradually improving Arab customer. Economically 
what is needed is that the Jewish agricultural expert should 
go forth as a pioneer—with the Jewish commercial traveller 
in his wake—not only into the hill country of Ephraim 
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but as far afield as the alluvial lands of ‘Iraq and the terraced 
mountain sides of the Yemen. But at the moment this 
economic common-sense is politically as utopian as, shall 
we say, a project for the economic rehabilitation of the 
central European successor-States by the technicians of 
Germany. In Palestine the road towards prosperity is 
at present blocked, for Arabs and Jews alike, by political 
obstacles that will not be either easily or quickly sur- 
mounted. 

While the economic aspect of the Palestinian problem 
is, from first to last, a joint Arab-Jewish affair, the military/ 
aspect is primarily a British concern and is likely to remain 
so for an indefinite time to come. ‘This is serious for us, 
because our military commitment in Palestine—it is best to 
admit this frankly—is an extremely awkward addition to the 
burden of imperial defence on land. On first thoughts this 
statement may seem paradoxical. Here is an empire that 
already occupies and defends about a quarter of the land 
sutface of the earth; and it has now added to these vast 
responsibilities a liability for the military protection of a 
Palestine that is no larger than Wales and of a prospective 
Jewish State in Palestine that will probably be no larger than 
a fair-sized English county. How can the British Empire 
be seriously affected by this apparently infinitesimal addition 
to the military demands upon it? ‘The answer is to be 
found in a comparison of our present with our pre-war 
liabilities for imperial defence. 

Before the war, our defence position was extraordinarily 
favourable. ‘To begin with, there were then still only two 
arms—the navy and the army—to compete in; and our 
liabilities on land, apart from problems of internal order, 
were confined to the maintenance in Great Britain of a small 
expeditionary force and to the defence of a single land 
frontier in Asia. Moreover, the maintenance of the North- 
West Frontier of India was a matter rather of police than of 
defence in the European sense of the word. It was not 


the sort of frontier that France had to defend against 
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Germany or Austria-Hungary against Russia. It was 
much more like the old Indian frontier of the United States. 
The enemy who had permanently to be held at bay were 
primitive tribesmen whose aims and powers were limited to 
making raids in quest of plunder, and who were incapable 
of attempting anything like a regular invasion or conquest. 
And this chronic brigandage was really all that we had to 
cope with; for Afghanistan, which lay in the rear of the 
independent tribesmen, was still a backward and ineffectively 
governed Oriental empire, and though Afghanistan, in its 
turn, backed on to Russia, “ the Russian threat to India ” 
was a chimera that had not even been a live bogey since 
1885. 

Thus our two pre-war military commitments were both 
of them modest, and when we had made provision for them 
the rest of our resources for defence were at our disposal for 
throwing into an unlimited competition at sea. On this 
basis, we were rich enough to keep up an unchallengeable 
naval supremacy on a two-Power standard, and we had no 
other defence commitment that the navy could not look 
after for us. Egypt, for instance, was at that time virtually 
as much of an island as Great Britain or Australia. Before 
the days of Mussolini, neither Egypt itself nor the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan had, for practical purposes, a military land 
frontier either with Libya on the west or with Ethiopia on 
the south-east. 

We have only to remind ourselves of this pre-war picture 
in order to realise how vastly it differs from the present 
one. ‘To-day, for instance, we have three arms to consider 
instead of two; we are involved in unlimited competition 
with other great Powers in the air as well as on the sea; and 
the reduced proportion of our total resources for defence 
that we are now able to allocate to defence on land has to be 
distributed between a number of liabilities which, though 
happily still not unlimited, are nevertheless more numerous 
than our corresponding liabilities for land defence before the 
war. In Europe, our pre-war commitments have now 
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crystallised into an undertaking to come to the assistance of 
France and Belgium with all our strength should either or 
both of them be victimised by an aggressor. In Asia, our 
commitments to India and Egypt remain ; we have added to 
them two fresh commitments—one to ‘Iraq and the other 
in Palestine; and Egypt has been transformed, in the 
strategic sense, from an island into an integral part of an 
increasingly militarised African continent. This is the 
light in which our liabilities for defence on land in Palestine 
ought to be examined. 

One fact that seems clear is that, from a strictly technical 
point of view, in abstraction from the political factor, the 
partition plan would lighten our Palestinian military 
problem. Under present conditions, the British army’s 
task in Palestine is to deal with a general insurrection which 
is never far below the surface and which, even at its quietest 
moments, is effervescing in sporadic outrages all over the 
country. This means guarding every railway culvert and 
convoying every bus, not to speak of protecting every 
scattered Jewish settlement ; and, when the hidden enemy 
is in one’s rear and all about and underground, the strength 
of the force required to hold him down is out of all 
proportion to his numbers or to the area of the territory that 
has to be defended. It would make a less heavy demand on 
the army if they could be assigned a frontier in Palestine and 
told that they were to hold this line against all comers from 
the other side of it. This would be easier for them even if 
the line were tortuous and strategically awkward, and even 
if the people on the other side were definitely hostile—as 
might be the case if we failed to secure an Arab—Jewish 
agreement for the partition plan and therefore were com- 
pelled to carry it out ourselves without the consent, at any 
rate, of the Arabs. The frontiers of the proposed Jewish 
State and of the residual mandated territory could no doubt 
be held by the British army with less expenditure of energy 


than we are having to make now in order to hold the whole 
country. 
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There is, however, one flaw; and that is that the partition 
plan does not completely eliminate the potential enemy in 
the rear. The Royal Commission’s tentative frontier-line 
would leave about a quarter-of-a-million Arabs on the 
Jewish side, so that the conversion of the military problem 
of holding down a population into the simpler problem of 
guarding a frontier would at the best be imperfect. The 
removal of the Arab minority from the Jewish State by 
voluntary or, in the last resort, compulsory emigration 
would be a long business which might never be finished. 
It is therefore impossible to predict the date at which the 
military problem in Palestine could be reduced entirely to a 
frontier problem, and a fortiori impossible to foresee when 
the British army would be able to hand over the duty of 
guarding this frontier to the national forces of a consolidated 
Jewish commonwealth. However tight a Jewish Govern- 
ment might succeed in packing a Jewish State in Palestine 
with Jewish settlers, it is unlikely that an Eretz Isroel of the 
dimensions of a single English county would ever be able, 
unaided, to hold its own against a hostile Arab world 
extending from the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf to the 
Moroccan shore of the Atlantic. In a hostile environment 
of that wide sweep, the diminutive Jewish State would be 
faced all the time with the prospects of economic strangula- 
tion and military annihilation. 


III. GREATER ARABIA AND THE WESTERN POWERS 


HESE military considerations point to the same 

conclusion as all the other lines of thought that we 
have been exploring: that the key to the problem of 
Palestine lies in the relations between the British Empire and 
the Arab countries round about. Without the co-operation 
of those countries, neither the economic nor the strategic 
problems of the new Palestine can be solved. Without at 
least the passive assent of the Arab people, the construction 
of a Jewish State—though necessarily remaining a firm 
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element in British policy until it can be replaced by some 
other agreed device for reconciling the claims of Jews and 
Arabs—can be little more than a political pis aller. The 
British Government is indeed bound by its promises and by 
the facts of the case to negotiate with all parties concerned 
before presenting to Parliament and the League a final 
scheme; and having rejected the nominal spokesmen of 
Arab opinion in Palestine itself, it may well be at a loss to 
find negotiators of authority on the Arabs’ behalf unless it 
turns to their leaders beyond the Jordan and the Sinai 
desert. 

In the war of 1914-18, the Allies presented themselves as 
the champions of the cause of Arab nationalism, and they 
profited both militarily and politically from this alliance with 
the Arabs as well as from their alliance with Zionism. But 
unfortunately our championship of the Arabs was not 
single-minded. While we were quite glad to promote the 
independence of the Arabs in a general way, we were at 
the same time drawing cheques on the fund of Arab inde- 
pendence which the Arabs could not be expected to endorse 
since they were drawn for purposes with which the Arabs 
could not sympathise. We drew one cheque in favour of 
Zionism in Palestine, another in favour of traditional 
French aspirations in Syria, and a third in favour of tradi- 
tional British-Indian strategic desiderata in ‘Iraq. In the 
course of twenty years, some of these drafts have been at 
least partially refunded. ‘Iraq, for instance, is to-day a 
genuinely sovereign and independent Arab State, and not 
either a British protectorate or an Indian province. Syria 
is at last on the road towards gaining the status of genuine 
independence that has already been attained by ‘Iraq; 
and in the African half of the Arab world a signal first 
step—which can hardly fail to have sequels further west— 
has been taken in the conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty, which at last puts back upon the political map of the 
world a genuinely independent Egypt. Great Britain and 
France have thus already gone far towards honouring their 
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war-time engagements to the Arabs in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. 

But even if we have now to a large extent fulfilled our 
bond, we have not done so with a consistently good grace. 
In ‘Iraq, in Syria and in Egypt alike, an Arab people has 
only wrested its independence from unwilling British and 
French hands at the cost of a long and at times violent 
struggle. And the happy endings that have now been given 
to these three stories have not availed to erase all bitter 
memories from Arab minds. This lingering bitterness 
shows itself in the present attitude of the Egyptians and 
‘Iraqis towards the continuing struggles of their brother 
Arabs, in Palestine and in north-west Africa, who are still 
under British or French rule. And, for an enemy who 
wanted to sow tares in French and British fields, it would be 
easy to hold up the two western European Powers to odium 
and contempt in Arab eyes as hypocrites who boast of 
themselves that they are democrats and at the same time 
cling to an imperialism which—as Arab experience has 
proved—will yield to nothing but superior force. 

Does this thrust go home? Are France and Great 
Britain really irreconcilably opposed to legitimate Arab 
aspirations ? Must Anglo-French imperialism and Arab 
nationalism inevitably fall foul of one another? If the 
answers to these questions are in the affirmative, then it is a 
bad look-out for both the western Powers and the Arabs in 
peace-time and a worse look-out in the event of another 
general war; for in that event, under these unhappy con- 
ditions, the Arab world might become an arena for a conflict 
between European, and perhaps also Asiatic, great Powers 
from outside. The answer to these questions will evidently 
partly turn upon the course of events in Palestine; and we 
have to face the possibility that the irreducible minimum 
upon which we must there insist in order to discharge our 
obligations to Zionism may be taken by an intransigent 
Arab nationalism as a symbol of our mortal enmity to the 
Arab cause. Nationalism is always apt to be passionately 
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unreasonable. Yet surely we need not resign ourselves 
to letting our relations with the Arabs take this tragic turn. 
If one looks at the situation from the Arab point of view, 
there are strong arguments for choosing the path of colla- 
boration with Great Britain and France, instead of the path 
of conflict with them, as the most promising way of securing 
the future of the Arab peoples in a dangerous and turbulent 
world. 

Great Britain and France have opponents in the world 
to-day who are fond of describing them as sated Powers 
whose destiny is not to increase but to decrease. 4 If, for 
the sake of the argument, we were to accept this picture of 
ourselves, we might suggest to the Arabs that Powers in 
this mood and in this stage are likely to be less awkward 
associates for adolescent nations than the Powers which 
to-day are on the war-path with an eye to satisfying a lusty 
appetite for expansion. The recent French and British 
concessions to the Arabs may not have been made with the 
best grace; but in substance they have gone a remarkably 
long way in a remarkably short time; and they are likely 
to go further. If there are certain points—for instance the 
question of establishing a Jewish national home in Palestine 
—on which we cannot yield, the Arabs have still to consider 
whether the proposed Jewish State, within the modest 
terfitorial limits that have been suggested by the Royal 
Commission, is so large a bite out of the Arabs’ total 
territorial claims as to compel them to part company with 
their old friends in Europe in order to keep what might 
prove to be more dangerous company. Would so momen- 
tous a change of Arab policy be warranted by the extent of 
the Arab interests now at stake in Palestine—within the 
narrow limits to which the territory at issue has now been 
reduced ? 

We raise these considerations in the hope that they may 
be pondered in the minds of some of the Arab statesmen 
who are responsible for the policies of the Arab countries 
by which Palestine is surrounded. The diminutive Jewish 
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State which is now all that the Arabs are being asked to 
concede in Palestine would not, after all, be cut bodily out 
of the Arab world. As we have suggested above, this 
Jewish State could only prosper materially by co-operating 
with its Arab neighbours to the common economic advan- 
tage of both parties. Is this too high a price for the Arabs 
to pay for the friendship of Jewry ? No one can do without 
friends ; and a truth which holds good for even the strongest 
and most self-sufficient Powers must be true a fortiori for a 
group of peoples whose strength is well below the mark 
of their great memories and their perhaps equally great 
aspirations. The Arab world—stretching as it does from 
Syria to the Yemen and from Morocco to ‘Iraq—is imposing 
in its sheer physical extent ; but by the same token it lies ina 
peculiarly exposed position. It occupies the land-bridge 
between the three continents of the Old World, and it is 
flung across the sea routes that link Europe with India and 
the Far East. In a lawless and predatory world, this 
commanding position has a strategic value that is bound 
to attract the covetousness of ambitious Powers on the 


wat-path. On this showing it might be disastrous for the 
Arab peoples, as well as for the two western European 
Powers, if the existing association between them were to 
break down over the burning, but at the same time local and 
limited, question of a Jewish national home in one fifth 
part of the tiny country of Palestine, which is itself so small a 
fraction of the great patrimony of the Arab race. 





FRANCE UNDER THE POPULAR 
FRONT 


NE of the great puzzles of the world of 1937 is the 

political destiny of France. To no country is this 
more important than to Great Britain, and through her to 
the other nations of the British Commonwealth. “ At the 
moment it so happens,” said Mr. Eden in his big speech 
of November 1 in the debate on the Address, “ that our 
most intimate relations by far in foreign affairs are with the 
French Government”. He was retorting to the charge 
that the Government’s foreign policy was inspired by class- 
consciousness, and the moral that he drew could be as well 
applied to the Left Government of France as to the Right- 
and-Centre Government of Great Britain. Yet to many 
publicists in the fascist States the Front Populaire ranks 
second only to Moscow as the exponent of bolshevism in 
Europe. Which of these judgments is right, and which of 
the finger-posts at her cross-roads will France follow— 
towards liberal republicanism or towards the proletarian 
dictatorship ? 


I, THE ORIGINS OF THE FRONT POPULAIRE 


N spite of the proximity of France to England and the 
constant coming and going between the two countries, 


the average Englishman usually regards the internal politics 

of the Republic as an insoluble riddle. The very wealth of 

daily detail which the more serious newspapers provide 

tends to obscure for him the broader lines of political 

developments. But the real difficulty lies in the fact that 

the French parliamentary system, being based upon a 
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multiplicity of groups, functions with a flexibility and a 
lack of finality that are the antithesis of the clear-cut party 
system of the House of Commons. 

The history of the last eighteen months affords a particu- 
larly interesting example of this. In May of last year the 
Front Populaire was swept into power. Possessing an 
overwhelming majority in the Chamber, it was able under 
M. Blum to rush through a programme of social and other 
legislation of so fundamental a kind as to constitute a 
revolution in French economic life and seriously to perturb 
the life of the country generally. To this programme, 
accepted by the three parties—Radical-Socialists, Socialists 
and Communists—which are the principal elements in the 
Front Populaire, M. Blum and his Minister of Finance, 
M. Auriol, gave a particular flavour by the financial and 
economic principles on which they founded its execution. 
They abandoned the orthodox theory of a balanced budget, 
believing that they could straighten out the country’s 
finances by increasing the purchasing power of the masses. 
A year passed; and at the end of it M. Blum, with France’s 
finances more entangled than ever, resigned in face of the 
Senate’s hostility. The “ Blum experiment ”, for the time 
being at any rate, was over. 

The Front Populaire, however, was still intact, and was 
all-powerful in the Chamber. M. Blum’s successor had 
therefore to be chosen from among its members. With M. 
Chautemps, a Radical-Socialist and a member of M. Blum’s 
Cabinet, as Premier, France’s Government changed from 
that of the Front Populaire “‘ under Socialist direction ” to 
that of the Front Populaire ‘‘ under Radical-Socialist 
direction ”. The Government majority remained the same, 
Most of the Ministers in M. Blum’s Cabinet, including 
M. Blum and M. Auriol, continued to serve under M, 
Chautemps. But there was at least one important change. 
To the Ministry of Finance M. Chautemps appointed M. 
Bonnet, a brother Radical-Socialist who had the reputation 
of being a champion of “ sound finance”. He set about 
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balancing the budget and, throwing overboard M. Blum’s 
discredited panacea of increased purchasing power, simply 
cut public expenditure and imposed additional taxation. 
Yet the same majority as had supported M. Blum accepted 
a condemnation of his financial methods and gave to M. 
Chautemps and M. Bonnet the full powers the latter needed 
to put his orthodox plans into practice. 

All this sounds very paradoxical. But there is much 
in French political life to-day that is paradoxical. The 
Cabinet itself is a combination of socialists and traditional 
republicans. Radical-Socialists and Socialists sit side by 
side in it, though the latter have made it a plank in their 
platform to abolish the Senate, which is a Radical-Socialist 
stronghold, or at any rate drastically to curtail its powers. 
There is the disturbing factor of the strong extra-parlia- 
mentary influence exercised by the General Confederation 
of Labour (C.G.T.), whose leaders refuse to accept re- 
sponsibility by sitting in the Chamber or joining the Cabinet. 
There is the surprising behaviour of the Communists, who 
combine the Tricolour with the Red Flag and the 
Marseillaise with the Internationale. There is the unusual 
circumstance that the Popular Front is a political conception 
strongly approved by Moscow. 

It is such things as these that have made it so difficult 
during the last eighteen months to discern whither France 
was going. Was the Blum experiment merely a temporary 
exaggeration of the gradual and to some extent superficial 
move to the Left which has been a characteristic of French 
politics during the Third Republic? Or was it a first 
tentative overstepping of the limits of republican demo- 
¢racy, and perhaps the first stage on the road to a future 
socialist state? Present symptoms seem to point to 
evolution on orthodox lines; yet it is well.to remember that 
the mot of the Restoration politician, that in France “‘ é/ faut 
toujours S’attendre a linattendu”’, has lost nothing of its truth 
in the last hundred years. 

The Front Populaire is not a political entity, but simply 
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the outcome of an understanding to pool votes entered into 
by the Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Communists for 
their mutual benefit at the 1936 elections. The Govern- 
ments it has supported have exercised their power along 
different lines according as the Radical-Socialists or the 
Socialists, its two chief elements, have been in the ascendant. 
An arrangement that can bring under one roof the Radical- 
Socialists, who are a “ national” party upholding private 
enterprise and ownership of property, and the apostles of 
state control and internationalism, is characteristic of the 
elasticity of the French parliamentary system. It is true 
that a common programme was agreed and that the 
Communists tactfully assumed the guise of a “ national ” 
party that aimed at nothing but a France “‘ happy, free and 
prosperous ”. But the real reason why there is in France 
to-day a Front Populaire Government is to be found in the 
conditions of strain in which the nation had lived between 
* Je 6 février”’ and the 1936 elections. 

On February 6, 1934, the revolutionary tradition of 
Paris, so long dormant as to pass for dead, revived in 
an outburst of extraordinary violence. In the Place de la 
Concorde a score of people were killed and about 150 
injured. The purpose of the various demonstrations that 
had been the origin of the rioting had been in a sense 
anti-parliamentary, since they were intended to prove to 
the Government and the Chamber the disgust of the public 
with the way in which the parliamentary system was 
working. But notwithstanding the attempts of the mob 
to reach the Chamber, there is no proof that there had been 
any plan to seize power or change the régime. On the 
contrary, apart from the followers of the royalist Action 
Frangaise and the Communists, who as the evening wore on 
increased the disorder, the crowd that filled the Place de 
la Concorde was in fact composed of good bourgeois, stout 
supporters of the Republic, who in their economic diffi- 
culties had come to make their “‘ personal protest” against 
the Stavisky scandal and the weakness of the Chamber. 
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The Socialists, who rather strangely were constituting 
themselves defenders of republican liberties, were quick, 
however, to turn this revolt of the middle class into a 
“fascist conspiracy”. ‘‘To combat reaction” had for 
long been a stock phrase which simply meant to oppose 
anybody who sat in the Chamber to the Right of the 
Radicals. Now “ reaction” was to be superseded in the 
political vocabulary of the Left by “‘ fascism ”—whether 
fascism in its true sense existed or not. The French 
bourgeoisie, with its intensely individualistic outlook, is 
probably as strongly opposed to a highly disciplined fascist 
system as any people could be. But the “ anti-fascist ” cry, 
which took the place of the obsolete “ @ bas /es prétres”, was 
to prove an effective one. In less than a week after Febru- 
ary 6 it had rallied in an enormous demonstration tens of 
thousands of the working men of Paris, and—of more 
permanent importance—it brought together in this demon- 
stration Socialists and Communists who had both hitherto 
refused common action. Thus February 6 sowed the seed 
that was to develop into the Socialist-Communist Front 
Commun and subsequently into the Front Populaire of the 
1936 elections. 

The “Patriotic” Leagues—principal among them 
Colonel de la Rocque’s Croix de Feu—furnished the Left 
with the daily food for the “‘ anti-fascist ” campaign. Once 
the Front Commun between Socialist and Communists had 
been constituted, the next important step for the organisers 
of the Front Populaire was to bring in the other great party 
of the Left, the Radical-Socialists, notwithstanding their 
firm opposition to socialist principles. It was not an easy 
task. While M. Daladier and the extreme section of the 
party strongly championed common action, the moderates, 
especially M. Herriot, were suspicious of the movement, 
in which the C.G.T. was taking a very active hand. As 
May 1936 approached, however, electoral necessities grew 
more urgent. Finally, in the optimistic but, as events 
proved, wholly unsound belief that co-operation with 
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Socialists and Communists would greatly benefit them at 
the polls, the Radical-Socialists joined the combination and 
the Front Populaire was completed. The French Com- 
munist party was congratulated by the executive committee 
of the Moscow Comintern on the skilful use it had made of 
the United Front policy in trebling its membership and 
obtaining a large measure of control of the French trade 
unions. 


Il, THe Brum ExpERIMENT 


HE triumph of the Front Populaire at the elections 

gave the combination a majority of over 150 in the 
Chamber and seemed (though falsely) to make it complete 
master of the parliamentary situation, But if economic 
difficulties and genuine fear of fascism among the masses 
had given to the Front Populaire as a whole a success whose 
scale was unexpected, equally unexpected were the results 
for the individual parties. The Communists (together 
with dissident Communists), thanks to their skilful adop- 
tion of a “national” guise and still more to economic 
distress, increased the number of their seats from a mere 
20 to 82. The Socialists, making big gains, found them- 
selves the strongest party in the Chamber, while the Radical- 
Socialists, who had thought to profit by the electoral 
combination, lost many seats and had ruefully to take 
second place. As leader of the most important party, the 
premiership fell naturally to M. Blum, and in a Cabinet 
composed of Socialists and Radical-Socialists the former 
preponderated. 

M. Blum’s term of office was to prove the most “ revolu- 
tionary ” period that France had seen for many a year— 
though not in foreign policy, which M. Blum based on the 
closest and most loyal co-operation with Great Britain. 
To meet internal needs the Front Populaire had drawn up 
before the elections a programme common to all three 
parties but inspired in its principal features by a plan 
elaborated by the C.G.T. It is arguable that M. Blum, in 
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pushing through Parliament legislation to fulfil the Front 
Populaire demands, averted a revolution. Although the 
great wave of stay-in strikes that began before M. Blum’s 
Cabinet had been formed had various causes, there is no 
doubt that among them was the determination to prove 
that the workers would permit no delay in the execution 
of the Front Populaire programme. 

The result was a flood of Bills which the size of the 
Government’s majority allowed to be rushed through the 
Chamber. The Croix de Feu and other leagues of the Right 
were dissolved. War industries were nationalised. ‘The 
Bank of France was made more democratic in its internal 
structure and at the same time placed more closely under 
government control. A wheat board, representative of 
producers, consumers, millers and the State, was established 
in order to substitute for the freedom of the wheat market 
a fixed price for wheat to be settled by the board every year. 
Legislation was passed to institute collective labour con- 
tracts in industry, and to uphold the unassailable right of the 
workers to join trade unions and to be represented in 
factories by workmen’s delegates. Paid holidays of a fort- 
night every year were assured to everybody, and the work- 
ing week was reduced to forty hours without any diminution 
of wages. 

To some outsiders it seemed strange that this social 
legislation should have caused the commotion that it did, 
more especially as in many respects it was admitted by 
employers to be justified. These reforms, however, which 
in other countries had developed gradually over a series 
of years, were now being sprung upon France without 
preparation and in one block. Moreover, the strikes that 
had preceded them had strained to the utmost the relations 
between men and masters. Finally, the introduction of 
obligatory holidays with pay and the forty-hour week went 
far beyond general practice outside France; added to the 
enforced increase of wages by an average of 12 per cent., 


they threatened to raise costs of production intolerably. 
so 
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M. Blum, what is more, lost no time in making it clear 
that although the Front Populaire would not follow a 
socialist policy his aim was the establishment of a socialist 
State, and that he hoped to utilise the Front Populaire 
régime as a transitional stage towards it. Although he 
declared that the mission of the Front Populaire was not 
to change the basis of society but merely to carry out a 
limited programme, the realisation that France had taken 
a step that in the eyes of her Prime Minister was intended to 
lead to socialism aroused the greatest disquiet. Add to this 
that the programme was largely of trade union inspiration ; 
that the campaign against the “‘two hundred families ” 
(supposed to represent a financial oligarchy in the country) 
and the Bank of France exacerbated the class suspicion that 
had grown up since 1934; and that the stay-in strikes 
seemed—for all their pacific character—to bring the 
possibility of real revolution within measurable distance ; 
and it is easy to understand the atmosphere of high tension, 
the bitter feeling between Right and Left, the anxiety 
about the future, and the constant fear of forcible action 
from one side or the other, that characterised the year of 
the Blum experiment. To the masses it seemed at first as 
though almost everything had come within their reach 
and that they only had to press vigorously in order to grasp 
it. The “ possessing ” classes, and with them many of the 
small bourgeoisie, felt that their interests were in acute 
danger and that ruin was awaiting them and the country 
round the next corner. 


Ill. THe C.G.T. AND THE COMMUNISTS 


HE fact that the Government was flanked by two more 
or less “ free-lance” but very important forces—the 
C.G.T. and the Communists—accentuated the uncertainty. 
The former, with nearly five million adherents, has come 
to be regarded almost as a State within the State. The 
latter are an integral part of the Government majority. 
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Yet neither has been represented in the Cabinet, and leaders 
of the C.G.T. are not even in Parliament. Still, as M. 
Jouhaux, the secretary general of the C.G.T., once said, 
the Front Populaire could no more separate itself from the 
Confédération than the latter could afford to split with the 
Government. Before the war, the C.G.T., with its ultimate 
threat of a general strike to enforce acceptance of labour 
demands, had always been regarded as a revolutionary body. 
In 1922 the Communists broke away and formed a con- 
federation of their own, but they fused again in 1936. As 
a result of the stay-in strikes that followed the Front 
Populaire triumph, the leaders found themselves faced 
with a membership nearly quintupled. Apart from this 
phenomenal accretion of numerical strength the organisa- 
tion has acquired an extremely important place in the Front 
Populaire system through the facts that its own plan had 
supplied the greater part of the legislative programme, and 
that its representatives had been responsible for the settle- 
ment with the employers that ended the stay-in strikes with 
such great advantages to the workers. 

Offered a seat in the Cabinet, M. Jouhaux refused it, 
thereby maintaining the tradition of keeping aloof from 
Parliament, and of holding direct action in reserve as an 
ultimate means of pressure in defence of labour’s claims. 
M. Jouhaux cast himself for the combined rdle of a 
counsellor without ministerial responsibility and of a 
dictator with five million men to back up his threats. Of 
these he has not been sparing whenever he thought that the 
Government’s acts were falling behind their promises. If 
a strike is not settled the menace of bringing one hundred 
thousand men “into the street” is uttered. When M. 
Blum was “ going slow ”’, confidence would be shaken by 
the announcement that the time had come “to snatch 
the controls ” from labour’s adversaries by the nationalisa- 
tion of banks and big industry. Swayed above all by class 
motives, the C.G.T., with its demands for vast expenditure 
on public works, has seemed to leave out of account the 
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general interest of the country. At times the extremists in 
its ranks have doubtless threatened to get out of hand, and in 
order to pacify them words more violent than the leaders 
themselves would have preferred have had to be spoken. 

Particularly disturbing to the heads of the C.G.T. is its 
successful invasion by the Communists. And in the word 
“Communists ” lies one of the principal riddles of present- 
day France. Is the “ national” garb that they have adopted 
genuine or is it simply sheep’s clothing intended to blind 
the anti-marxists to the revolutionary hide beneath ? When 
the Communists surcharge the Red Flag with the Tri- 
colour, sing the Marseillaise as well as the Internationale, 
and call for a France that is “ free, strong and happy ”, are 
these honest gestures or are they merely clever tactics ? 
Some Frenchmen are prepared to take the Communists at 
their face value. Others argue that, realising that France 
is not ready for a communist régime, they are concerned to 
do nothing that would arouse immediate and violent re- 
action; but while seeking to inspire confidence, are never- 
theless working steadily towards their goal of a communist 
system modified to suit French characteristics. 

Although forced from time to time to make violent 
speeches in order to maintain their position with the masses 
and to keep alive a constant agitation—they are generally 
held responsible for the persistent strikes that disturbed 
French life all through the summer—the Communists 
have been a good deal more moderate in their avowed 
demands than the Left-wing Socialists, who to-day conse- 
quently appear to be the real extremists. It is the Socialist 
position that the Communists are trying to undermine. 
With the Radical-Socialists they are more ready to co- 
operate, if only because the latter, being a “ patriotic” 
party, will, they know, maintain a strong French army that 
one day might be useful to Russia. When offered seats in 
the Cabinet by M. Blum, the Communists refused; but, 
as their subsequent proposal to sit in the Chautemps Cabinet 
showed, this refusal was probably based less on grounds of 
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principle than on those of tactics. As an electoral device 
the Front Populaire has served them well, and in helping 
to constitute it they were working for their own ends as 
much as were the Socialists and the Radical-Socialists. On 
previous occasions Socialists had refused to accept Radical- 
Socialist offers of office when together they formed the 
majority in the Chamber. They had thus been able to 
call the tune without being responsible for failure. The 1936 
elections had shown how these tactics had profited the 
Socialists at the expense of the Radical-Socialists, and doubt- 
less the Communists thought that they might at some future 
date similarly benefit at the Socialists’ expense. 

In the meantime they have played a leading part in the 
formation of the Front Populaire, and have achieved, much 
to their advantage, the fusion of the labour confederations. 
They ate now pursuing these tactics further by trying to 
persuade the Socialist party to merge with them. But the 
Socialists have no wish to play the fly to their spider and are 
moving very cautiously. M. Blum had the Communist 
party well in hand as part of the Government majority, 
though once they threatened to split the Front Populaire 
over the policy of non-intervention in Spain and again when 
M. Blum asked for his full powers in June. But in neither 
case did the menace materialise. As to their position in the 
country, the recent cantonal elections seem to indicate that 
many petty bourgeois who in 1936 made an excursion into 
Communism have now returned to the Radical-Socialist 
fold. It must be remembered, however, that these elections 
did not include Paris, which is a Communist stronghold. 
In any case, whether or not the Communists are actually 
declining in numbers and influence, as they appear to be, 
the party, unlike its colleagues in the Front Populaire, 
derives strength from being firmly united within itself. 





A NEW HELMSMAN 


IV. A New HetMsMAN 


N driving his very mixed team, M. Blum showed himself 

an adept. When at the end of a year the failure of his 
experiment became patent, it was not because his troops 
refused to follow him but because the financial premises on 
which the experiment was based had proved false. 
Experience showed that increased purchasing power of the 
masses—at any rate when accompanied by social legislation 
that raised prices and checked production—was not the 
sovereign remedy for France’s financial difficulties that 
Socialists had believed it to be; and that continual borrow- 
ing and the abandonment of orthodox budgetary principles 
were bringing the country into highly perilous waters. 
In the spring of this year the Government, conscious of the 
dangers ahead, had asked for a pause in the execution of the 
Front Populaire programme. By mid-summer confidence 
in the franc had disappeared, and in order to restore it 
M. Blum, the Socialist, found himself obliged to imitate 
the example of preceding bourgeois Prime Ministers and ask 
of Parliament those full powers to legislate by decree which 
he had hitherto always opposed. Granted by the Chamber, 
they were refused by the Senate. For the Upper Chamber, 
although predominantly of the Left, had all along followed 
M. Blum with some reluctance, and had no faith in the 
unspecified financial measures that he might have seen fit 
to impose on the country, under the pressure by the more 
extreme elements of his majority and also of the extra- 
parliamentary power of the C.G.T. Rather than bring about 
a dangerous and nationally enfeebling conflict between 
Senate and Chamber, in which civil strife might well have 
played a part, M. Blum, putting the interests of France before 
those of party, resigned. The international situation, he 
felt, was too threatening for France’s position in Europe to 
be weakened by internal dissension. 

This was at the end of June. Since then the principal 
event has been the substitution for a Government “‘ under 
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Socialist direction” of one “under Radical-Socialist 
direction ”, which has led to a reversal of the former’s 
financial methods and a general change of outlook. The 
Government majority, however, remains unchanged, and 
M. Chautemps has been as eloquent in his devotion to the 
Front Populaire as M. Blum ever was. It is true that Left- 
wing Socialists at first kicked against participation in the 
new Chautemps Government, asserting that rather than 
join in it Socialists should rely on the support of the 
“masses”? and the C.G.T., and fulminating against the 
Senate as an obstacle to the fulfilment of the people’s will. 
But the advantages to them of keeping the Front Populaire 
alive were evident, and M. Blum—who, in his determination 
to avoid the dangerous dissensions that a split might 
occasion, was the principal advocate of co-operation—won 
the day. The Communists went so far as to say that they 
would accept seats in the new Government. But M. 
Chautemps, not wanting to hang round his neck a millstone 
that might sink him in the opinion of the country and 
particularly of the Senate, prudently refused the offer. 

The country was not long left in ignorance of the straits 
to which the Blum experiment had brought it. M. Bonnet, 
the new Minister of Finance, announced that when the 
Government took office he had found the Treasury so 
empty that he had had to borrow £3,640,000 to meet every- 
day expenses, and that there was no gold left in the exchange 
equalisation fund. He expected the deficit on the current 
year’s budget to be £63,700,000, and that up to the end of 
the year he would have to borrow £154,700,000. In order 
to remedy this situation full powers were demanded by M. 
Chautemps as they had been by M. Blum. But now the 
circumstances were different and the powers were granted 
at once. M. Chautemps and his orthodox Finance Minister, 
being Radical-Socialists, belonged to the party that pre- 
dominated in the Senate. Further, not only did they 
specifically eliminate from possible measures of recon- 
struction exchange control, which the Radical-Socialists 
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regard as the first step towards an authoritarian régime ; 
their political principles gave assurance that they would not 
indulge in any of the adventures of that kind for which the 
extreme Left were pressing. Although M. Blum was given 
a place of honour in the Cabinet as Vice-President of the 
Council, and although eleven of the Ministers are Socialists, 
it remains the fact that the Chautemps Government, 
though still Front Populaire, was and is “ under Radical- 
Socialist direction”. The orthodoxy of the measures 
introduced by decree for dealing with the financial situation 
was immediate proof of this. Public expenditure was 
drastically cut and heavy additional taxation was imposed, 
so that for next year a budget surplus of about {11,000,000 
was forecast. 

The country is still strongly “‘ Front Populaire” in 
sentiment, but seems to be swinging back slowly towards 
its moderate wing. In spite, however, of all the money 
brought into Paris by the Exhibition, a certain ma/aise has 
persisted through the autumn. It has a double cause. 
There are the material consequences of the Blum legislation, 
including soaring prices, diminished purchasing power, 
hugely increased costs and reduced production, which are 
leading to an agitation for higher wages and threatening 
France’s economic situation. Side by side with these are 
the avowed aims of the extreme Left which, if put into 
practice, would jeopardise the Government’s measures for 
remedying the material evils. Fears of a return to social- 
isation are mixed with anxiety about possible future labour 
conflicts and the Government’s firmness in dealing with 
them. In order to calm these apprehensions, which brought 
grave risk to the franc, the Government have categorically 
reaffirmed their opposition to exchange control, and have 
announced their determination to permit neither violation 
of collective contracts by men or masters nor anything in 
the nature of stay-in strikes. Everything is to be done to 
accelerate production, which is regarded as the crux of the 
economic problem. The Government are prepared to 
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modify even the forty-hour week, which is regarded by 
the working classes as of great importance—even though 
its value may be to some extent symbolic rather than 
material. 


V. THe Fatat Fortry-Hour WEEK 


HE legacy of the Blum experiment is a heavy one. 

Higher wages and shorter hours of work formed a 
contradiction which defeated the original purpose. On 
paper, it is true, the French working man is about 30 per 
cent. better off than he was when the Front Populaire came 
into power. But this rise in wages, combined with the 
forty-hour week and paid holidays, has so greatly augmented 
costs that the cost of living has gone up by at least as much. 
For the black-coated salary-earner it has well outstripped 
any rise in pay he may have had. So the joy over the labour 
victory of 1936 has, in the words of an official of one of 
the big unions, been turned into disquiet and discontent. 
Agitation for a still further increase in pay has been the 
inevitable consequence. Heavy industry’s “no” to this 
demand was based on the fact that the extra charges imposed 
by the forty-hour week and paid holidays on the top of 
higher wages had already increased the hourly wage for 
them by 75 per cent. To the state officials’ justifiable 
demand for better pay the Government have acceded, and 
the existence of even an estimated budget surplus for next 
year thereby becomes problematical. 

The anomaly is that, while the industrial worker has had 
his pay increased by nearly one-third, the output of industry 
has decreased by 10’ per cent. since last year. The principal 
cause is the forty-hour week, which since its introduction a 
year ago has been a source of constant disturbance and 
confusion in the economic life of France and of the 
individual Frenchman. Reduction of working hours was a 
general aspiration of the Front Populaire. The purpose 
was at once to absorb unemployment (the gravity of which 
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seems to have been much exaggerated) and to provide the 
worker with more leisure. Incidentally it was thought that 
additional relaxation would be a spur to extra energy 
during working hours. But results have proved this to 
have been too optimistic a view of human nature. Trans- 
formed under trade union pressure—contrary to the 
Government’s intentions—into a five-day week of eight 
hours a day, the forty-hour week reduced the number of 
days on which a Frenchman works by 62 in the year (in- 
cluding the paid holidays). The harm to the economic 
life of the country is obvious. The favoured lot of the town 
and industrial worker is stimulating the flight of the 
peasants from the hard life of the farm, to the detriment 
of French agriculture. Thus, of the 70,000 extra hands 
required by the railways to equalise the shorter hours 
worked, the majority came, not from among the un- 
employed, but from the vigorous youth of the countryside. 
Happily, however, the Frenchman is nothing if not in- 
dustrious, and the possibility of an extra day’s holiday 
weekly, on which he is merely tempted to spend money, 
exerts by no means an universal attraction. So, in the 
smaller concerns, which represent about half of France’s 
industrial and commercial activity, a good deal of more or 
less clandestine work is still done on the sixth day. But of 
rescinding the forty-hour week law there is no question. 
Like the rest of the social legislation of the Blum experiment 
it is on the statute book and must stand. The task before the 
Government, unions and employers is to find the means 
of making it more flexible in order to modify its harmful 
effects while retaining its principle. 

The direction of affairs being now in Radical-Socialist 
hands, the evolution of the situation, political as well as 
economic, depends upon how far M. Blum and his followers 
are prepared to fall in with the conceptions of M. Chau- 
temps. For from the Right the latter has little to fear. 
Although the Right wing of the Radical-Socialists recently 
repeated the attack they had launched last autumn against 
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the maintenance of the Front Populaire, the party as a whole 
does not wish for a split. Hence, provided the Socialists 
keep in the background their projects for exchange control 
—which the Radical-Socialist congress stigmatised as 
“ fraught with risks at home and abroad ”—forget their 
demands for the abolition of the Senate, control of banks 
and the nationalisation of key industries, and accept the 
economic and financial policy of ‘‘ prudence and wisdom ” 
which the Radical-Socialists consider can alone preserve 
France from dangerous risks, there seems no reason why 
the Front Populaire should not persist. 

At first sight it seems a big “if”. For M. Blum’s 
resignation in June was followed by a vociferous Socialist 
congress whose extremist attitude might be taken to indicate 
that in spite of the country’s financial difficulties the party 
was in no way prepared to renounce its ‘‘ experiments ”. 
Only a few weeks ago, demands such as those already 
indicated were repeated. But, chafe as Socialists may under 
Radical-Socialist tutelage, they are not blind to the risks 
implied in a rupture of the Front Populaire brought about 
by their own action. For with the Chamber composed as 
it is, the break-up of the existing majority would confront 
the President of the Republic with—to say the least of it— 
an extremely difficult task in the finding of a new Prime 
Minister. Efforts would probably be made to bring about 
some kind of “national” Government, to include the 
Radical-Socialists and the Centre. Granted that such a 
combination were feasible, however, even Right-wing 
Radical-Socialists are averse to it for fear of its possible 
effects on the “ masses” and the cries of “ fascism” it 
would raise. From the Socialists’ point of view, it is 
difficult to see how they could benefit by going out into the 
wilderness again of their own volition. The confusion in 
the country would be great and perhaps tempting to 
mischief-makers. Of this the Socialist leaders are well 
aware. French Socialists, as 1914 proved, are Frenchmen 
before they are Socialists, and in the last analysis put the 
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country’s interests before party aims. International develop- 
ments have in the past influenced internal events in France, 
and a powerful factor in favour of the maintenance of the 
Front Populaire may well be found in the complicated and 
uncertain situation in present-day Europe. 





EXIT THE IRISH FREE STATE 


I. Mr. DE VALERA AT GENEVA 


OR two months we have enjoyed almost complete 

political peace while our politicians recuperated after 
their labours at the general election. Mr. de Valera, 
however, with characteristic industry, only left his office 
in Dublin for Geneva, where he enjoyed a busman’s 
holiday at the Assembly of the body which Dublin Opinion 
has rather cruelly christened the League of Procrastinations. 
His contributions to its debates were, on the whole, both 
clear and pertinent, and reveal his attitude towards foreign 
affairs. His first intervention was in the debate on the 
Palestine problem, in which he was the only speaker to 
oppose the principle of partition in any form, quite 
obviously having Irish experience in mind. Although he 
favoured the attempt to find a new solution, he objected 
to agreement in advance that it was to be found along the 
lines of partition. The parties affected, he said, as far as 
they had expressed themselves, were opposed to partition, 
which was the cruellest wrong that could be done to any 
people. It was not going to mean appeasement; it was 
going to give rise in the future to a position that would 
raise problems more difficult than those being dealt with 
at the moment. He did not believe that there could be 
any satisfactory solution, because irreconcilables could not 
be reconciled. To all of which an outside critic might 
perhaps reply that what is being sought in Palestine is 
rather a modus vivendi than a permanent solution, and that 
Mr. de Valera, in his anxiety to ventilate an Irish grievance, 
apparently overlooked the fact that his own conclusion, 
that irreconcilables could not be reconciled, justified, at 
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least temporarily, the policy of partition both in Palestine 
and in Ireland. 

His contribution to the debate on the Spanish situation 
was more valuable. In the long discussion in the Political 
Committee on September 30, he led the opposition to the 
paragraph of the draft resolution on Spain which stated 
that if the immediate withdrawal of non-Spanish com- 
batants could not be obtained, members of the League who 
were parties to the non-intervention agreement would 
consider ending the policy of non-intervention. This, he 
said, would appear to the man in the street as a threat; 
in his opinion, it would compromise the success of the 
negotiations that were envisaged. The policy of his 
Government, he added, had been consistently one of 
non-intervention, and would so remain. They therefore 
would be no party to any threat that if foreign troops were 
not withdrawn from Spain their attitude towards non- 
intervention would be changed. ‘They believed it was the 
best policy from the point of view of the Spanish nation 
and from the point of view of general European peace. 

Later in the debate, when M. Delbos suggested that 
Mr. de Valera had misinterpreted the draft resolution, the 
latter created some amusement by stating that, whilst he 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the French language 
to know the exact muance there might be in certain 
phrases, he was relying upon the English text, which he 
could interpret reasonably well. He finally proposed that 
the paragraph in question be amended to state that if non- 
Spanish combatants in Spain were not withdrawn the non- 
intervention agreement should be revised. As, however, 
M. Litvinoff would not agree to this proposal, Mr. 
de Valera, with the Hungarian, Austrian, Bulgarian, and 
Portuguese delegations, abstained from voting. 

When the draft resolution came before the Assembly, on 
October 3, he renewed his objection. He said that when, 
some twelve months ago, the non-intervention policy 
was agreed on, and the London committee set up, his 
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Government rejoiced. They believed in the policy of non- 
intervention because it respected the right of the Spanish 
people to decide for themselves how they should be 
governed and who should be their rulers—a right held 
particularly precious by his people because of their long 
struggle to have it acknowledged in their own regard. 
They believed in the policy of non-intervention also because 
they were satisfied that if left to themselves the Spanish 
people would quickly secure a decision on the matters in 
dispute, and such conflict as there might be would be 
freed at least from the exasperation and bitterness, the 
callousness and cruelty, which outside interference brought. 
Moteover, they were convinced that foreign Powers were 
unlikely to participate in the conflict through any love of 
the Spanish people, desire for their improvement, or regard 
for their traditions. Their participation was much more 
likely to be prompted by selfish motives, which might 
ultimately lead to the destruction of the great Spanish 
nation, or at least the loss of valuable portions of its terri- 
tory. Finally, they knew that intervention on one side of 
the dispute would inevitably provoke counter-intervention 
on the other, leading to a fatal competition which could 
only end in a general European disaster. He wanted to 
make it clear, therefore, beyond any possibility of mis- 
understanding, that his Government were not being com- 
mitted to any policy of action that might result in the 
termination of the non-intervention agreement. There 
was a danger, he said, that in the present condition of Europe 
the League of Nations, as it now was, might degenerate 
into a mere alliance of one group of States against another 
group. ‘That would be the end of hopes for a real League. 
He considered that the smaller States of the League, in 
particular, should resist from the beginning any tendency 
in that direction. 

In the result, fourteen other member States followed 
Mr. de Valera’s lead and abstained from voting, but as 


Portugal and Albania voted against it the resolution was 
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defeated. Mr. de Valera certainly gave a decisive lead to 
the smaller States, which, on such occasions in the past, 
have often been satisfied to play the part of mere satellites. 
He also correctly interpreted Irish opinion, which is 
definitely suspicious of any policy favoured by Russia. At 
the same time he avoided a pro-Franco policy which might 
have upset his Labour allies. 

Irish apathy about international affairs is nevertheless 
well illustrated by the fact that none of the leading Irish 
newspapers had any comment to make on his action. The 
Wolfe Tone Weekly, which is the latest mushroom growth 
of extreme republican journalism, described Mr. de Valera 
as “ playing second fiddle at Geneva to the Aga Khan, the 
Anglicised Indian who is known solely because of his 
enormous wealth and his activities on the turf”. It also 
reminded him rather unkindly that fifteen years ago, as 
President of the Irish Republic, he had lodged a protest 
with the same League of Nations against the admission of 
the Irish Free State to its membership, on the grounds that 
Ireland was partitioned against her will and had not freely 
accepted the Anglo-Irish Treaty, adding that these dis- 
abilities still remain. Such are the malicious criticisms that 
must be endured by a poacher who has turned gamekeeper. 


Il. THe New Constrrution 


HE Dail re-assembled on October 6 after a holiday of 

nine weeks, its opening day being enlivened by a demon- 
stration of the unemployed. It proceeded at once to discuss 
the five Bills that are necessary to implement the new 
constitution. These comprise an Interpretation Bill to 
govern the form, operation, and interpretation of Acts of 
Parliament, a Bill to regulate elections to the new office 
of President of Ireland, two Bills regulating procedure 
for the election of the new Senate, and a Bill to provide 
for the return of a retiring Chairman of the Dail without 
actual election. The new President, as provided by the 
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constitution, will be elected by the parliamentary electors of 
the country voting as at a parliamentary election under a 
system of proportional representation. The President 
must take office within six months from December 29, 
1937, the date on which the constitution comes into 
operation. The Bill provides that candidates for the 
office may be nominated by twenty members of the 
Oireachtas or Parliament (namely, the Dail and Senate) or 
by four county councils. No member of Parliament or 
county council may nominate more than one candidate. 
A former or retiring President may also nominate himself. 
The Bill contains no provision for challenging or trying the 
validity of a presidential election on account of alleged 
corrupt practices, but incorporates the usual provisions for 
the prevention of electoral abuses by individuals other than 
a candidate or his agents. It is apparently assumed that 
candidates for the position will be above trying to secure 
election by dishonest means. 

Speculation is naturally rife as to the possible candidates, 
but so far no hat is definitely in the ring. Mr. de Valera 
is apparently not anxious to leave the position of power he 
now enjoys, and it is clear that his party would not long 
survive his promotion to the presidency. It was at first 
strongly rumoured that Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Minister for Local Govern- 
ment, would be the Government candidate, but he has 
recently stated, in a public speech, that he hopes to remain 
in his present office for a long time to come. The only 
other candidate who has been definitely mentioned is 
Alderman Alfred Byrne, the redoubtable Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, who would certainly not be acceptable to the 
Government. A Labour party candidate is also probable 
in the event of a party fight for the position, but so far no 
name has been mentioned. It was freely stated that private 
negotiations were taking place between Mr. de Valera and 
Mr. Cosgtave with a view to agreement on a non-party 
candidate, but this Mr. Cosgrave has denied. It is, 
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however, tolerably certain that Mr. de Valera is very anxious 
to secure as his nominee for the presidency someone of 
eminence, culture and nationalist traditions, who would not 
only confer prestige on the office but also act as a healer of 
our bitter domestic discords, which are a heritage from the 
civil war. Such a person might further be able to establish 
friendly contacts with Great Britain and with Northern 
Ireland. ‘This would indeed be an ideal solution, if such a 
candidate can be found, but unfortunately the number of 
citizens fulfilling the requirements is severely limited, and 
in a small country like Ireland substantial unanimity is 
difficult, if not impossible, to attain. The question at the 
moment is whether Mr. de Valera is strong enough to 
compel his party to accept his own patriotic attitude towards 
the problem. 

The suggested provisions for the election of the new 
Senate are both unique and ingenious. It is provided by 
the constitution that this body shall consist of sixty members, 
of whom eleven shall be nominated by the Taoiseach 
(literally Leader or Fuehrer) or Prime Minister, six elected 
by the graduates of the two universities, and the remaining 
forty-three elected from panels formed on a functional or 
vocational basis. From these panels eleven members are 
to be chosen to represent agriculture, eleven to represent 
labour, nine to represent industry and commerce, seven to 
represent administration (which includes voluntary social 
service) and five to represent culture and education, which, 
of course, will also be represented by the six university 
members. It is proposed that the Government shall 
prescribe by order the vocational bodies entitled to nominate 
candidates for each panel, but any twenty-five members of 
the Dail may also nominate. Each deputy is limited to the 
nomination of one candidate; in effect, therefore, the Dail 
would only be able to nominate five candidates. It is also 
proposed that the election from the panels shall be made 
by an electorate consisting of all candidates who at the last 
general election for the Dail secured more than five hundred 
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first-preference votes or were returned unopposed, each 
elector to have one vote for every thousand votes he received 
at the general election. A candidate who was returned 
unopposed is to be deemed to have received seven thousand 
votes, and a candidate who received less than a thousand 
and more than five hundred votes is to be deemed to have 
received one thousand. The Senate under the con- 
stitution must be re-elected after each general election. 

The obvious defect in this system of election is that the 
Senate would probably tend to be a mere reflection of the 
Dail. On the other hand, if the nominating bodies exer- 
cised their powers wisely, a critical and independent body, 
representative of the country’s vocational life, might pos- 
sibly be secured, however the politicians voted. It may 
be also hoped and expected that Mr. de Valera, as Prime 
Minister, will take a wide and liberal view of his powers of 
nomination and select persons of integrity, independence 
and intelligence rather than party hacks. Casual vacancies 
must under the constitution also be filled on his 
nomination. 

When moving the second reading of the Bill in the 
Dail on October 7 Mr. de Valera said that whilst it would 
be impossible to get an ideal Senate, the Government 
believed that there would be little use in having a second 
chamber with the same political controversies and manceuv- 
ring as the Dail. He asked for the assistance of all parties 
in setting up the best possible type of chamber. As a result 
of this appeal the Bill, after it had received a second reading, 
was referred to a special committee of fifteen deputies, 
representing all parties in the House, which is to report 
back to the Dail on November 10. It is obvious that in 
his present precarious position Mr. de Valera recognises 
that he can no longer drive a Bill of this kind through the 
Dail at the point of the party bayonet. But he is still as 
far as ever from satisfying the extreme republicans and 
their militant wing, the I.R.A. 

The latter organisation was, presumably, responsible for 
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the destruction of thirty customs stations on July 28 along 
the border of Northern Ireland and the Free State, an 
event which for obvious reasons coincided with the visit 
of Their Majesties to Belfast. This performance was 
clearly intended as a spectacular protest against partition, 
but its only possible effect is to perpetuate and increase the 
existing barriers to good will and understanding between 
the two parts of Ireland. Some such outrage was so 
clearly to be expected that it is difficult to understand why 
it was not guarded against. Questioned at the opening of 
the Dail concerning the possibility of extending an amnesty 
to political prisoners, Mr. de Valera replied that at present 
there were nineteen such persons in custody, including one 
convicted of murder whose sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life, twelve convicted of crimes of 
violence, four of the unlawful possession of firearms, and 
two of membership of unlawful associations. It was the 
duty of the Government, he continued, to preserve the 
peace and protect the lives and property of the citizens, but 
where they were satisfied that the release of the prisoners 
referred to was consistent with that duty they were willing 
to give the case consideration. 

The attitude of the irreconcilable element was well put 
by the invincible and incorrigible Miss Mary MacSwiney 
when speaking at Fermoy in September. After referring 
to the treason of Mr. de Valera and his party in taking the 
oath and entering the Dail in 1927, she said that as a Govern- 
ment they were obliged to agree to the abdication of one 
English King and the accession of another. The English 
King was also in the new constitution, camouflaged as an 
organ, an instrument, or a method of procedure. Mr. 
de Valera, she said, had gone to Geneva, not as a leader of 
the Republic, but as a Minister of the Dominions of the 
King of England. If that was good enough for the Govern- 
ment it was not good enough for republicans, and they 
would not rest day or night until they had altered it. 

Another point of view is represented in two remarkable 
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atticles recently published by Professor James Hogan, Pro- 
fessor of History at University College, Cork, in which he 
discusses the anomalous situation arising from the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921.* Professor Hogan is an independent 
political thinker with an able and logical mind. He points 
out that, whatever were the practical advantages of the 
Treaty settlement, it failed to settle the question of principle 
which was at the root of the struggle, namely, whether 
political authority in Ireland was of Irish or British origin. 
He traces the clash between the British and Irish inter- 
pretations of the Treaty, and points out that the original 
constitution, which we were told was imposed on us by the 
legislative supremacy of the British Parliament, declared 
the people of Ireland to be the original source of political 
authority, and invested the Irish Parliament with the sole 
and exclusive power of making laws for the Free State. He 
proves also that the purely legal British interpretation 
recoiled on its authors like a boomerang, in the shape of 
the Statute of Westminster, which established the legis- 
lative independence of the Dominions beyond question and 
enabled a hostile Irish Government to cut the ground from 
under the Treaty settlement. In Professor Hogan’s view 
the real issue in the constitutional controversy between the 
Irish and British Governments since 1932 is inseparable 
from the wider issue, whether the principles of autonomy 
and equality formulated with an almost mystical fervour at 
successive Imperial Conferences are a teality, or only a 
camouflage for the old compulsory imperialism. 

He maintains, with unanswerable logic, that in conse- 
quence of the first article of the Treaty, which equated 
“status ” with “Dominion status”, we have gradually 
outgrown the Treaty itself, but that on the other hand the 
harbour and defence provisions of the Treaty are. stipula- 
tions, unconnected with status, which cannot be outgrown 
because they form part of an international agreement 
between the two countries. Claiming that Ireland’s present 

* Ireland To-day, September and October 1937. 
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position, in the Commonwealth but not of it, is unsatis- 
factory for a great many reasons, and that it is impossible 
to conceive of any solution in which the Irish nation would 
be prepared to take the British monarchy and its symbols 
to its heart, he suggests that the situation must resolve 
itself either into a new type of relationship or into secession. 
In the light of these facts, he declares, the question whether 
the Commonwealth is wide enough to include an Irish 
republic assumes immediate and practical significance. 

The declaration of an Irish republic, however, apart 
from its serious economic implications, would have one 
fatal consequence which Professor Hogan would certainly 
deplore. On December 29 the Irish Free State will, under 
the new constitution, assume the name of Ireland—a word 
that has a far deeper and more potent meaning for any 
patriotic Irishman than the word “republic”. If the 
twenty-six counties now comprising the Irish Free State 
declare a republic they will postpone, if not for ever, cer- 
tainly for many generations, that juridical unity with the 
North which alone can make the word Ireland a political 
reality. It would be a heavy price to pay for the attempted 
conciliation of a virtually irreconcilable minority, and those 
who paid it would be execrated by posterity. 

In any event, does not the new constitution—which the 
British Government has not challenged—give us all the 
symbols and institutions of a republic except the title ? 
Mr. de Valera’s speech at the Ard Fheis, or annual con- 
vention, of the Fianna Fail party, on October 12, proves 
that he certainly thinks so, and that he does not intend 
permanently to divide the country for the sake of a word. 

This important declaration of policy was made in reply 
to a speech from a member of the party executive, Mrs. 
Tom Clarke, the widow of Tom Clarke, who was one of the 
signatories to the proclamation of the Republic in 1916 
and who was executed after the rebellion. This lady, in 
an outspoken and courageous address, pointed out that the 
Fianna Fail party had lost 80,000 first-preference votes at 
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the general election, and suggested that they should probe 
the cause and try to see where they were going wrong and 
losing the confidence of the people. Referring to the 
policy of the Irish republic, she said that if the leaders were 
slipping it was up to the organisation to prevent them 
from slipping too far. She criticised Mr. de Valera for 
not having used his position at Geneva to drive a bargain 
with Great Britain, and asked why the Dail was called 
together by telegraph to pass a Bill approving of the 
abdication of a British King and the accession of his suc- 
cessor, who was given authority to act for us in foreign 
affairs. ‘The republican attitude towards what happened 
in England should have been, she said, to ignore the whole 
thing. It was quite possible, she added, that the Govern- 
ment had changed its mind as to the national objective. 
It might in its wisdom have come to the conclusion that a 
republic was not as desirable as it looked to them at one 
time, that a safer and saner position for Ireland was to be 
a contented Dominion of England, and they might be 
perfectly honest in their change of mind, but she demanded 
a clear statement of their position. 

Mr. de Valera, in reply, said that as far as he was con- 
cerned, on the basis of the new constitution, the next move 
forward must be to get within that constitution the whole 
of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. Unity had to come 
first. He did not propose to change the name of Ireland 
into that of the Irish Republic until he could do it for the 
whole of Ireland. If they declared a republic for the 
twenty-six counties it would only make the task of securing 
the unity of Ireland more difficult, and he was not going to 
do it. With regard to our relations with Great Britain, 
he said, the Government’s desire was that our people and 
the people in the neighbouring island should live peacefully 
as neighbours—neither interfering with the rights of the 
other. They recognised the two countries had certain 
interests in common, but the Government must be the 
judges themselves, and could not be told they must do this 
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or that. They would maintain their stand as regards the 
land annuities and would seek to have the ports handed 
over completely to the Irish people. Defending his 
attitude at Geneva, he said he would not accept the League 
of Nations as an impartial court to decide on questions 
between Great Britain and ourselves, and he did not regard 
the fundamental rights of our people as a subject for 
bargaining. The Government were not, he added, going 
to be deflected from their position one iota by the fact that 
they had not a majority in the Dail. If it was necessary to go 
to the people and to tell them they would have to put the 
situation right, the Government were quite prepared to do 
so. All of which proves conclusively that Mr. de Valera 
has no intention of allowing either his friends or enemies 
to push him over the republican precipice, however much 
he may enjoy sitting on its edge. 


III. Economic PRoBLEMS AND PorRTENTS 


HE problems confronting the new Ireland, however, 


are by no means solely or mainly constitutional. The 
ordinary citizen is far more concerned with questions that 
affect the realities of daily life. ‘The first business of the 
Dail was a debate on the cost of living, initiated by the 
Opposition, and the second reading of a Bill dealing with 
the control of prices. The Opposition complaint is that 
since 1931 the cost of living in the Free State has increased 
by thirteen points, while in Great Britain it has increased 
only by ten. Flour, bacon, tea, potatoes and sugar, the 
staple items in the people’s domestic budget, all cost con- 
siderably more than in Great Britain. There is scarcely an 
article in general use that has not been increased in price 
by some order, tariff or regulation. The Irish housewife 
pays one-third more for bread than the British, because 
baker’s flour costs eleven shillings per sack more here than 
in Great Britain. This difference in price is not due to 
profiteering by the Irish millers, but principally to the fact 
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that by law they have to use a large proportion * of Irish 
wheat bought at a guaranteed price, and consequently 
must also use a much higher percentage than British millers 
of the more expensive Manitoba wheat in order to secure a 
proper mixture. The basic fact is that whilst the Irish 
farmer in 1936 obtained thirteen shillings for the produce 
that brought him one pound in 1931, he paid one pound in 
1936 for goods that would have cost him sixteen shillings 
in 1931. This year, however, there has been a slight 
improvement in agricultural prices, due to world conditions. 

In brief, the policy pursued since 1932 by Mr. de Valera’s 
Government has tended to benefit the urban at the expense 
of the rural population, although even in the cities the 
increased cost of living has led to labour unrest and demands 
for increased wages. A strike in the building trade in 
Dublin and Cork has only just concluded, having lasted for 
six months to the serious loss of all concerned. The 
recently published census of industrial production for the 
yeats 1932 to 1935 shows that during that period the gross 
output of the main industrial groups increased by 
£18,000,000 and the number of persons employed by over 
23,000. Wages, however, increased by only £1,600,000. 
Factories have been opened all over the country, and so 
far as the towns are concerned there is undoubtedly a super- 
ficial appearance of prosperity. From a broader national 
standpoint this is illusory; for the position of Irish agri- 
culture, our principal industry, is such that immediate relief 
is necessary. 

Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
replies that the people are consuming more and saving 
more. ‘This is certainly borne out by the increase in the 
consumption of beer, spirits and tobacco, the purchases of 
private motor cars, the savings-bank deposits, and the 
number of passengers by road and rail, as well as by the 
decrease in the number of registered unemployed. Mr. 
Lemass claims, moreover, that the rise in the cost of living 

* In September this was 4o per cent. 
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here is no greater than in any other country. But the 
revenue returns for the last financial year show that one- 
third of the Free State revenue is derived from customs 
duties on imports; if the Government’s industrial policy 
is a success a time must come when this revenue will prac- 
tically cease. The deficiency can be supplied only by an 
increased yield from existing taxation, thanks to growing 
prosperity, or by increased taxation, which the country 
cannot bear. 

The trade returns for the year ended September 1937 
disclose a visible adverse trade balance of £20,690,690, the 
largest since the Free State was established. This is due in 
part to the shortage of exportable store cattle in the Free 
State, which is the result of the slaughter of calves by 
government order two years ago. The parlous condition 
of agriculture is revealed by the fact that the minimum wage 
for agricultural labourers has been fixed by the Agricultural 
Wages Board, under the new Act, at twenty-four shillings 
aweek. Mr. Luke Duffy, the secretary of the Irish Labour 
party, pointed out that where the employer provided the 
farm worker with three meals a day for six days a week, as 
is usually the case, eleven shillings and sixpence would be 
deducted from the minimum wage of twenty-four shillings, 
and if the labourer lived in a cottage owned by the farmer a 
further sum of two shillings would be deducted for rent. 
The worker would thus receive ten shillings and sixpence 
with which to purchase food, fuel and clothing for his wife 
and family and his own food on Sundays. _ It is little wonder 
that in the last ten years the Irish countryside has lost 
four per cent. of its population, and that since 1933, it is 
estimated, over 71,000 people have sought work in Great 
Britain. 

Straws show how the wind blows: quite recently a 
solicitor applying for a dance-hall licence at Castletown 
Berehaven in West Cork asked to have the minimum age 
of girls who might be admitted reduced to seventeen years, 
because most of those over that age had emigrated. 
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Another aspect of the same problem was tragically illus- 
trated by the disastrous fire at Kirkintillock in Scotland in 
September, in which ten young Irish boys, migratory 
labourers from Achill, lost their lives. Some two thousand 
of these young people travel each year from the agricultural 
slums on our western seaboard to the Scottish potato fields, 
and nearly as many more scatter over Great Britain for 
general harvesting operations. The economy of their 
homes rests on their small holdings and on the wages thus 
earned abroad, out of which they pay their home shop- 
keepers for the tea, sugar and flour that augment the 
produce of their little farms. Public indignation has been 
roused by this disaster, and the Government has set up an 
inter-departmental committee of civil servants to investi- 
gate the migration problem. But it is difficult to see how 
anything but a compulsory stoppage of emigration, which 
is of course impossible politically, can intercept the natural 
economic forces that are responsible. 

The League for Social Justice, which is a new social 
action organisation, claims in a public statement that these 
migratory labourers are but a symptom of the perennial 
poverty which afflicts a large part of rural Ireland, and 
which the Government attempts to mitigate by a system 
of subsidies and doles. ‘The true remedy, it affirms, is a 
bold national scheme of reconstruction, which would widen 
the basis of primary production and employ idle labour 
on unused land to produce new national wealth. It points 
out that west of a line drawn from Cork to Derry are some 
two million acres of land which now produce nothing, but 
which a scheme of re-afforestation would put to productive 
use, and that whilst thirty per cent. of the land area of the 
rest of Europe is under timber, less than one-and-a-half 
per cent. of the Free State bears neglected and decaying 
woodlands. In order to tackle this and similar problems, 
it proposes the establishment of an Economic Development 
Commission, to be financed by credits from the Currency 
Commission; the latter should be relieved of its obligation 
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to maintain an artificial parity with sterling. While much 
might be said for the League’s re-afforestation scheme, it is 
to be feared that its financial cure might prove worse than 
the disease. The remedy for unemployment is, as the 
League insists, the obvious one of giving employment so 
long as there is work of real economic value to the nation 
to be done, always provided that such employment can be 


paid for without upsetting the entire economic system of 
the country. 


The Irish Free State, 
November 1937. 





AMERICA, THE WORLD AND 
THE RECESSION 


I. IsoLATION AND INTERNATIONALISM 


HERE are two matters of paramount importance in 

the United States as this golden autumn fades toward 
winter: the halt in the upswing of the business cycle, and 
the troubled evolution of an American foreign policy. 

A good many subordinate questions, of course, confront 
the nation: the meeting of Congress in special session 
on November 15, called to pass laws calculated in large 
measure to stimulate the depleted purchasing power of the 
low-income groups; the efforts of the two warring wings 
of organized labor to make peace and thus restore their 
standing with government and with public opinion; 
attempts to revive or re-make the Republican party into an 
effective opposition group; President Roosevelt’s further 
relations with the judiciary and with the inconsistent 
elements that now make up the Democratic party; the 
whole broad question of the “ Roosevelt revolution ”’— 
shall it press ahead, or shall it retreat in the face of economic 
storm-clouds ? These questions all have their vital place 
in a history of the United States at the end of this crucial 
year. 

But first something about the people. This corre- 
spondent has just had the advantage of crossing the con- 
tinent twice, exploring the political and economic lie-of-the- 
land. It can be written confidently that the American 
people are as yet scarcely conscious of the meaning of 
economic recession to them. Public opinion is. still 
tranquil, indeed complacent in the midst of bountiful 
harvests, good prices on the whole, increased wages; 
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it sees industrial production still busy, with its back-log of 
advance orders, and retail trade continuing under the 
impetus of all these factors. 

There have been few strikes for many months; the 
weather has been grand almost everywhere; only a few 
local elections have stirred up their brazen echoes; the 
public has been able to give its full attention to football 
and the new motor-car styles, and to bask in the traditional 
American emotions of autumnal harvest time. 

But some undercurrents need to be noted in this study 
of the public mind. One, important enough to be called a 
gtound-swell, is the pronounced anti-war feeling. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it is true, was not greatly rebuked for his 
Chicago speech, which implied some sort of action to 
quarantine peace-breaking Powers, but that was because 
his inference was so indefinite, and was followed a day or 
two later by an assurance that he had “learned much ” in 
the years 1913 to 1921 when he was in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. The public feeling against taking risks to keep the 
peace, or against what people call “‘ involvement in foreign 
politics and wars”’, is so powerful that it could sweep the 
Roosevelt Administration into helpless disrepute if a serious 
false move were made. 

When President Roosevelt crossed the continent a few 
weeks ago, he constantly encountered this popular fear of 
American entanglement in wars, and met little conscious 
realization of the fact that the way to avoid ultimate entangle- 
ment is to take precautionary steps now. In his speeches, 
he sought to drive home the belief that isolation for 
America is quite hopeless, but he was working against a 
great intellectual and emotional barrier. Perhaps Mr. 
Roosevelt can win public confidence in himself personally 
as a pilot of foreign policies, and hence take the steps he 
deems necessary; but it is to be doubted whether the public 
will fully realize what he is at, or will follow him if they do. 

Thus, out on the cattle range, at a little town in Wyoming 
(where the coyotes howl and the cowboys lament), Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s special train stopped for a little while, and he 
stood on the back platform making a short political speech. 
One old chap, who looked very much like a retired cowboy, 
had clambered to the top of a nearby freight car. There 
was a worried look on the old chap’s face, and at the first 
lull in Mr. Roosevelt’s little speech he stood up on his 
freight car and shouted : 

“* Are ya goin’ t’ keep us out o” war?” 

The President recognized a genuine voice of America, 
and he said : 

“Things do look bad, but I think we’ll pull through 
all right.” And a few days later, at Chicago, he attempted 
a more definitive answer. 

This trivial-seeming incident really reflects the pervasive 
inhibition which American public opinion still places upon 
its President. ‘The public, it must be emphasized over and 
over again, is still dominated by nostalgia—nostalgia for 
the physical isolation which seems so possible when you 
are shut away behind one of two oceans and one of two 
mountain ranges. The public wants to keep out of war, 
and still interprets its desires in the ostrich sense. So great, 
however, is the basic desire for peace that there is just a 
chance it could be channelled by leadership into a positive 
policy. Toward that task, many of the recent speeches of the 
President and of Secretary Cordell Hull have been directed. 

In all probability, most of the cabled accounts of the 
President’s Chicago speech were devoted to his hint of 
concerted “ quarantine” action, and his condemnation of 
peace-breaking nations. But even more significant for 
American opinion were the passages intended to persuade 
people that isolation is impossible. The President and the 
Secretary of State know that this consciousness may grow 
only slowly, but they are constantly hammering away at the 
theme. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in two effective quotations from James 
Hilton’s Lost Horizon—then showing in the nation’s movie- 


houses—sought to prove that the United States can be 
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no Shangri La. In between the two quotations, the 
President put the following words of his own: 


If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let 
no one imagine that America will escape, that America may 
expect mercy, that this western hemisphere will not be attacked 
and that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization. 

If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have a world 
in which we can breathe freely and live in amity without fear— 
the peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort to uphold 
laws and principles on which peace can rest secure. 


At this point, it is interesting to note, the Chicago 
audience—grouped around a windy bridge-head—burst 
into applause for the first time in the speech. 

Again, later, the President said : 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. 
It can engulf States and peoples remote from the original scene 
of hostilities. We are determined to keep out of war, yet we 
cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous effects of war and 
the dangers of involvement. We are adopting such measures as 
will minimize the risk of involvement, but we cannot have 


complete protection in a world of disorder in which confidence 
and security have broken down. 


These passages, which might be duplicated from several 
addresses of Secretary Hull, are part of an educational 
program: the uphill task of persuading the American 
people to take risks for peace. That part of these recent 
speeches can be taken with extreme seriousness. The 
parts which suggest that the United States may soon be 
ready to lead or share in any embargo or boycott movement 
need to be read with the greatest caution. 

A few days after the Chicago speech, an important 
student of foreign affairs called on the President, and asked 
him about the possibility of embargo or boycott policies. 
** Ah, my dear fellow,” replied Mr. Roosevelt in effect, 
“you are on page 257. I am only on page two.” 

Page three, it may be said, was the League condemnation 
of Japan. Page four was the State Department’s align- 
ment with Geneva. Page five was the summoning of the 
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Brussels conference. Page six was the dispatch of a 
technically strong American delegation—an_ effective 
diplomat, Mr. Norman Davis, and two especially well- 
informed expert assistants, Dr. Hornbeck and Mr. Moffat. 
Page seven was the attempt to get Japan to attend the 
conference. Pages eight and nine may see this effort to 
gain Japan’s participation continued. And, as is obvious, 
there are many, many more pages before the stage of force- 
ful economic action is even on the horizon. Indeed, 
that sort of action is in an entirely different chapter, and it 
is possible it will never be reached. For if it is clear that 
embargoes and boycotts are acts of hostility against which 
Japan might forcibly retaliate, then it is equally clear that 
the United States is not prepared to back up such policies 
with armed force. Public opinion, indeed, is not sure that 
the embargo chapter is in the book at all, even though the 
President believes it to be there. Certainly the American 
people would not tolerate the idea of a war with Japan over 
some Chinese provinces, nor upon any other terms short of 
a direct attack upon immediate American interests. 

Thus, so far, the real policy of the United States is that of 
a mediating neutral. Our diplomatic and speech-making 
language may be that of a Power seeking to enforce the 
treaties, but our acts are those of an old-fashioned neutral. 
We sympathize with China, of course; we want to see 
Japan’s aggressions curbed; we would like to see the war 
ended. But we are not prepared to send our fleet to put it 
to an end, and we know that Great Britain cannot spare its 
own fleet for these purposes. 

While the great body of American opinion is strongly 
against forceful intervention by the United States, even our 


informed experts take the same view. Mr. Walter Lippmann 
writes : 


It is the part of wisdom to make our talk conform to our purposes, 

and to approach Japan and China, not as if we were members of 

the League, but as neutrals, concerned about peace and our 

interests in the Orient. No good can possibly come from a 
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aid of pinpricks, mild sanctions and provocative resolutions. 
hey could deceive nobody except the Chinese, who would be 
the principal victims of the deception. ‘The wiser course is to 
recognize the situation as it is, and to hope that China and 
Japan will make a peace, intervening only as friendly mediators 
and to protect by negotiation those interests which we deem to be 
important. 

The official attitude is not so cautious as this. There 
is still a disposition to seek for diplomatic means of 
restraining Japan, in collaboration with Great Britain. 
Some faith is still pinned to condemnatory resolutions, and 
to meetings that reveal again Japan’s isolation—from the 
democracies. But, mainly, American policy follows the 
meandering path of opportunism. As has so often been 
the case in Anglo-Saxon diplomacy, the State Department 
sends its diplomats to Brussels in the hope that “‘ something 
will turn up.” It is the next step to take. What will be 
done thereafter seems still a mystery. 


II. BrrrisH—AMERICAN RELATIONS 


UT one aspect of the Brussels meeting has already 

aroused forewarning here. It is the danger that under 
such circumstances misunderstandings between the United 
States and Great Britain may arise. ‘Truth to tell, it is at 
just such well-intentioned but poorly planned moments 
that trouble creeps in. And in this instance it very much 
serves the book of various Powers to have a wedge driven 
between the two most powerful democracies. Already a 
good deal of latent misunderstanding and resentment is 
bottled up in Washington at the long-protracted delay over 
the Anglo-American trade agreement. It may be that, 
before these words are read, reason will have ruled, and 
some way out of the trade agreement impasse will have been 
found. But in early November Secretary Hull and his 
aides were certainly extremely anxious for the trade agree- 
ment to make swifter progress—if it has been making any 
progress atall. It is vital that the Hull program show better 
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results soon. Hearings have just been held over the 
Czechoslovakian agreement, which consolidated much 
domestic opposition to the Hull program. And it is clear 
that a good Anglo-American agreement is necessary to offer 
some inducement to the closed-economy nations. If the 
agreement falls flat because of objections in London, how- 
ever excusably the blame may be laid at the Dominions’ 
doors, the State Department will be grievously disappointed, 
and hence in a mood to believe the worst of Downing Street. 

That the danger of a serious American—British misunder- 
standing is in the air, but that the State Department (and 
presumably the Foreign Office) are aware of it, was shown 
by an important little incident on November 1. Mr. 
Eden was quoted in early dispatches from London as having 
placed full responsibility for the calling of the Brussels 
Conference—and hence full responsibility in the eyes of 
Japan—upon the United States. The Foreign Minister 
was misrepresented. All he had said was that the decision 
for holding the conference in Brussels, instead of elsewhere, 
was the United States’. But the cables at first failed to 
make this distinction, and the State Department was frantic. 
A correct version was hastily obtained from London, 
distributed to the American press, and complete official 
satisfaction with the British attitude made entirely clear. 
Thus eagerly is the State Department attempting to 
prevent the rift that might so easily be produced. 

This alertness, and the Administration’s continued effort 
to lead public opinion toward a more positive peace policy, 
are almost the only really hopeful factors in the American 
foreign policy. Otherwise, the United States is sunk in 
difficulties similar to those of other democracies. What we 
seemingly gain by geographical isolation is doubtless a loss 
for the rest of the world. But President Roosevelt, whose 
personal and official policies were made clear in the Chicago 
speech, is still turning the pages of his book, and if we have 
not got beyond pages six or seven, it is important to recall 
that in his view there is a page 257. 
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Ill. THe CuHecx to BusINEss 


LTHOUGH one wing of the Administration is 

working busily with the foreign problem, the President 
himself—by November—and most of his advisers were 
grappling exclusively with the problems raised by the halt, 
at least temporary, in the economic up-curve. The official 
economists are of no two minds. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, an important group of over a hundred 
experts, using all the data available to the Government, 
concluded in a report on November 2 : 


In the fall of 1937, the upswing of the business cycle has been 
temporarily halted. Although it is impossible to determine 
definitely to what extent the present recession will continue into 
1938, the chances appear to be against a sufficiently early and 
vigorous rise in 1938 to bring the average of industrial activity 
and of consumer incomes for that year up to that of 1937. 


These are measured words, coming from New Deal 
sources. The trend of wholesale prices, the Bureau 
continues, has been downward since April, 1937, and is 
expected to continue so into 1938. Industrial production, 
which kept high until the end of August, is also forecast 
officially to be lower in 1938 than in 1937. And the entire 
national income for 1937, tentatively estimated at about 
69,000 million dollars, is expected to be lower next year. 

The increased industrial activity in 1937, the experts 
point out, was due very largely to booms in steel and textiles. 
Cotton consumption by domestic mills was the greatest 
in history, and steel production reached the peak of 85 
per cent. of capacity in August. But early in the summer 
recession set in, and in both industries production was 
sustained by burning the back-logs of accumulated orders. 
The government economists see little sign of an increased 
demand in the industries using steel, although plenty of 
need exists in the building trades. The railroads would 
likewise use much steel if they were granted fare increases, 
to overbalance the wage increases ordered earlier in the 
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year. But such fare increases are still blocked. In housing, 
recession is also under way. 

Government economists, in that singularly objective 
report from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, do not 
agree with the somewhat panicky view of certain stock- 
market operators that a major depression is upon us. 
“Many of the conditions which in the past have been 
associated with the termination of a major cyclical upswing 
in business activity now are absent,” they conclude, in 
words that meet with agreement from the majority of 
private experts. 

Many favorable factors are seen in the situation by 
economic analysts: business debts are low, credit is cheap 
and plentiful, banking resources are not strained, there is 
no building boom and there has been an absence of violent 
speculation of the type that frequently precedes the end of a 
business boom. ‘The volume of security issues for new 
capital purposes during the first 7 months of 1937 was 
approximately 50 per cent. larger than in the same period of 
1936. ‘There exists great need for further expansion and 
rehabilitation of plant and equipment in many industries, 
The volume of demand deposits and money in circulation 
is considerably in excess of the volume in the late 1920's, 
sufficient to support a considerably higher level of activity, 
and the base is widened by a large volume of gold in excess 
of reserves. The expansion in the credit base is still 
fundamentally capable of supporting greater industrial 
activity and higher prices than have yet been reached in the 
recovery curve. 

These are reasons for thinking that the recession which 
began earlier in the year is not likely to turn into a depression 
similar to that which ended in 1933. The peak of the late 
upswing was evidently reached at some time around March, 
and the subsequent recession was not wholly perceived, and 
not reflected in the stock market, until the end of August. 
Since then, of course, the market plummetings have done 
their part to drive the recession further. 
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The up-swing that ended earlier in the year was stimulated 
in great measure by the inflationary policies of the Ad- 
ministration. The cheap-money policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the soldiers’ bonus, vast relief expenditures, 
and the imports of foreign gold all financed the boom. 
By mid-winter, the Treasury and the White House were 
alarmed at the proportions of the expansion, and began to 
deflate. The larger part of the excess bank reserves were 
wiped away, foreign gold was sterilized. And, while the 
federal budget on the surface seemed still to be unbalanced, 
the Treasury was actually taking in more money in taxes 
than it was disbursing in purchasing power. Deflation was 
under way. The extra funds which the Treasury was 
collecting, and not spending, were salted away in sterilized 
gold and social security bonds, which in reality reduced the 
national debt while for the moment adding to the apparent 
deficit. 

The only way to replace the deficit in purchasing-power 
produced by this excess of collections over disbursements 
was for private capital to assume the spending formerly 
undertaken by the government. President Roosevelt 
urged private capital so to do. With the government 
failing to provide the nourishment for business, and with 
business failing to provide it for itself, a good deal of 
hunger—deflation—was bound to result. That is pre- 
cisely what happened; for business, which in January 
looked as if it might take up the burden, went on strike. 

Why did it go on strike? There are two ways of putting 
the answer. One is to say that private capital was frightened 
by President Roosevelt’s threat to “‘ master” it, was con- 
vinced by his Supreme-Court-packing plan that he intended 
to remove constitutional restrictions in the way of govern- 
mental regulation of business, and in alliance with militant 
labor was going to squeeze business into well-disciplined 
subordination to an all-powerful government. The other 
answer, advanced by New Dealers, is that business refused 
to rise to its patriotic responsibility, and, seeing an 
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opportunity to crush President Roosevelt beneath another 
depression, set about this task methodically and vengefully. 

The reasonable explanation covers both answers. In 
February, when Mr. Roosevelt initiated his Court-packing 
plan and when strikes were at their height, the President 
was certainly making no effort to conciliate or persuade 
private capital into taking up the load that government was 
laying down. His attitude toward business has seldom been 
more militant. The Court plan, combined with the C.I.O. 
strikes, sit-downs and riots, reduced business to a case of 
jitters, even while momentum carried business indices 
higher. The New Dealers pointed to the indices and 
ignored the jitters, and now they are taking the con- 
sequences. On the other hand, it is also true that business 
saw an opportunity to have its revenge. And few can 
blame business. Moreover, in so far as industrial leaders 
felt that President Roosevelt was an ultimate menace to the 
national economy and polity, they were doubtless justified 
in using the weapons in their control—ballots having 
failed—to put him in a hole. 

Now the great issue, one greater perhaps than the issues 
of political campaigns, hinges upon the outcome of this 
battle—this strike of capital. Already the Administration 
has made one concession, a surrender that may have 
sweeping consequences. The Federal Reserve Board has 
reduced its stock margin requirements to 40 per cent. 
Wall Street has been after the reduction all along, but it is 
even more anxious to get the Administration on the run, 
and one surrender is tremendously encouraging. The 
reduction of margin requirements is an assumption by the 
Federal Reserve Board that markets are too low, and that 
people ought to be attracted into the market by lower 
margins. ‘The action makes the Reserve Board a judge of 
the price of stocks. If people are persuaded to enter the 
market by the action, and if then stocks go lower still, they 
can justifiably blame the Reserve Board for opening the door 
for them. It will inevitably be said that the Government 
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has encouraged speculation, and, if a crash comes, the 
blame will be laid to the Reserve Board by those who have 
lost their money. 

Wall Street is not thinking of this aspect, though New 
Dealers who do not support the action of the Board are 
deeply disturbed. Wall Street simply sees that at a crucial 
moment investors have been asked by the Federal Govern- 
ment to come into the market, and a major concession has 
come out of Washington at last. 

The next concession in line is the repeal or substantial 
modification of the Corporation Surplus Tax law. This 
measure has concentrated upon itself all possible opposition, 
including numerous important members of the Roosevelt 
Administration, like Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, and various 
others. Meantime, the President still talks about the 
distribution of more income to the “submerged one- 
third.” That was his reply to press-men when they asked 
about further concessions to business. But his very talk 
may serve to mask a further gesture to persuade business to 
loosen up its purse strings, and ensure that the present 
recession is no more than a temporary downward 
fluctuation. 

Major measures of the special session of Congress 
—the wages and hours Bill and crop control—are in the 
interest of the low-income group. Neither Bills, according 
to every indication here, will emerge in radical form. 
Crop control is not to be compulsory, except perhaps in the 
case of tobacco, where the growers are anxious for rigid 
controls. The wages and hours Bill will not affect major 
industry, which is already well above the minimum stand- 
ards to be erected. And if Congress, early in the new year, 
proceeds to adopt measures conciliatory to business—as 
the legislators, beyond the slightest doubt, will do if they 
are given any encouragement—then it seems clear that 
capital will be under strong inducement to loosen up, and 
prevent the recession from becoming a major depression. 
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IV. Tue PourricaL Horizon 


EMAIN, however, the political factors. Business will 

still distrust President Roosevelt, and seek every means 
to replace him in 1940 with a mote satisfactory President, 
meantime tying his hands through a rebellious Congress. 
It is a difficult time for the President. In no historical 
precedent has a President failed to lose strength at the mid- 
term elections of his second four years. And the present 
Congress, although elected on Mr. Roosevelt’s coat-tails, 
showed from February to August its capacity for revolt. 
The tendency is bound to grow greater, even if a violently 
controversial Supreme Court plan is no longer in the 
picture, with the approaching jockeying for the next 
presidential nomination. Such elections cast long shadows 
before, in the United States. Precisely in order to preserve 
his authority, President Roosevelt refuses to renounce 
third-term ambitions. He has told friends that, if ever 
he declared himself ready to retire in 1940, the sweepstakes 
for his successor would be open, and he would be thrust 
out of his leadership. ‘This is not to prejudge the question 
of his running in 1940: the best conclusion is that the matter 
is still very open. If the President feels his task is un- 
finished, and unlikely to be finished by a probable successor, 
he will be under strong impulsion to challenge old traditions 
and stand again. Only if his present tilting with business 
ends successfully for him is he likely to head voluntarily 
toward private life. 

Business would be encouraged to resist the President, 
and spurning his potential concessions, to aim for his 
destruction, if there were real signs of leadership among 
the Republicans or clear possibility of a real alliance with 
the insurgent Democrats. But the Republicans are still 
damaging themselves by futile internecine squabbles. 
Former President Hoover, Candidate Landon, and National 
Chairman Hamilton are vying with one another for primacy. 
Senator Vandenberg is the real leader. But no practical 
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means of consolidating the party are yet visible. It is the 
same old story of futility in opposition, until some mystic 
corner is turned . . . and the corner is not yet in sight. 
President Roosevelt, however, has plenty of trouble on 
his own side of the fence, and with his business adversaries. 
Whether this struggle will turn into a death-battle, or 
whether an armistice is in view, is perhaps the outstanding 


economic and political question confronting the United 
States. 


United States of America, 
November 1937. 





COLONIAL TARIFFS AND 
QUOTAS 


HE colonial question has reached a new phase. On 

the one hand, the German Government has officially 
installed the demand for the return of colonies in its inter- 
national policy. On the other, the consideration of the 
economic aspect of the problem, which Germany herself 
has stressed in her propaganda, is passing rapidly from the 
stage of arm-chair study to the stage of action, if action by 
the colonial Powers is indeed called for. 


I. Mr. EpeEn’s OFFER 


OT the least memorable part of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 

speech of September 11, 1935, was that in which he 
pledged Great Britain to co-operate in an enquiry into the 
commercial access of different countries to sources of raw 
materials. ‘The wheels moved slowly, but the committee 
appointed by the League of Nations to conduct the enquiry 
eventually reported in September of this year. Neither 
Italy nor Germany, the two chief complainants whose 
grievances had led to Sir Samuel Hoare’s offer and the 
setting up of the committee, saw fit to take part in its work. 
It included, however, representatives of a number of other 
States, such as Poland, whose need for raw materials and 
whose want of colonial empires enable them to express the 
plaintiffs’ case in this matter with as great an authority as the 
absentees. ‘The Committee indeed exploded the notion that 
the world is sharply divided between a few countries that 
have under their sovereign control all the raw materials 
they need, and others that must beg their leave. There is 
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not a country, not an empire, that does not import vital 
raw materials from beyond its own borders. The vast 
bulk (97 per cent.) of the raw materials of the world are 
drawn, not from colonial territories, but from sovereign 
countries. 

That, however, does not relegate the colonial economic 
question to unimportance. A large proportion of the 
supply of certain key materials—rubber, tin, copper and 
others—is included in the remaining 3 per cent. And it may 
be that proper consideration of the colonial side of the raw 
materials problem will suggest the right path towards a 
solution of the problem as a whole. The gist of the 
Geneva committee’s report is that the problem of com- 
mercial access is first and foremost a problem of means to 
pay, a fact that is as true of all trade as it is of colonial trade. 
Hence there can be no full answer to the colonial raw 
materials question save in improvement of world trade 
generally. At the same time, colonial markets are no slight 
contribution to world trade; the problem of access to 
colonial raw materials is therefore closely linked to that of 
access to colonial markets. 

It was obviously with this inter-connection in mind that 
Mr. Eden, in his speech of September 21 last to the League 
Assembly, pledged the British Government to consider 
specific proposals for relaxing its policy of colonial pre- 
ference : 


As ti of the efforts now being made (he said) to effect economic 
and political appeasement and to increase international trade— 
but without prejudice to the principle of colonial preference—we 
are ready to enter into discussion with any Powers which may 
approach the United Kingdom Government for an abatement of 
particular preferences in non-self-governing colonial territories 
where these can be shown to place undue restriction on inter- 
national trade. This offer must, of course, be made subject to 
such reservations as may be necessary to secure reciprocal 


advantages to colonial products and to meet the competition of 
excessively low-cost producers. 


This pledge is a severely limited one. It is an offer only 
to enter into discussion; it concerns only particular 
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pteferences which place “undue” restriction on trade; 
even so it reserves the right to maintain protection against 
“excessively ” low-cost producers; it seems to imply, 
not a unilateral concession, but an exchange of reciprocal 
advantages; and it is made without prejudice to the general 
principle of colonial preference. We need hardly be sur- 
ptised, therefore, that critics in the complainant countries 
poured scorn upon the mouse that was born of the mountains 
in labour. 

The remarkable thing is, nevertheless, that after such long 
sterility the mountains have been brought to bed at all. 
The problem is at least recognised to be a problem. The 
question of colonial tariff policy has to be faced, not merely 
because of the agitation of dissatisfied Powers, but on its 
merits. If there is any “undue ” restriction upon colonial 
trade, it should surely be removed whatever view we adopt 
of Germany’s claim for colonies or Italy’s shortage of raw 
materials. If we are, perchance, mistaken in our present 
interpretation of the duty of trusteeship, the mistake ought 
to be corrected without reference to European political 


issues. Mr. Eden’s offer is a sign that the question is 
indeed being faced on its merits. ‘The first stage in the 
task is a factual consideration of existing preferential policy 
in the dependent empire. 


II. BrirrisH CoLoNIAL TARIFFS 


HE extent and nature of the tariffs of the British 

colonies and protectorates are little known to public 
opinion in the United Kingdom or the Dominions. A 
complete summary is out of the question here, for the 
official publication recording colonial tariffs * runs to three 
octavo volumes. For purposes of illustration and com- 
parison, six items have been used as samples in the following 


* Customs Tariffs of the Colonial Empire. Part I—Africa. Part II— 
Eastern, Mediterranean and Pacific. Part II1]—West Indies. Colonial 
No. 127—1, 2 and 3 of 1937. 
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account. ‘The first three are in the important textile group : 
cotton piece-goods,* manufactures of wool, and cotton 
shirts. ‘The others have been chosen for special reasons : 
rubber-soled shoes with cloth or canvas uppers, because they 
are an article in which foreign competition, chiefly from 
Japan, has been so severe that an abnormally high pro- 
tection for the British product has been imposed, and 
because they happen also to be an article of prime impor- 
tance, especially in countries where hookworm is present, 
to the poor native who can afford no other kind of foot- 
wear; motor cars, because they, on the other hand, are of 
little importance to the native but of considerable importance 
to the European resident in the colonies, and also to British 
export trade; matches, because they are a typical subject 
for revenue duties in the colonial empire, as in other parts 
of the world. 

Four British colonies, all of them entrepéts, remain on a 
free trade basis—that is to say, imposing duties for revenue 
purposes only on a few items, usually alcoholic liquors, 
perfumes, tobacco and motor spirit. They are Aden, 
Gibraltar, Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements (Singa- 
pore). Aden alone gives no preferences. Gibraltar has a 
preferential tariff on liquors and tobacco, Hong Kong on 
brandy and tobacco, and in the Straits Settlements there are 
small preferences for Empire-produced brandy, wines and 
cigarettes. To these may be added the Falkland Islands, 
which have a similar tariff. In 1935, the exports of the 
United Kingdom to these five colonies totalled £10,124,000, 
and her retained imports from them £6,598,000. 

The second group to be considered includes the terri- 
tories in Africa in which the Open Door is guaranteed by 
international treaty (the mandates clauses of the League 


* Where the tariff is graduated according to price or quality, the 
duty on the cheapest variety is quoted. 

+ The duties on matches are variously determined in different 
colonial tariff schedules; for purposes of comparison they have been 
reduced to the basis of “‘ per gross of boxes containing not more than 
100 matches.” 
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Covenant, or the Congo Basin pledges). They are Nyasa- 
land, Zanzibar, the Gold Coast, and the customs union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. Northern Rhodesia, 
though partly within the conventional Congo Basin zone, 
has a preferential tariff for the rest of her area and must be 
classified in a different group. In Nigeria an Anglo-French 
agreement formerly guaranteed equality of commercial 
access; the agreement has been denounced by France, but 
the Open Door is still maintained—a fact for which Mr. 
Eden claimed recognition in his Geneva speech, describing 
Nigeria as our largest African colonial market. The whole 
Open Door group accounts for a large slice of the United 
Kingdom’s colonial trade—{11,724,000 of exports and 
£10,248,000 of retained imports in 1935. 

Although these territories have no preferences—apart 
from special measures against Japanese trade—they have 
tariffs that run to a considerable height. ‘Thus on rubber- 
soled canvas shoes the tariff in the Kenya union is 20 per 
cent. ad valorem ot 40 cents a pair, whichever is the higher ; 
in Nyasaland 20 per cent. or 6d a pair; in Zanzibar 15 per 
cent, or 30 cents a pair; in the Gold Coast 20 per cent. or 
od a pair; in Nigeria 9d.* The most common, or the 
standard, rate of duty ad valorem—sometimes with an 
alternative minimum specific duty—is 20 per cent. in the 
Kenya customs union, in Nyasaland and in the Gold Coast, 
and 15 per cent. in Zanzibar and Nigeria. In the latter, 
however, goods not specified as dutiable enter free. The 
effect of a high tariff, generally speaking, is to diminish 
the competitive advantages of the very low-priced product. 
It may also be to divert purchases to other articles 
altogether. 

In Nigeria and the Gold Coast (as well as in Gambia, which 
falls into another group, since it has a general preferential 
tariff) additional duties are chargeable upon certain classes 
of goods imported from Japan. ‘The articles concerned are 

* The Nigeria tariff is subject throughout (with a few exceptions) 
to a surtax of ro per cent. of the amount of the duty. 
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cement, galvanised iron sheets, paints and varnishes, shirts, 
singlets, cardigans, jerseys and pullovers, and socks and 
stockings (not the last in the Gold Coast). Gambia adds 
to the list all other apparel, including hats, haberdashery, 
and boots and shoes; matches, bicycles, and all cotton and 
silk goods. ‘These extra duties are very high. Thus on 
cotton shirts, which sell wholesale for a couple of shillings, 
the total duty on Japanese products is 1s. 9d a garment 
in the Gold Coast, and 2s. a garment in Nigeria and 
Gambia. 

These special duties on Japanese products in West Africa 
were part of the strong measures taken in May 1934 to 
safeguard colonial markets for British textile and other 
industries. The measures mainly took the form of import 
quotas, based on the volume of trade in earlier years, and 
applicable to all foreign cotton and rayon goods, but 
in effect principally striking Japan, whose trade with the 
colonial empire had been rapidly expanding. In the chief 
West African colonies, however, where treaty under- 
takings precluded discrimination in favour of British goods, 
action was limited to imports from Japan, after the pre- 
ventive terms of the Anglo-Japanese trade treaty had been 
denounced. The present summary of colonial tariffs must 
be read in the light of the fact that they are reinforced by the 
cotton and rayon quotas. 

The next group comprises the African, Indian Ocean, 
and Pacific Ocean colonies in which there is imperial 
preference—Northern Rhodesia, Somaliland, St. Helena, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Mauritius, the Seychelles, the Solo- 
mon Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Tonga and 
Fiji. They took £2,301,000 of the United Kingdom’s 
exports, and supplied £5,249,000 of her retained imports, 
in 1935. The duties imposed by the chief of them on the 
specimen items are tabulated on the next page. 

The standard tariff scales of the territories omitted are as 
follows : Somaliland, 15 per cent. preferential and 25 per 
cent. general; St. Helena, 10 per cent. preferential and 
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Countries. 


Cotton 
Piece-goods. 


Per cent. or 


per sq. yd. 


Woollen 
Manufactures. 


Per cent. or 


per sq. ya. 


Cotton 
Shirts. 
Per cent. or 
per garment. 





Northern 
Rhodesia * 


Gambia Tt . 


Sierra Leone 


Mauritius 
Fiji 


Pref. Gen. 
10% 20% 


or 14d 

per yd. 
td 
2d 


3d 
1d 


26% ¢ 
20% 40% 
orid or2d 


per yd. per yd. 


5% 





Pref. Gen. 
commonly 
15% 25% 
10% 20% 
10% 124% 
20% 60% 
or or 
6d 1s. 6d 
5% 26% 
20% § 40% § 





Pref. Gen. 
12% 20% 


or 6d 


33d 
Ps 
or 
1s. 6d 
26% 
40% 
Of IS. 





Northern 
Rhodesia * 

Gambia + 

Sierra Leone 


Mauritius 


Fiji 


Rubber-soled 
Canvas Shoes. 


Per cent. and 


per pair (men’s). 


Motor Cars. 


Per cent. 


Matches. 


Per gross 
boxes of 100. 











Pref. Gen. 
10% 10% 
plus 1s. 
4d 


6d 
20% 80% 
or 6d 


or 28. 
58% 52% 
plus 
70C. 
40% 
or 
2s. 1}d 


20% 
or 
Is. 





Gen. 
25% 


25% 
20% 


368% 


Pref. 
10% 


5% 


Free 


53% 


20% 40% 





Pref. Gen. 
2s. 4s. 


1s. 10$d 3s. 14d 
1s. 104d 4s. 44d 


Rs. Rs. 
3.30. 3.30C. 


7s.6d 11s. 3d 





* The Congo Basin tariff is the same as the preferential tariff. 
Northern Rhodesia has, in addition, special customs agreements with 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa, involving prefer- 
ential tariffs on tobacco imported into the Zambesi Basin. 

See above for special tariff on Japanese goods. 
With minimum specific duties according to weight, etc. 


§ Or a scale of specific duties. 
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12} per cent. general; the Seychelles, 15 per cent. preferen- 
tial and 25 per cent. general; the Solomon and Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, 12} per cent. preferential and 25 per cent. 
general; and Tonga, 12} per cent. preferential and 20 
per cent. general. 

The next group comprises a different type of dependency 
—the Eastern territories in which native machinery of 
government and means of expression have reached a much 
more advanced stage than in most of Africa. 





Countries. 


Cotton 
Piece-goods. 


Per cent. or 


Woollen 
Manufactures. 


Per cent. 


Cotton 
Shirts. 


Per cent. 


per yd. 
eek, Gen. 
10% 20% 
or 24c. or 5c. 
Free 20% 


or 5c. 
TE 815% 
Free 





Pref. 


0 
10% 


Gen. 


o/ 
20 


Pref. 
10% 


Free 


73% 


Free 


Gen. 


20% 


Free 
15% 


Free 


Malay States * 
exc. Johore 


Johore. Free 


15% 


Free 


Free 


North Borneo 74% 


or 2c. 


Sarawak Free 


Free 





Rubber-soled 
Canvas Shoes. 


Per cent. or 
per pair. 


Pref. Gen. 
10¢c, OC. 


Motor Cars. Matches. 


Per gross 
boxes of 100. 


‘Pref. Gen. 
$1.73 $1.73 


Per cent. 





Pref. 
Free 


Gen. 
20% + 


0/ 
20 '/o 


30% 
30% 


Malay States * 
exc. Johore 

Johore. 

North Borneo 


$1.28 
$1.60 


$1.28 
$2.40 


Free 
10% 


10% 


Free 


73% 


Free 


50Cc. 
15% 

or A40c. 

Sarawak Free 


72¢. 72¢. 














* The Federated Malay States and Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and 
Trengganu. The tariffs of the several states differ in minor par- 
ticulars, notably in regard to the duty on matches; in Perlis the duty 
is $1.44, in Kelantan $2.88 on foreign matches and #i/ on Empire 
matches. 

¢ Extra tax payable on foreign cars upon first registration. 
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The tariff levels here obviously tend to be lower, and 
the preferential margins smaller, than in the previous 
group. The high tariffs against foreign rubber-soled 
canvas shoes are again noticeable. This group is of 
relatively small importance in the external trade of the 
United Kingdom, taking only £1,693,000 of her exports 
and supplying £1,842,000 of her retained imports in 
1935. 

Next comes a group of three colonies which have 
progressed further still towards self-government. Indeed, 
two of them, Cyprus and Malta, have enjoyed in the past 
constitutions embodying a very high degree of self-govern- 
ment, which have had to be suspended for reasons irrele- 
vant to the present enquiry; and Ceylon, since 1928, has 
had a peculiar form of parliamentary government which 
leaves only residual and emergency powers in the hands of 
the imperial authorities. There has been more than one 
conflict between the latter and the elected parliament (the 
State Council) over issues of tariffs, quotas and preferences. 
When, in 1934, the restrictive quotas on foreign textiles 
were imposed throughout the colonial empire (except 
where international undertakings forbade it), the State 
Council passed a strong adverse vote, and the system was 
enforced over their heads by use of the Governor’s reserve 
powers. Shortly before this episode, the State Council 
had agreed to the grant of imperial preference on a series of 
goods, an undertaking that was due to expire this year. 
In view of the bitter feeling in Ceylon, it was not surprising 
that a trade delegation which recently represented the 
colony in London should have come armed with the threat 
to rescind the policy of imperial preference altogether, 
unless satisfaction was obtained in regard to the quotas and 
other matters. The delegation, according to the Ceylon 
Minister concerned,* tried to persuade the Secretary of 
State to agree to the complete abolition of quotas in Ceylon. 
Neither the Colonial Office nor the Board of Trade found it 


* Reported in the Manchester Guardian, September 13, 1937. 
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possible to accept that proposal, but a compromise was 
effected. Grey cloth was to be exempt from the quota 
system, the existing quotas in respect of other classes of 
cloth were to be increased by 50 per cent., and before the 
quotas for 1939 were fixed the whole question would be 
examined again with a view to relaxing it or even abolishing 
it altogether. These terms were granted only on condition 
that Ceylon accepted the principle of imperial preference. 
The colony obtained a further concession in the direction of 
autonomy in fiscal affairs. In future negotiations on trade 
or associated matters Ceylon will treat directly with India, 
instead of having the negotiations conducted for her 
by the Colonial Office. A representative of the Imperial 
Government, however, will be present as an observer, 
and any resultant pact will be signed by the Secretary of 
State. 

This agreement aroused a storm in Lancashire. A 
deputation which met the Secretary of State and the 
President of the Board of Trade was mollified, however, 
by a statement that the situation in Ceylon constituted no 
precedent for similar action elsewhere. There was no 
intention, declared the Government spokesmen, of revising 
the policy of quotas on textile goods in colonial markets. 
The British Empire had been built up on the principle 
of the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
and under the Ceylon constitution the people of Ceylon 
must as far as possible be given the direction of their 
own affairs. The imposition of quotas in 1934 by means 
of an Order in Council and against the wishes of the 
State Council had caused great and continuing bitterness. 
The Secretary of State hoped, he said, that the question 
of imperial preference would now be removed from the 
political arena, and that goodwill would be reinforced. 
A resolution had in fact been passed in Ceylon continuing 
the preferences without a time limit. 

Illustrations of those preferences are contained in the 


following table : 
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Countries. 


Cotton 
Piece-goods. 


Per cent. 


Woollen 
Manufactures. 


Per cent. or 


per sq. yd. 


Cotton 
Shirts. 
Per cent. or 
per garment. 





Ceylon. 
Cyprus 


Malta . 


Pref. 
5% 


Gen. 
10% 
12% 20% 


10% 20% 


Pref. Gen. 
15% 25% 
15% 30% 


or Is. 
0/ 0 
10% 20% 





Pref. Gen. 
15% 25% 
16% 25% 


or 10d 
0 0/ 
10% 20% 





Rubber-soled 
Canvas Shoes. 


Per cent. or 
per pair (men’s) 





Motor Cars. 


Per cent. 


Matches. 


Per gross 


boxes of 100 


Pref. Gen. 
Rs. Rs. 
2.67 2.67 





Pref. Gen. 
15% 15% 


Pref. 


20% 


Gen. 


Ceylon. 273% 











Cyprus si 
Malta . . | 8d 8d 


23, | 10% 30% 5S. 8s, 
s% 33% | 2s. 2s. 





Here also a certain moderation and discrimination in the 
grant of preferences is discernible. Ceylon and Malta, it 
will be seen, give no preference on matches or rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. Further examination of Ceylon’s tariff 
shows that the non-preferential list includes arms and 
explosives, asphalt and cement, petrol, flour, scientific and 
other instruments, some classes of iron and steel, wines and 
spirits, and all goods not specifically enumerated. In Malta 
the standard tariff is preferential, but among the goods not 
subject to preferences are beer, slippers and sandals, fruits, 
wheat, biscuits and confectionery, meat, domestic animals, 
petrol, methylated spirits, varnish, sugar, tiles, tobacco, 
vegetables, cotton waste. Cyprus has a preference through- 
out her tariff, the standard rates being 16 per cent. prefer- 
ential, 24 per cent. general. In 1935 the three colonies be- 
tween them accounted for {5,138,000 of the United King- 
dom’s exports and £8,690,000 of her retained imports. 


The last group of colonies is the West Indies. These 
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islands include some of the oldest communities in the 
British colonial empire, and most of them have secured a 
high degree of local responsibility in their own affairs, 
including tariffs. It may be noted that the West Indies 
concluded with Canada a trade agreement for the exchange 
of preferences (which were also accorded to the United 
Kingdom) as long ago as 1912. 





Cotton Woollen Cotton 
Piece-goods. | Manufactures. Shirts. 


Per cent. Per cent. po patsy 
Pref. Gen. | Pref. Gen. | Pref. 
Barbados* .| 6% 20% |10% 20% | 10% 
Bermudat .|10% 12$%|10% 12$%| 10% 
British 13% 30% | 168% 333% 115% 

Guiana 
Jamaica ~ 120% 20% [13% 20% [13% 


Trinidad * 10% 20% |10% 20% | 10% 


Countries. 








Rubber-soled 
Canvas Shoes. Motor Cars. Matches. 
Per cent. and | Per cent. and Per gross 

per pair. per 100 Lb. boxes of 100. 


Pref. Gen. | Pref. Gen. | Pref. Gen. 
Barbados* .|10% 30% |10% 30% |1s.1d 2s.ad 
or 3d or ts. 3d 


Bermuda t . | 10% tab Me 10% 374% | 10% 124% 
Pp 


Is. 3d 
British 168% 50% 120% 40% | $1 $2 

Guiana plus 240. 
Jamaica ~ 115% 25% |10% 30% | 6s. 8s. 
plus 1s. 
Trinidad * 13}c. 4oc. | $4.80f $9.60}! Goc. 120C, 

















* Surtax, in the form of a fixed percentage of the duty payable, is 
levied in these colonies as follows: Barbados, 10%; Trinidad, 15% 
(not charged on motor cars or rubber boots and shoes). 

+ Including surtax of 25% of the rig charged under the general 
tariff; there is no surtax on goods from the British Empire. 

$ On cars weighing up to 3,000 lbs. 
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Only the principal markets have been listed in this table. 
In the others the standard rates of duty (subject, of course, 
to many variations on individual commodities) areas follows. 





Preferential. | General. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Bahamas . ; ; : ; 10 20 
British Honduras : ; : 12} 25 
Virgin Islands * : : 8 12 
Other Leeward Islands * ‘ 10 15 
Grenada and St. Lucia : ; 15 224 
St. Vincent ‘ ‘ > 12} 18} 
Turks and Caicos Islands. ‘ 10 15 
Cayman Islands . : : ’ 12} 12} 














* Subject to surtax as follows: Antigua, 20% (of the duty pay- 


able); Dominica, 15%; Montserrat and St. Christopher, 25%; 
Virgin Islands, 2%, 


In 1935 the total share of the United Kingdom’s external 
trade driven with the West Indian group was £6,762,000 of 
exports and £7,452,000 of retained imports. 

This rapid survey by sample has shown four main things. 


The first is the wide variety of tariffs in the British colonial 
empire, not only as between different kinds of colony— 
West Africa and the Malay States, for instance—but also 
as between different colonies situated in the same part of 
the world and having very much the same economic prob- 
lems. This is surely a tribute to the weight of local opinion 
in fixing the details of tariff policy, including those of 
imperial preference. Local conditions, needs, prejudices, 
vested interests, could alone account for so wide a variety 
within the same general system. ‘The second outstanding 
fact is the broad similarity in the manner in which different 
commodities are taxed. Thus on cotton piece-goods the 
rule is an ad valorem tariff of moderate height with a moder- 
ate preference—say, 20 per cent. and 10 per cent.—occasion- 
ally buttressed by a specific duty. Woollen textiles are sub- 


ject, in the majority of cases, to no special treatment, but 
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fall under the standard rate applicable to classes of goods 
not separately enumerated in the tariff. Motor cars bear, 
generally, a moderate rate of preferential duty—most often, 
Io per cent.—but an abnormally high rate of general 
duty—z25 per cent., 30 per cent., or more. Matches show 
the widest variety of tariff duties, and here is plainly an 
item that has been left, more definitely than others, to the 
local colonial authorities to decide how to tax, mainly for 
the purpose of revenue but secondarily as a field of Empire 
preference. Cheap rubber-soled shoes appear as a distinct 
item in almost every colony’s tariff, and the general rule is 
the reinforcement of a substantial ad valorem duty on the 
foreign product by a stiff alternative or additional specific 
duty. It is hard to believe that this item has been singled 
out for such strong protective treatment on the spontaneous 
initiative of a score or more of colonies scattered all over 
the world. 

The third outstanding fact is the relatively high level of 
many of the colonial tariffs and preferences. The frequency 
of preferential margins of 15 per cent., 20 per cent. and 
upwards may be a surprise to those who thought that when 
the policy of the colonial Open Door was modified after 
1931 the preferences allotted were comparatively small. 
It must, of course, be remembered that colonial territories 
have always relied largely upon customs for their budgetary 
revenue, and that therefore the “ platform ” on which the 
preferences are erected is a comparatively high one; but 
the height of the “ ceiling” in many cases is nevertheless 
striking. 

The fourth point is that, while such preferences as there 
are may be large, and many of the general duties punitive, 
the areas in which British goods are given very little or no 
tariff advantage account for over half of Great Britain’s 
exports to the colonial empire. What is more remarkable is 
that these are the colonial areas with which she has a favour- 
able balance of trade. Here is a summary of her trade with 
the different groups that have been tabulated. 
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EXPORTS FROM, AND RETAINED IMPORTS INTO, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1935 


(000,000’5 omitted) 





Retained 


To or from Exports. Imports. 





Dependent empire :— c 
Free trade ports. ‘ ; ; . 6°6 
Open Door area . : TO*2 
Other African, Indian Ocean and 

Pacific colonies . 5 
Malaya, etc. . ; ‘ ; I: 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Malta . : ; ’ 8: 
West Indies . ‘ : ' 7 

fo) 





Total, dependent empire* . ; 37°7 40° 





Total, British Empire p ‘ ; 215%3 25.4°3 
Total, foreign countries. ‘ 265°8 446°4 





Grand Total . i ; : . 481-1 700°7 

















* Excluding the Palestine mandate, the Sudan and New Hebrides 
condominiums, the South African protectorates, the Channel Islands, 
and the whale fisheries. 


Allowing for the fact that the preferential tariffs of the 
colonies—notably that of Ceylon, almost the largest market 
of them all—do not cover by any means all imported com- 
modities, we can say with assurance that barely 3 per cent. 
of Great Britain’s exports enter the markets of the dependent 
empire under a tariff or quota preference. The smallness 
of this proportion is, of course, an argument in two 
directions: it suggests that foreign protests against the 
preferences have been artificially inflated, and at the same 
time it weakens any purely material objections to a reduction 
or abandonment of the preferences on moral or political 
grounds. It means, in fact, that we can consider the prob- 
lem on its merits without fear that a conclusion adverse to 
any or all of the preferences would entail an economic 
sacrifice too large to be faced. 
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III. Some QuEsTIONs 


HE policy of preferences in the colonial empire has 
been justified by its supporters as an exchange of 
benefits between colonies and metropolis (and to some 
extent the Dominions) which would be willingly accepted 
as profitable by the inhabitants of the colonial territories 
were they able to judge the matter for themselves. This 
interpretation is supported by the fact that the fully self- 
governing Dominions have accepted, indeed initiated, the 
preferential régime. Scepticism may linger, however, when 
such local opinion as can express itself is restive, as it has 
been in Ceylon, or when, as in the case of the cotton quotas, 
a policy is imposed from Whitehall without hint of a recipro- 
cal concession. On that occasion the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Runciman) caused some uneasiness 
by his possessive phrases in relation to colonial markets.* 
In the absence of an effective voice from the natives of 
the colonies themselves, and subject to any over-riding 
considerations there may be, the apo/ogia must stand or fall 
by the question;whether the bargain is in factajustone. It 
is therefore necessary to consider what tariff advantages 
Great Britain affords to the colonial empire. The British 
tariff has four main elements: the old revenue duties on 
staples, the 10 per cent. general tariff, the special duties 
imposed as a result of Ottawa, and the protective duties 
existing in 1931 or imposed under the Import Duties Act. 
The last element hardly concerns the colonial empire. Of 
the Ottawa pledges, the most important for the colonies 
are those concerning coffee (a preference of 9s. 4d per cwt.), 
bananas (2s. 6d per cwt. on foreign fruit), dried fruits 
(10s. 6d per cwt. on foreign fruits). On the ten-per-cent. 
list, which gives free entry to Empire products, are 
a number of commodities of importance to the dependent 
colonies, including copra, ground-nuts and sisal. The 
free list, on the other hand, includes rubber, tin, manganese 


* See THE Rounp TasLe, No. 96, September 1934, p. 740. 
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ore, phosphates, cotton, cottonseed, copper, wool, hides 
and skins, essential oils, cork, cassava, ivory and pearls, 
atticles which together form a very high proportion of total 
colonial exports. Of the old revenue duties, those on tea, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar and tobacco are very important for the 
colonies. ‘The tea duty is at present 6d per pound on 
foreign and 4d per pound on Empire tea. Foreign cocoa 
and coffee pay alike 14s. per cwt., while Empire cocoa pays 
11s. 8d and Empire coffee 4s. 8d per cwt. The sugar duty 
is on the scale of 8s. 1-6d per cwt. on foreign sugar, 4s. 4°8d 
per cwt. on Empire sugar generally, and 1s. 4:8d per cwt. 
on “ certificated” sugar from the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Fiji, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. These rates were 
stabilised under the international sugar pact of last May, 
which stipulated at the same time that any future increase 
in Empire consumption of sugar would be shared between 
Empire and foreign producers. The tobacco duties form 
a complicated schedule; the preferential rate on tobacco 
in the leaf is 8s. 2$d per lb., against a general rate of ros. 6d. 

To assess whether the balance of advantage is fair between 
the British and the colonial preferences is a matter for 
elaborate argument. One side-aspect that is sometimes 
neglected is the gain that may accrue from the British pre- 
ferences, not to the colonial native, but to the British 
investor in colonial industry. But if the judgment turns 
out to be favourable there are still some questions to be 
answered, Is a trustee, as we profess ourselves to be in 
relation to the colonies, entitled to make a commercial 
arrangement with himself on behalf of his ward which is to 
his own profit, even though it also be to his ward’s? 
Is he bound to seek for his ward other opportunities for 
profitable bargains with third parties—for instance, a 
preferential agreement between Malaya and Japan? May 
a bargain which is balanced for a country as a whole be 
unfair for some section of its people—for instance, the 
native agriculturalist who may have little to gain from 


greater prosperity in export industries but much to lose from 
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a rise in the price of his simple necessities ? Do we accept 
the idea of a “dual mandate ”—as trustees both for the 
natives and for civilisation—and is the second part of that 
trust compatible with discrimination against other civilised 
countries than ourselves? Is a colonial empire hedged 
by higher tariffs against foreign goods than against our own 
on the line of progress towards a settlement of the colonial 
problem as it affects Europe, towards world peace, and 
towards a permanently wise and just relation between the 
Western nations and the subject peoples of Africa and 
Asia? These are questions that cannot be ignored; the 
answer to them may well suggest a qualification of the view 


that colonial preferences can be regarded simply as part of 
a commercial bargain. 





TURKEY, A KEY STATE 


I. AFTERMATH OF WAR 


N July 24, 1923, the signature of the treaty of Lausanne 

brought the Turks peace and gave their leaders an 
opportunity to take stock of their country’s condition after 
twelve years of almost continuous warfare. Soldiers by 
training and profession, they regarded foreign policy first 
and foremost as a department of national defence. Econo- 
mics and political ideologies interested them infinitely less 
than the politico-military situation in the Levant. Such 
had been the tradition of the Turks even in the quieter 
periods of the nineteenth century ; a series of disasters had 
emphasised the necessity of saving the remnants of the 
Turkish heritage. 

The situation that confronted them was still dangerous. 
The Arab provinces had gone, and although the rally under 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal had saved the Turkish racial strong- 
hold in Asia Minor, with its European bridgehead, and had 
checked Kurdish separatism, the Anatolian homeland had 
been impoverished and depopulated by war, epidemic and 
massacre. In the eyes of the Turkish chiefs the demilitarisa- 
tion of the Straits constituted a perpetual threat to the 
communications between East Thrace and Asia, and ex- 
posed one of the few relatively easy approaches to the 
Anatolian plateau. Cilicia, one of the chief cornlands of 
Asia Minor, might be threatened by the transfer to France 
(as mandatory of Syria) of the largely Turkish Sanjak of 
Alexandretta. The British occupation of the Mosul 
province of ‘Iraq threatened to cause complications in 
Kurdistan. Great Britain, indeed, had taken the place of 
Tsarist Russia as the arch-enemy. Communist Russia had 
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become Turkey’s only powerful friend. Turco-Greek 
relations were bad, and remained so until 1928. Former 
Italian claims to part of southern Anatolia caused the 
Fascist Government to be regarded with suspicion. The 
sympathies of Germany and Hungary were necessarily 
platonic. Rumania and the Slav States of the Balkans might 
have been more friendly but for their fear of Soviet Russia, 
Turkey’s friend and soon perhaps to be Turkey’s protector. 


II, Great BRITAIN AND TURKEY 


USSO-TURKISH relations, however, have never 

developed into more than a useful business partnership. 
Turkey and Russia were forced together simply by the 
pressure of the Entente Powers. Victory over the Greeks 
released the Turks from their almost complete dependence 
on Russian support; what was more, the Lausanne con- 
ference revealed a marked divergence between Turkish 
and Russian policy, when the Turks refused to fall in with 
the Russian proposal that no warships save those of the 
Black Sea Powers should enter the Dardanelles. The new 
Russian culture did not (and does not) interest the Turks, 
and communists who agitated against the republican régime 
had (as they have today) short shrift. But common 
interests as well as common fears kept Russia and Turkey 
together. Turkish enmity might mean the exposure of 
the most vulnerable points in Russia—the oilfields of 
Transcaucasia, the coalfields of the Don basin, the southern 
half of the Ukrainian grain belt—to western air attack. 
Russian hostility meant for Turkey a permanent threat to 
the eastern provinces, intrigue among the disaffected Kurds 
and the imposition of still heavier military burdens on the 
Turkish peasantry. 

Moreover, Lausanne was followed by the Anglo-Turkish 
dispute over Mosul. When this was decided by the Council 
of the League of Nations in favour of Great Britain,* 

* December 16, 1925. 
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the Turkish Government and press were loud in their 
denunciations of the League as a tool of British imperialism. 
The Soviet Government made instant use of the occasion 
by signing a treaty with Turkey, in which each of the 
contracting parties promised the other to maintain a friendly 
neutrality in the event of diplomatic or military compli- 
cations with another State. But this treaty did not alto- 
gether satisfy the Turks, who felt that the results of Russian 
friendship had not fulfilled expectations. Turco-Russian 
military conventions had contained promises of active 
assistance in the shape of military supplies and technical 
advice in the defence of the Dardanelles. The desire 
of the Soviet Government for financial accommodation 
in London and Paris made it unwilling to fulfil these 
undertakings. 

The League’s decision, indeed, proved somewhat un- 
expectedly to have been a turning-point in Anglo-Turkish 
discussions. Mr. Baldwin’s meeting with Ferid Bey, the 
Turkish Ambassador in London, almost immediately after 
the League Council had spoken, paved the way to negotia- 
tions at Constantinople between Sir Ronald Lindsay and 
Dr. Tevfik Rushdi (now Riistii Aras), the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, which ended in the Anglo-Turkish treaty of June 
6,1926. The treaty determined the Turco—Iraqi boundary 
generally in accordance with the League Council’s decision, 
but it also guaranteed Turkey 10 per cent. of the revenue 
that might accrue to the Government of ‘Iraq from its 
oilfields. The steady improvement in Turkish relations 
with ‘Iraq, and the cessation of border affrays, presently con- 
vinced public opinion of the value of the treaty. Thence- 
forward Anglo-Turkish relations improved. The visit 
of part of the Mediterranean fleet to Constantinople in 
October 1929 broke the ice; the Greco-Turkish entente 
of 1930 relieved many English politicians and publicists of 
their supposed or self-imposed duty to champion the cause 
of the “ progressive ” Greek against the “ gentlemanly ” 
but ex-hypothesi “backward” Turk. In July 1932 the 
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entry of Turkey into the League of Nations, with the 
cordial support of Great Britain and the Dominions, marked 
another stage in reconciliation. 

These, however, were minor factors in the development 
of Anglo-Turkish friendship. It depended ultimately on 
the rdle which the Turks and British respectively proposed 
to play in the eastern Mediterranean and the Near and 
Middle East. After their experiences from 1918 to 1923 
the Turks were to some extent justified in asking whether 
the British had accepted the defeat—for such it was—of the 
policy that Mr. Lloyd George had championed. Great 
Britain had been their most redoubtable enemy in the world 
wat; she had raised the Arabs against the Turkish Caliph, 
had stripped the Empire of its southern provinces, had at 
least played with the idea of Kurdish independence, had 
suborned the Greeks to devastate Anatolia, and had helped 
or bribed all manner of Turkish “ traitors ” to undermine 
Turkish nationalism. On the British side, resentment at 
the ill-treatment of British and Indian prisoners of war, 
and the massacres and deportations of the Christian minori- 
ties, had taken time to die down. More important, how- 
ever, than this emotional hostility was the belief that 
Turkey had become a client State of Soviet Russia: an 
armed porter guarding the approaches to the Black Sea, 
a channel for the dissemination of communism in the 
Balkans and the Levant, and a possible ally of the Soviets 
in an offensive against British imperial interests and com- 
munications. 

Neither picture was ever entirely accurate: both had 
ceased to correspond with facts within five years of the 
treaty of Lausanne. The British, who had suffered less, 
were the first to recognise their mistake. They saw that 
Turkish nationalism had done them a great service by 
repudiating the Caliphate and the Pan-Islamic ideal, 
which had given Sultan Abdul-Hamid and the Committee 
of Union and Progress their chance of establishing a 
“nuisance value” in India and the Arab world: they 
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presently realised that while the new Turks desired to re- 
main on the best terms with Russia they had no intention 
of subordinating their national interests to her convenience. 
The Turks, in their turn, began to contrast the ill-concealed 
annoyance with which the Soviet Union regarded their 
entry into the League with the warmth of the British wel- 
come. They had no more cause to complain of British 
policy in ‘Iraq, and now that they had abandoned the policy 
of aloofness in favour of an understanding with Greece and 
other once-hostile countries it was logical enough that 
they should aim at renewing friendly relations with Great 
Britain. 

Reference has already been made to Mr. Baldwin’s timely 
intervention in the last days of 1925. Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
efficient conduct of the subsequent negotiations left an 
excellent impression on the leaders of the new Turkey. 
He was succeeded by Sir George Clerk, who carried out his 
difficult and sometimes delicate mission with patience and 
success. On one famous occasion he delighted Ghazi 
Mustafa Kemal and all Turkey by his skill in compliment. 
The occasion was a diplomatic reception. The Ghazi, 
indignant at the prophecy of a foreign journalist that his 
death would leave Turkey leaderless, hotly told the 
assembled Ambassadors and Ministers: ‘‘ If I die, there are 
a thousand Turks who can take my place”. “‘ Excellence”, 
retorted the British Ambassador, “vous exagérez mille 
fois”. 

On the Turkish side, the credit for the change must be 
given in the first place to the President, Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal, now Kemal Atatiirk, a soldier of genius and a hard- 
headed political realist, by temper smpiger, iracundus, 
inexorabilis, acer, but incapable of sulking in his tent and 
blessed with the exceptional gift of knowing when to exploit 
success and how far it can safely be exploited. He is 
largely responsible for the abandonment of the anti-foreign 
attitude which was a natural consequence of the war and 
its aftermath. His former chief of staff, General Ismet 
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Inénii, who has just resigned his Prime Ministership after 
fifteen years of office, has been his loyal lieutenant and has 
shown balance and statesmanship in his handling of foreign 
relations. But the conduct of the details of Turkish foreign 
policy has been mainly in the hands of Dr. Tevfik Rushdi 
(now Riistii Aras), once a gynecologist, who has become 
an important and sympathetic figure in European diplo- 
macy. Dr. Aras talks with a volubility which is often 
hard to follow; he has been accused of “ pactomania” 
by his critics; his friends once feared that he might offer 
to act as mediator betveen the U.S.S.R. and the British 
Empire. But, when these foibles have been enumerated, 
the fact remains that the Foreign Minister of the new 
Turkey has had a hand in the Greco-Turkish entente, the 
Balkan and Asiatic pacts, and a series of agreements with 
France and Russia; that his defence of his country’s case in 
the Alexandretta dispute and during the Straits conference 
has been consistently competent; that he has fully under- 
stood the value of personal contacts; and that he is em- 
phatically a man of good will whose policy has been skilful, 
prudent and conciliatory. 

By the autumn of 1935, Anglo-Turkish friendship had 
made great progress. The Italian attack on Abyssinia 
and defiance of the League of Nations strengthened it 
further. Italian propaganda imputing selfish motives to 
the British stand had little effect. The Turkish Govern- 
ment honoured their obligations under the League 
Covenant, imposed economic sanctions, and undertook to 
co-operate against the aggressor in the Mediterranean in 
the event of an unprovoked attack on any member of 
the League which was executing its decisions. When the 
German Government, in March 1936, denounced the 
Locarno pact and reoccupied the Rhineland with military 
forces, Turkey clearly favoured the British policy of 
conciliation. The only remaining question on which 
Turkish and British policy might differ was settled in the 
following summer. 
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Ill. THe Monrreux CONFERENCE 


HIS was the question of the Straits, demilitarised and 
largely internationalised by the treaty of Lausanne. 
The Turks had never liked the limitations imposed on their 
sovereignty by the Straits Convention of 1923. They had, 
however, accepted them in the hope that the special guaran- 
tees then given by Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
would be implemented. These Powers had promised that 
if the Straits or the demilitarised zones were threatened by 
war or attacked they would join in meeting such a violation 
of Turkish rights by all the means that the League Council 
might sanction. From the beginning of the Manchurian 
crisis Turkish hopes waned. By the end of 1935 their 
Japanese guarantor had left the League and Italy had defied 
it. Though tempted to present the League with a fait 
accompli, the ‘Turkish Government, aided by British advice, 
preferred to request its permission to fortify the Straits. 
In a note addressed to the Council, Dr. Aras stated the 
painful truth that in 1923 the European situation “ presented 
an aspect totally different from that of to-day ”, and that 
recent “ political crises have made it clear that present 
machinery for collective guarantees is too slow in coming 
into operation”. The Turkish case was strong: the 
manner in which it was presented made it stronger still. 
At first British official opinion was not altogether happy 
at the prospect of a restoration of full Turkish sovereignty 
over the Straits and the abolition of the International Straits 
Commission. The British Government contended in vain 
that some visible reminder that the Straits were an inter- 
national waterway should be preserved. Their naval and 
military advisers, however, made it clear that the fortifica- 
tion of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus would merely 
regularise rather than alter the actual situation. Since 1923, 
Russia had become a first-class military and air Power; 
the Turks had constructed strategic roads and had concen- 
trated troops and war material at points from which they 
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could occupy the Straits within a few hours. In these 
circumstances it was obvious that no fleet from the Mediter- 
ranean could risk a campaign in the Euxine or follow an 
enemy up the Straits without a measure of Turkish consent 
far exceeding mere neutrality. The British delegates 
consequently fought a good-tempered rearguard action, 
chiefly against Russian claims. The results of the con- 
ference were tersely summed up in The Times of July 20, 
1936, 


The new Convention authorises Turkey to fortify the Dardan- 
elles and the Bosporus. It leaves the Straits open to commercial 
vessels, but introduces drastic limitations on the number and size 
of foreign war vessels of external Powers allowed in peace-time 
to enter the Straits or gather in the Black Sea. The acceptance 
of this restriction of the former freedom of the Straits and 
Black Sea is a concession to the Turkish and Russian desire for 
increased security. Turkey wishes to be able to keep a marauder 
out of the Straits or make things hot for him if he insists on 
coming in; Russia in 1936 distrusts the idea of an unlimited 
number of Fleets as big as her own Black Sea Fleet being able 
to gather at one of her thresholds. 

The States within the Black Sea, of which the chief is Russia, 
retain the right in peace-time to send out their warships almost 
without Marwoce: this again represents a general acceptance 
of the Russian view that Russia must be able to send her ships 
from the Black Sea to her other ports. 

The Convention recognises League law as supreme (with a 
formal Japanese reservation) in that it leaves the last word about 
the opening or closing of the Straits in war-time to the League; 
and foresees that they should be open to States bent on helping 
each other against aggression under League agreements if the 
League itself should fail to reach unanimity and other action. 
Thus French oil supplies from Rumania, and joint Franco- 
Soviet, Franco-Rumanian, Rumano-Turkish, or other action 
against an aggressor are all safeguarded as far as forethought and 
a paper convention can safeguard such things. 


No subsequent events have disturbed Anglo-Turkish 
friendship. King Edward VIII was warmly welcomed on 
his private visit to Istanbul, as Constantinople is now named. 
The Turkish Government co-operated most loyally with 
Great Britain at the recent anti-piracy conference at Nyon. 
Meanwhile commercial relations between the two countries 
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are improving fast. Important harbour works will be 
constructed by British contractors, and orders for {2,750,000 
worth of plant for new iron and steel works have been 
divided among eight British firms. 

The Soviet Government have frequently shown signs of 
jealousy at what has been called “the second Anglo- 
Turkish honeymoon”, but the new Straits Convention 
shows conclusively that Russo-Turkish co-operation con- 
tinues to be close, and is likely to remain a constant fact 
in east European politics. The prolongation until 1945 
of the treaty of friendship and neutrality of 1925, of the 
protocol of 1929 and of the agreement of 1931 restricting 
naval competition, is an additional proof of this. For the 
reasons already given, neither country can afford to lose 
the support or at least the benevolent neutrality of the other. 
The Turks certainly wish to keep on the friendliest terms 
with the Soviet Government for military, political and 
economic reasons; and they have not forgotten Russian 
friendship in their years of trouble. But they expect Soviet 
Russia to realise that Turkey, while disposed to follow the 
same general lines of foreign policy as the U.S.S.R., has to 


safeguard her own interests and her growing international 
prestige. She will not surrender her right to choose new 
friends, nor will she forego legitimate national advantages 
in deference to Russian susceptibilities. 


IV. Turxey, IraALy AND THE BALKANS 


HE relations between Turkey and Italy havebeen marked 

by curious vicissitudes. During the Allied occupa- 
tion of Constantinople, the Italians took pains to produce 
the most favourable impression, but during the Mosul 
dispute fears that the Fascist Government might intervene 
on the British side made them suspect. When that dispute 
had been settled, the political and economic ties between 
the two nations were greatly strengthened. Italy saw a 
good market for her textiles in Anatolia and obtained 
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orders for Turkish warships. Italian competition with 
French cultural influence in the Levant resulted in ad- 
vantages to Turkish students. Italy did much to promote 
the Greco-Turkish understanding of 1932, and until 1934 
the Duce’s stock was high at Angora. But on March 18 
of that year Signor Mussolini, addressing the leaders of the 
Fascist party, declared inter alia that the historic mission of 
his country lay in Africa and Asia. He explained that 
there was “ no question of territorial conquests ”, but added 
that while Italy demanded no privileges and monopolies 
she did not want earlier arrivals to block “her spiritual, 
political and economic expansion”. In spite of subse- 
quent explanations, the speech caused much uneasiness in 
Turkey, which was temporarily increased by false rumours 
that a military expedition was preparing to sail for Rhodes. 
The Turks are good enough soldiers to realise the military 
importance of the Italian possession of the Dodecanese, 
and it was not surprising that they paid more attention 
than ever to their fortifications on the AZgean coast. 

Before they had quite recovered from their alarm came 
the attack on Abyssinia. One of the motives that had 
impelled the Turks to join the League of Nations was the 
hope that they might thus be enabled to obtain support for 
their claim to be allowed to re-fortify the Straits. It was no 
thanks to Italy that the hope was fulfilled; her Govern- 
ment has not yet formally recognised the Straits Convention. 
Her Spanish policy has further intensified Turkish anxieties, 
and though Turkey is in fact as “ totalitarian ” a State as 
Italy, and the Turks are naturally disposed to prefer General 
Franco to the Frente Popular, the national interest forbids 
any acquiescence in the ultimate domination of the Mediter- 
ranean by a great Power which already has a strong naval 
base in Leros, within a few miles of the coast of Asia Minor. 

Greco-Turkish relations are now excellent. The rough 
but effective surgery of exchange of populations, and the 
settlement of other contentious questions, made the old 
quarrel between Greek and Turk over the Byzantine 
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heritage an archeological survival. In 1930 M. Venizelos, 
who had built up a great reputation on two warts and had 
brought Greece into the second by the bait of an Asiatic 
empire to be won from Turkey, had the courage and good 
sense to go to Angora, where, aided by Turkish statesman- 
ship, he achieved one of the greatest successes of his remark- 
able career. The signature in November 1930 of a treaty 
of friendship and arbitration, providing for the neutrality 
of either of the contracting parties in case of attack on the 
other by a third Power, of a commercial and shipping 
convention, and of a regional agreement providing for the 
mutual restriction of naval armaments, prepared the way 
for a series of agreements settling long-standing disputes 
over minorities, trade and financial claims, and culminating 
in the Turco-Greek agreement of September 14, 1933. By 
this instrument, Greece and Turkey mutually guaranteed 
inviolability of their common frontiers and undertook to 
consult one another “in all international questions which 
may interest them”. The entente had become an alliance. 

From this treaty, which was obviously designed for 
mutual protection against any attempt by Bulgaria (with 
or without Yugoslav aid) to obtain a corridor leading to an 
/Egean harbour, it was not a long step to the Balkan pact 
signed at Athens on February 9, 1934. Turkey, Greece, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia guaranteed the inviolability of 
their respective Balkan frontiers * and agreed to assume no 
obligation towards any other Balkan State without consult- 
ing the other signatories of the treaty. It was said at the 
time that a Balkan agreement which omitted Bulgaria and 
Albania was a contradiction in terms; it certainly seemed 
that the interest of Turkey and Greece, and perhaps of 
Rumania too, in the signature of the pact was a consequence 
of the striking and not altogether welcome improvement in 
the relations between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

Distrust of Bulgaria certainly affects Turkish foreign 

* T.e., as fixed by the treaties of Neuilly and Lausanne and the 
Paris protocol of 1926 which fixed the frontiers of Albania. 
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policy, and cannot be entirely explained by Turkish opposi- 
tion to a Bulgarian corridor to the sea or suspicion of the 
small Bulgarian minority in eastern Thrace. Fear of 
Bulgarian irredentism seems quite unjustified, given the 
relative military strength of Turkey, even without allies, 
and of Bulgaria; and it is possible that this Turkish 
attitude is really a result of the steady refusal of the Bulgarian 
Government to interfere in the struggle between the 
modernist minority and the conservative majority among 
the 600,000 Turks who inhabit eastern Bulgaria. 

As to the eventual attitude of Turkey towards any ulti- 
mate increase of German political influence in the Danubian 
basin and the Balkans, all that can be safely predicted is 
that her rulers will be influenced by considerations of 
national security and interest rather than by any ideological 
preferences or by purely economic considerations. Mean- 
while, Germany does almost as large an import and export 
trade with Turkey as all the other great Powers together. 
Despite the drawbacks of modern German methods, agree- 
ments concluded during September in Berlin are designed 
“to safeguard the favourable development which has taken 
place in the exchange of goods between Germany and 
Turkey in recent years”. The Turkish desire to remain 
on good political terms with the Third Reich is illustrated 
by the reserve with which the Turkish press and Foreign 
Office have discussed the German intimation that certain 
clauses in the Montreux Convention are not favourably 
regarded by Germany, especially thcse relating to the 
passage of the Straits by Russian warships. 


V. THe Near Easr 


HE maintenance of good relations with Russia relieves 

Turkey of any fears of trouble with the Transcaucasian 

States. The Turks, for their part, have no intention of 

indulging in “Turanian” propaganda in Russian Asia. 

Relations with Persia (Iran) were somewhat strained during 
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the Kurdish revolt in the Ararat region, but were put on a 
satisfactory footing by the agreement of 1930, which pre- 
vented the Turkish Kurds from using Persian territory as a 
base for raids, by means of the rectification of the frontier. 
The Shah’s visit to the Ghazi in 1934 marked the new 
friendship between two former rivals, and last July came 
one of Dr. Aras’ greatest successes, the signature of the 
pact of mutual non-ageression by the Foreign Ministers of 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and ‘Iraq. The pact, which had 
been initialled at Geneva in October 1935, was not signed 
until a dispute between Iran and ‘Iraq had been settled by 
Turkish mediation. The pact is described as one of friend- 
ship, consultation and non-ageression, designed to secure 
political security in the Middle East by means of guarantees 
within the framework of the League of Nations and in 
accordance with the Kellogg Pact. The contracting parties 
undertake to abstain from interference in each othet’s 
internal affairs, to respect their common frontiers, to commit 
no aggression against one another, and to prevent the 
formation in their territories of bands or associations seeking 
to disturb the peace of any one of their number. 

Suggestions that Pan-Islamic or “ Turanian” ideals 
inspired the pact are ridiculous. The Turks have promoted 
the pact for two reasons. First, they realise that past 
Anglo-Russian and Anglo-German rivalry in the Near 
East, which did so much harm to the peoples of that region, 
was largely the result of Oriental weakness and disunion. 
The stronger and more united are the Near Eastern States 
the less temptation they will offer to capitalist or communist 
imperialism. Secondly, they believe with the Iranians and 
the ‘Iraqis that Kurdish nationalism, so far as it exists, is 
a danger to the integrity of their territory, and they know 
that religious hostility to the new lay régime has its chief 
stronghold in Kurdish districts. 

Turkish relations with France as mandatory for Syria 
have been more complicated. In spite of the notorious 
Franklin—Bouillon agreement with the Nationalists in 1921 
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and the French evacuation of Cilicia, France was not too 
popular at Angora. The appeals of French high finance 
and Orient freemasonry for the life of Javid Bey in 1926 
sealed his doom and angered the Turks. Disputes over the 
payment of Turkish foreign debts gave France the repuiation 
of a hard-hearted creditor. On the Syrian border, sporadic 
affrays continued until 1929, when the Nisibin—Tigris 
section of the frontier was finally delimited. 

At the end of 1936 came the Alexandretta dispute. The 
French had agreed in 1921 to give the Sanjak (province) 
of Alexandretta, where Turks were the most numerous 
element in a mixed population, administrative autonomy, 
and to give the local Turks full cultural freedom. These 
concessions were not impaired by the treaty of Lausanne, 
and the Franco-Turkish treaty of 1926 laid it down that 
whatever new. form of administration might be introduced 
in Syria the special régime of Alexandretta would always 
be taken into account. But these agreements did not 
allow for the situation that must arise whenever France 
surrendered the Syrian mandate. The (still unratified) 
treaty of 1936 whereby Syria will become an independent 
ally of France in 1939 produced an immediate dispute. 
Angora maintained that the prior attachment of the autono- 
mous Sanjak to Syria did not warrant its inclusion in an 
independent Syrian State. The Quai d’Orsay held that past 
agreements could not affect the territorial integrity of 
Syria, and observed that negotiations might wait until 
Syrian independence drew nearer. 

At this point Ghazi Kemal Atatiirk suddenly departed 
by train to the headquarters of the Southern Command. 
His Ministers followed in his track and prevailed on him to 
return to the capital, but not until the French Government 
had been seriously alarmed. It has been said that the 
President’s dash southwards was the result of a decision 
taken without consulting his Ministers after a convivial even- 
ing, and that General Ismet Inénii’s recent resignation 
reflected his disapproval. It is doubtful, however, whether 
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the Ghazi’s move was really so unpremeditated. It cer- 
tainly succeeded in its object, interesting the British Govern- 
ment and the League Council in the dispute; Mr. Eden’s 
mediation resulted in a compromise and a reference to the 
League. The details of the resulting settlement, whereby 
the Sanjak was to be demilitarised and to retain its autonomy 
though attached to Syria, under the guarantee of France and 
Turkey, are less important than the evidence given by the 
dispute of the ease with which the Turkish public could be 
excited in favour of Turks living outside the borders of 
the republic. 

Future Turkish relations with Arab States will depend 
largely on the lines followed by Arab nationalism. If 
* Arab” is identified with “‘ Moslem Arab”, and if some 
sort of theocratic government is set up in Syria, or if the 
Turkish minorities of Aleppo and northern ‘Iraq suffer 
from Arab racial hostility, then Turkey cannot be expected 
to look smilingly southward. Otherwise, she will be 
content to live and let live. For the new Turks have no 
need for expansion, and no great interest in political ideas. 
Their present system of plebiscitary dictatorship suits them 
well enough. With a few modifications it may suit them 
for a generation more, while they develop, colonise and 
enrich their great and long-neglected homeland in Asia 
Minor, which could hold twice its present population 
of under 15 millions without overcrowding. Meanwhile 
the main lines of their policy, the maintenance of friendship 
with both Great Britain and Russia and the active support 
of Balkan and Near Eastern concord, seem likely to survive 
Ministerial changes. 





THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA 


I, THE NEw PROGRAMME 


HE Parliament of the Commonwealth reassembled on 
August 24, and after a session that lasted only three 
weeks it was dissolved for the general election of October 
23. Australian Ministers who had visited England for the 
Coronation and the Imperial Conference had just returned ; 
and almost the first business of the session was a statement 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, on the proceedings of 
the Imperial Conference, in which he gave an account of 
the discussions and decisions on all the subjects that 
had been dealt with. Defence he treated as the most 
important, and he outlined new plans, based on the decisions 
of the Conference and the discussions that Ministers had 
had with the British Government, to continue the steps 
already taken to carry out the defence resolutions of the 
Conferences of 1923 and 1926, 
In 1934 the Parliament of the Commonwealth approved 
a defence programme for the three years from July 1, 
1934, to June 30, 1937. This provided for the building of 
one cruiser (7,250 tons armed with 6-in. guns) and some 
smaller craft; these vessels have been completed and bring 
the strength of the Australian fleet to four cruisers (two with 
6-in., two with 8-in. guns), one seaplane carrier, one flotilla 
leader, four destroyers and a few smaller vessels. New 
expenditure under the military vote was mainly for re- 
arming the fixed defences of Sydney, Newcastle, Brisbane 
and Fremantle, and improving the armament and equip- 
ment of the military forces (which have a strength of only 
35,000). The air force was increased in strength, and 
the ordnance and ammunition factories were enlarged. 
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Expenditure on this programme (including the ordinary 
maintenance of the forces), and in preparation for a new 
programme announced in 1936, with which the programme 
of 1937 will be combined, reached during the three years 
about {£21,000,000; the share of the navy, including 
munitions expenditure, was a little over £9,000,000, or 
nearly 45 per cent. 

In his statement to the House of Representatives Mr. 
Lyons said that Australia’s vital interests, for which the 
plans of defence must provide, were the free passage of 
seaborne trade, both coastal and oversea, and the prevention 
of attack by raid or invasion. The former depended solely 
on naval forces. There had been full consultation in 
London, with the British Government and its advisers, 
as to the direction in which Australia could co-operate in 
Empire defence by maintaining and developing the Royal 
Australian Navy. Empire naval defence based on 
Singapore, with the co-operation of the Australian fleet, 
would not only secure Australian sea communications, but 
would also threaten the communications of an enemy 
from any part of the world bent upon the invasion of 
Australia. 


It will be evident that Australia has a real and vital interest in 
Empire naval defence (Mr. Lyons said), as it is the first line of 
defence against invasion. It is important, therefore, that we 
should continue to maintain the Royal Australian Navy at a 
strength which is an effective and fair contribution to Empire 
naval defence, and increased provision to this end will be made 
in the new programme. 


Later in his statement, Mr. Lyons referred again to the 
“basis of policy ”’. 


It is an unavoidable geographical fact that the first line of defence 
of the Commonwealth is naval, and if we expect a British fleet 
to be based on Singapore, as a safeguard to Australia, we must 
be prepared to co-operate and setile for the squadron necessary 
in our own waters. With such security provided, the enemy is 
kept at arm’s length, our shores are maintained inviolate, and our 
overseas trade moves freely to its markets throughout the world. 
In a world armed to the teeth and with small States existing on the 
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sufferance of powerful neighbours and looking for allies, it is 
not likely that the Australian people will accept a policy of non- 
co-operation which would deprive them of Britain’s powerful 
aid in such uncertain times as these. Our people are wise enough 
to realise that our defence rests on two pillars, one of which is 
our own maximum effort, and the other Empire co-operation. 
Furthermore, in co-operating in Empire naval defence, Australia 
does not enter into any commitment or surrender any vestige of 
the sovereign control of its own policy. 


But, Mr. Lyons went on to say, the solution of the 
Australian defence problem is not furnished by any one 
service; for all have their parts to play in a balanced scheme. 
The Government’s proposals for the strengthening of the 
other arms, at a total expenditure of {11,500,000 in 1937- 
38, were given later in the debate on the defence estimates, 
and are referred to below. 

The announcement of this large expenditure has aroused 
little public interest. The people of Australia have not 
been greatly concerned with preparations for defence. 
One feels the contrast between to-day’s attitude and the 
enthusiasm of the pre-war years for the building of the 
first Australian navy and the commencement of compulsory 
military training. Australia, like other countries, was dis- 
illusioned by the results of the world war; and there has 
since been a much greater body of theoretical opposition to 
war, and of genuine feeling for international accord, than 
there was a quarter of a century ago. There was great 
difficulty a year ago in raising the voluntary recruits for 
infantry units that were required to bring the strength of 
the military forces, which are almost wholly militia, to 
35,000. The smaller numbers required for permanent 
service in the navy and the air force are readily obtained, 
as are recruits for technical units of the militia, but the 
infantry, despite the very modest demands on the time of 
the militiaman, remains insufficiently attractive to give an 
adequate choice of recruits. 





THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA 


II, Lasour’s DEFENCE POLICY 


HE Government’s most active critic, in Parliament 

and outside, has been the Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Curtin. In the debates in 1936 and this year on the 
estimates of the Department of Defence he challenged the 
emphasis given in the Government’s plans to expenditure 
on the navy. In last year’s debate * he said it was clearly 
beyond the power of Australia to provide by her own 
efforts a fleet large enough to protect herself from invasion. 
It was beyond the power of Britain to protect the heart of 
the Empire and at the same time to maintain a sufficient 
fleet in the western Pacific. 


If an Eastern first-class Power sought an abrogation of a basic 
Australian policy, such as the White Australia policy, it would 
most likely do so when Great Britain was involved or threatened 
to be involved in a European war. Would the British Govern- 
ment dare to authorise the despatch of any substantial part of the 
fleet to the East to help Australia? . . . The dependence of 
Australia upon the competence, let alone the readiness, of British 
statesmen to send forces to our aid is too dangerous a hazard upon 
which to found Australia’s defence policy. 


Accordingly, Mr. Curtin continued, a greater degree of 
self-reliance in Australia’s defence was essential. This did 
not imply any real conflict of interest between local and 
imperial defence; on the contrary, an improvement of our 
self-reliance would assist the Empire fleet to be kept 
concentrated at the decisive point, wherever that might be. 
Australia could hold out against interruption of oversea 
trade, if adequate reserves of oil and other essential supplies 
that we do not produce ourselves were maintained in 
peace time. To attain security against raids and invasion, 
the principal means within our resources were the strength- 
ening of the land and air forces; and an essential element 
in the attainment of self-reliance was an increased capacity 
to produce munitions. 

In public controversy Mr. Curtin has since maintained 


* November 5, 1936. 
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that Australia must rely mainly on air defence. Australia, 
he said, could not maintain an adequate navy, and any 
navy she had might be taken away from her shores if war 
broke out. “ The Labour party’s policy,” he wrote, “ is 
against participation in foreign wars and for the reservation 
of all Australia’s strength for defence of the land in which 
we live ”.* 

The congress of the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions held in Melbourne in July last went further than 
this. It resolved to organise the masses against war; to 
oppose the rearmament policies of the British and Australian 
Governments; to support a policy of collective security 
through the League of Nations; and to oppose any tre- 
sumption of compulsory military service (a measure which 
the Labour party had itself put into operation in 1910). Mr. 
Curtin was quick to repudiate these decisions; they would 
not be followed, he said, by the Australian Labour party. 

In the debate on Mr. Lyons’ speech of August 24 this 
year, Mr. Curtin repeated his previous statements. 


I preface what I intend saying this afternoon by asserting the 


unswerving allegiance of the Opposition to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and also to His Majesty the King as the symbol 
of this most remarkable association of nations in what has been 
described by the Attorney-General (Mr. Menzies) to-day as an 
unhappy world. The Labour party will stand definitely to ensure 
the safety of the Australian people and the security of the territory 
of the Commonwealth. . . . We on this side of the House 
insist that in the final analysis this nation shall not be committed 
to warlike activities outside Australia without the absolute and 
established consent of the Australian people.t . . . No less 
than the Government will we make proper preparation to ensure 
the effective competence of Australia to defend itself against 
aggression or to repel invasion. . . . Whenall is said and done, 
that represents a definite contribution to the security of the 
Empire; because Australia is an important part of the Empire. 
Having regard to the realities of the situation, the imperative 
obligation has been placed on the people of Australia not to rely 


* Melbourne Herald, July 30, 1937. 

} This statement has had much publicity during the election 
campaign, being described as a proposal that a referendum be taken 
before Australia defends some vital interest outside Australian waters. 
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upon assistance from Great Britain, which might or might not be 
available, but to take the most effective steps to contribute to 
their own capacity to be self-reliant in this matter. 

He went on to advocate defence in the air rather than by 
the navy. The Lyons Government had so far provided 
eight squadrons, or 96 planes. 

We can have fifty squadrons, or 600 planes, for a capital outlay 
of £15,000,000.* . . . On existing costs we can maintain and 
“ replace” 50 squadrons for {5,000,000 per annum. . . . No 
man will say that powerful fleets of aerial bombers and fighters 
are sufficient to prevent an enemy landing on our shores, but it 
can be said, and every man knows it to be true, that in a country 
like ours, a country of vast distances between possible points of 
assailment, it is our air-borne fleets that will most quickly arrive 
at the point of danger to combat enemy planes, to bomb his 
plane-carriers and troopships, and put up first resistance until 
land-borne men and guns arrive. 

These, then, are the principal points in controversy. 
Are we to continue to give first place in our defence 
expenditure to the navy? Yes, say the Government; 
naval defence is the only defence that will safeguard our 
sea trade, that will assist in the general defence of the 
Empire, and will justify us in expecting that the Empire 
fleet will be available to ensure the safety of Australia by 
deterring an attack or dealing with it before our own shores 
become the theatre of war. No, say the Opposition; if 
we maintain the navy, it will be taken away from us when 
we need it in our own waters, it will involve us in wars 
that are no business of ours, and expenditure on it will make 
impossible an efficient air and land defence. ‘To defeat 
Australia, say the Government, it is sufficient to blockade 
our ports. “If Australia’s markets were closed, and her 
imports and exports stopped by enemy action, she could be 
forced to sue for peace without a single enemy soldier 
coming within sight of her shores.” + No, says Mr. 

* In reply the Minister for Defence said that Mr. Curtin had made 
no provision for ground establishments, and that the capital cost of 
50 squadrons would be £30,000,000. 

t Sir George Pearce, Minister for Defence, in a speech on September 
25> 1933+ 
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Curtin; we are self-contained in food and clothing and 
most of our essential supplies, and in peace-time we could 
accumulate sufficient stores of those we do not produce.* 

“So long as adequate Empire naval forces are in being,” 


says Mr. Lyons, “the danger of the invasion of Australia 
is remote ”.T 


An adequate fleet would proceed to Singapore in emergency. 
The necessary strength exists for this purpose, and it is obvious 
that the United Kingdom would not expend a huge sum on a 
fleet and a base at Singapore for the protection of its own vast 
interests if it did not intend to safeguard them should the need 
arise. The same fleet and base which are a shield to the interests 


of the United Kingdom also safeguard Australia and other parts 
of the Empire. 


No, replies Mr. Curtin, and he quotes a member of the 
present Government, the war-time Prime Minister Mr. 
W. M. Hughes: “ The British Navy is no longer able to 
ensure the safety of Australia”. He cites Mr. Winston 
Churchill as declaring that Singapore was as far away from 
Japan as Portsmouth is from New York, and could not be 
regarded as in any way a menace to Japan. “I now ask,” 


said Mr. Curtin, “ how Singapore can be so far away from 
the Yellow Sea as not to be able to hurt it, and be a 
thousand miles further away from Sydney, and yet be able to 
protect it? I put that question to the naval experts on the 
Treasury bench ”.t 

It may perhaps be worth while to add, on the side of 


* See a discussion of the effect of stoppage of oversea trade in 
Japan and the Defence of Australia by “‘ Albatross” (Melbourne, 1935), 

. 38-45. 

Tt Coomeneeit Parliamentary Debates, August 24, 1937. 

t The Treasury bench, if they had pursued this argument, could 
have called in aid a Japanese naval expert, Lieut.-Cmdr. Tota Ishimaru. 
In his work translated under the title Japan Must Fight Britain, discussing 
the circumstances in which Japan might attack Australia, he says 
(p. 178): “* Japan at war with England could hardly hope successfully 
to carry out any plan she might have to invade Australia and New 
Zealand, unless she had first got command of the sea by destroying 
any British fleet there might be at Singapore. . . . So long as the 
British have a powerful fleet at Singapore, Australia and New Zealand 
are safe from invasion and their inhabitants can sleep in peace.” 
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Mr. Curtin, that in each of the last three years, to go no 
further back, there have been crises in international affairs 
in which the British fleet, at its existing strength, could 
apparently not have protected the Empire in Europe and 
the Pacific at the same time, and that it seems likely that 
some time will pass before the fleet could face such a task ; 
and, on the side of the Government, that the lack of success 
of recent air attacks on warships and landing parties, both 
in the Mediterranean and in the Far East, may throw 
doubt on the power of defence in the air to prevent or 
defeat an invasion of Australia or even a raid. 


III. SetF-RELIANT SECURITY 


HEN the details of the defence estimates were laid 

before Parliament it appeared that nearly £8,000,000 
had been provided for services other than the navy, and 
that the Government attached great importance to the air 
force and was prepared for still larger expenditure on it. 
The total expenditure on defence, which during the three 
years 1934-35 to 1936-37 averaged £7,200,000, and in 
1936-37 was £8,500,000, is to reach {11,500,000 in 1937- 
38. Of that sum, £2,500,000 will be raised by loan from 
the Commonwealth Bank in London and used for equip- 
ment purchased in England. The provision for the several 
services is as follows : 


1937-38 Increase over 

vote. previous three 

years’ average. 

L million. { million. 

Navy 3°6 06 
Military force 3°3 re) 
Air force 2°7 1°6 
Civil aviation o"9 oO'7 
Munitions supply I'l O'5 


Although the naval vote is increased and is still the largest, 
there is to be no new construction, save of small vessels 
for use in connection with port defences. The increase 
goes partly to rearmouring two of the present cruisers, 
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partly to port defences; and Darwin is to be developed as a 
naval sub-base for co-operation with British forces based 
on Singapore and other bases in the East. The increase 
under the army vote is mainly for coastal and anti-aircraft 
defences. The air force is to be enlarged by several 
additional squadrons of improved types. The increase in 
the air force is much less than Mr. Curtin has advocated, 
and, it would appear, less than the Government will be 
ready to provide in the future; but it may be as large as the 
present organisation can absorb in one year. 

Discussion of defence in the election campaign has thus 
not turned in the main on the claims of the navy and the 
air force. What has figured most in the headlines has been 
the Government’s insistence on the importance of imperial 
unity in questions of defence. ‘‘ We consider a policy of 
isolation from Great Britain suicidal,” said Mr. Lyons in 
his policy speech. He emphasised also that Australia 
cannot expect assistance unless she prepares to take her 
share in defending other parts of the Empire, and that the 
Government must be ready to do so when the need arises. 
Mr. Curtin, on the other hand, has continued to advocate a 
self-reliant defence. 

So far the fourth service, the most vital of all—munitions 
—has scarcely been mentioned. This has the lowest 
expenditure of the four; but, if we are to have the self- 
contained defence that all parties say we need, far more 
must be spent on government factories and on encouraging 
private industry. For the past year, statements have been 
made by the Minister for Defence of the great progress 
made in provision of munitions. During the Imperial 
Conference, telegrams from London kept the public in- 
formed of statements made by the Minister regarding the 
extent of Australia’s equipment and its readiness to under- 
take to supply other parts of the Empire. In actual fact, 
the government factories are large enough to turn out, 
on a war scale, supplies of rifles, machine guns and small 
arm ammunition, and they are to be equipped with plant 
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for making the Bren machine gun; but it seems doubtful 
whether in any other important requirement they produce 
more than a small part of the current supplies that would be 
required by the forces in war. As to co-operation with 
industry, and the multifarious preparations that would 
be needed to change commercial factories over to the 
production of munitions, there have been many complaints 
from manufacturers that little or no response has come to 
their offers of co-operation. But £100,000 is now being 
provided for experimental orders. 

One step of the first importance has been taken—the 
establishment by a group of public companies of an air- 
craft factory at Port Melbourne,* which will shortly be in 
production; at its initial scale, however, it could supply 
only a small part of the wastage of planes that would occur 
in wat. The Government has also given vigorous en- 
couragement to the production of petrol from shale, and 
has made some provision for storage of fuel oil. 

Without a self-sufficient munitions supply, navy and army 
and air force would soon have to cease fighting. The 
present expenditure must be enlarged if that possibility is 
to cease to be a probability. The Department of Defence 
has suffered from the lack of a public opinion strong enough 
to bring the Government to a more vigorous effort. What 
Australia needs is a self-reliant defence strong enough to 
justify a firm attitude in diplomacy and to deter a possible 
enemy from lightly undertaking an adventure against us. 
And the need will be as great in 1938 as it is likely to be in 
the ’forties. 

Defensive preparations are indeed being made, but 
some of them in rather a leisurely way. The prominence of 
defence questions in the election campaign has, however, 
done something to focus attention, and it seems reasonable 
to hope for more vigorous measures in the future. 


Australia, October 1937. 


* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 107, June 1937, p. 664. 
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I. THe PRovinciAL SCENE 


IGNIFICANT political readjustments are now taking 

place throughout British India. The country is 
awakening to a new awareness of its altered constitutional 
circumstances. Popularly elected Legislatures have super- 
seded bureaucracies in the eleven provinces; and events 
have entered upon that trying period of transition 
separating the establishment of provincial autonomy from 
the creation of federation, which is the ultimate purpose 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Formidable difficulties are facing the new provincial 
Governments, particularly those formed by the Congress, 
but auspicious tendencies are not lacking. A mood of 
cautious optimism prevails. The first budgets have been 
presented, and show that the new Ministries are moving 
warily. The Congress party, holding office in seven 
provinces, recognises the wide gulf that lies between 
promise and performance. Although some legislative 
ventures have been undertaken in response to awkward 
pledges, there are ample signs that the Congress Ministers 
are alive to the responsibilities they have assumed. A 
spirit of hopefulness underlies all Indian political comment, 
and it may be asserted with some conviction that political 
thinking has undergone a radical change in recent months. 
The change implicitly admits that, in the provinces at 
least, Indians have come into their own. 

Conditions vary throughout the country; the problems 
in Madras and Bombay are not the same as those in Bengal 
or the North-West Frontier Province. But everywhere 
the tone of political thought has been elevated to a new 
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level. It is frankly admitted that the British Governors 
ate cordially co-operating with their Indian Ministers. 
Behind the scenes in some provinces lie grave problems, 
particularly in those areas where extremer elements 
predominate, but there are no indications that Ministers 
will allow themselves to be stampeded into policies that 
will thwart the intentions of the constitution. The hostility 
to the Act that remains is directed almost entirely against 
its federal aspects. This hostility is intensifying throughout 
British India at a time when the Princes believe that they 
will soon be called upon to decide the question of their 
accession to federation. In the provincial sphere, however, 
it is obvious that the Ministries are giving the Act the 
fairest trial, desire to serve the people, and are anxious to 
foster legislative policies that will improve the social and 
economic status of their provinces. 

Madras and the United Provinces are regarded as the 
key areas under provincial autonomy. Madras has a record 
of successful working of earlier reforms; in the United 
Provinces some peculiar problems call for solution, 
particularly in the rural sphere. It is generally thought that 
Madras will set the political tone for Congress Ministries 
throughout the country, and that the United Provinces 
will be the scene of Congress experiments in economic 
reform. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier of Madras, is 
an ardent believer in Mr. Gandhi, staunch in his loyalty 
to the Mahatma, adroit as a politician, and capable in 
intellectual ability. The province is well equipped to 
develop provincial autonomy to its fullest expression. In 
the United Provinces the Premier, Pandit Govind Balabh 
Pant, is a socialist. Formerly deputy leader of the 
Congress party in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, 
Pandit Pant follows the guidance of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose direction of affairs in the province is reputed 
to be paramount. The view is held that Madras will 
interpret the political philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
United Provinces that of Pandit Nehru. 
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Less interest is shown in the other provinces, although 
each of them presents peculiar problems. In Bengal, 
Hindu discontent with the Moslem Ministry creates 
awkward situations. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
a Congress Ministry has displaced an earlier coalition of 
conservative complexion. In Bihar, the Congress Ministry 
is essentially moderate in outlook and policy, guided 
largely by Babu Rajendra Prasad, who is not in the 
Ministry, but wields strong influence among Congress men 
in the province and elsewhere. In the Punjab, a Moslem 
Ministry faces hostility from Sikhs and Hindus, but is 
solidly supported by a large majority. In the Central 
Provinces, moderate forces of Congress are in control. 
Bombay faces peculiar difficulties, deriving on the one 
hand from industrial issues and on the other from rural 
problems in Gujerat. The Assam Ministry has faced 
several defeats and, like that of Sind, is only now settling 
down to the experiences of office. Orissa is generally 
regarded as an area in which experiments will be retarded 
by financial handicaps, which indeed harass Ministries 
everywhere. 


II. Concress MINISTRIES AT WORK 


HILE acceptance of the responsibilities of office 

has had sobering effects upon the Congress Ministers, 
Left-wing elements are demanding more radical policies. 
Socialists within the party contend that by their prudence 
the Congress Ministers are inviting popular discontent 
against the Congress instead of the constitution. Such 
extremists regret that the party accepted provincial office, 
and claim that the organisation has virtually agreed to the 
constitution that it formerly condemned. 

Such propagandists are proving embarrassing. In 
urging more drastic reforms in the existing social order, 
local Congress agents are striving to make the Ministers 
run when they are merely anxious to walk. In the villages, 
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efforts are being made to arouse the political consciousness 
of the landless; in the towns, labour agitators are stirring 
up dissatisfaction. The Congress Ministers are endeavour- 
ing to steer an even course between conflicting political 
theories, seeking to implement their electoral obligations 
without disrupting either the social or the economic 
conditions of their provinces. Responsible Congress 
leaders have clearly indicated that it is neither desirable 
nor possible at the present juncture to embark on radical 
programmes which aim at altering the basis of society, 
and this realistic attitude is tending to modify the views 
of many who were formerly extremists. Even the Left- 
wing leaders realise that hostility to the Congress Ministers 
may seriously affect the prestige of the whole Congress 
organisation, and have definitely stated that loyalty to the 
new Ministries is a fundamental obligation at the present 
time. 

Proponents of the democratic theory discern one 
grave defect in the provincial situation. This is the 
attempt that is being made by the upper hierarchy of the 
party to control the Congress Ministries. At a meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee in Delhi a special 
committee was established to supervise the Congress 
Ministers in office. Three zonal dictators were appointed 
to co-ordinate an inter-provincial policy, and their activities 
are regarded by some as the negation of democratic 
control. There is a strong tendency on the part of 
Congress Ministers to turn to Wardha, the headquarters 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and to Allahabad, the headquarters 
of Pandit Nehru, for political guidance; and the theories 
of both men are greatly influencing provincial activities. 
Mahatma Gandhi, in his own publication, Harijan, has very 
definitely outlined his ideas of how the Ministries should 
function, and these opinions are receiving the support of 
Ministers who are unwilling or unable to oppose them, 
even when they are unreal and inappropriate. Pandit 
Nehru still hankers after his socialist State, and, while 
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appealing for loyalty to the Congress Ministries, continues 
to recommend more radical policies than the Ministers are 
at present prepared to endorse. 

The plea that the Congress Ministries should be immune 
from criticism is not everywhere accepted. The lack of 
substantial Oppositions in the provinces where the Congress 
has majorities is regarded as a constitutional weakness. 
The weakness is aggravated by lack of Opposition news- 
papers, although some of the extremer Nationalist news- 
papers and such socialist publications as exist do not 
hesitate to attack the Congress party in office. Such 
attacks are, however, directed more against the constitution 
than against the new Governments, as they are based 
largely on the assertion that Congress in office has virtually 
replaced the bureaucracy it was intended to supersede. 
The critics believe, in effect, that the constitution should 
be more radical than it is and that the Congress party is 
failing in its functions if it does not attempt to liberalise 
the constitution along lines which the extremer elements 
desire. ‘The Congress Ministries are for the most part 
subjected to no genuine constitutional opposition, their 
opponents being either split by divisions among themselves 
or too weak to record disapproval in a manner essential to 
the working of the democratic theory. 

Nevertheless, the Congress Ministries have not sought 
to override responsible public opinion in any serious 
degree. Indeed, in some cases they have shown admirable 
restraint when public opinion has gone ahead of realism. 
This was shown in connection with the release of 
“political prisoners”. This has been a trying and 
difficult issue for several Ministries, although the non- 
Congress Ministry in Bengal has suffered most from 
public opinion because of its cautious handling of the 
problem. While the prohibition policy of Madras has 
been received with much scepticism in some quarters, it 
appears to be in consonance with the views of the electors 
in the area to which it is being applied. In Salem, where 
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the experiment is being tried, reports state that Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar was received with enthusiasm when he 
inaugurated a tea bar to supplant a liquor shop. It is thus 
fairly clear at the present stage that the Congress Ministries 
are endeavouring to express the theories they have 
consistently preached, and that public opinion in the main 
is behind their attempt to do so. 


II. A Hoprerut OuTLoox 


HILE the new constitutional situation in the 

country is not without dangers, there are tendencies 
that encourage optimism for the future. The chief 
difficulties surrounding the Congress Ministers are a 
heritage from the past. The period of transition from 
irresponsibility to responsibility has been reached; and it is 
recognised, even in Congress circles, that demands formerly 
made “to curb the vagaries of an irresponsible Executive 
will to-day, if pressed, have the effect of restricting the 
powers of a popular Government to carry out the will of 
the people”. However much the upper hierarchy of the 
Congress party seeks to control the Ministers, the view is 
developing that they are primarily responsible to those 
who elected them. The Congress party undoubtedly 
derives its support in the country from its character as the 
focal point for nationalism and as the only organisation 
that has faithfully fought for the broad principles of 
political freedom. That campaign is no longer appropriate 
in the provinces where Congress men themselves now 
form the Governments. Indeed, several Congress Premiers 
have clearly announced the need for upholding the 
fundamental policy of law and order and observance of 
existing legislative enactments. This is no easy path for a 
party to follow which in the past has encouraged opposition 
to constituted authority. But the educational process has 
begun, and there are indications that it will be deepened 
and developed. 
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In the communal field also new theories are emerging. 
The non-Congress Ministries in the north, particularly 
those in Bengal and the Punjab, have had to face unexpected 
opposition from Congress men and the Congress press. 
In its anxiety to spread the Congress political theory, 
the Congress party has shown something less than fairness 
to those holding different views. Efforts to bring Moslems 
within the Congress fold have been assiduously fostered, 
although neither in mentality nor in outlook does the 
Moslem naturally take to the Hindu political philosophy. 
Congress opposition to the Bengal Ministry does not 
reflect any genuine appreciation of the majority view; in 
the Punjab, Sikhs and Hindus have shown a bitterness to 
the Moslem Ministry that is not warranted. 

This attitude has, however, resulted in the clear 
promulgation of views that communal agitation will not 
be tolerated, and that newspapers which encourage it will 
be restrained. Similarly, in Congress-governed provinces 
the view has been officially expressed that communalism 
will be opposed by those in authority; granted the support 
of the press in this attitude, a new orientation may be 
given to the solution of communal difficulties. There is a 
growing opinion, shared by many leading Congress men, 
that communalism is mainly responsible for the defects in 
the new constitution; and realists are sincerely striving to 
eradicate the evil in the interests of a genuine nationalism. 
While the Moslems deny the Congress claim to represent 
the country as a whole, on every hand is evidence that 
national progress is stultified until mutual trust is en- 
gendered between the various communities. 

It is generally thought that the testing time for the new 
Ministries, and particularly those manned by the Congress, 
will come when the next budgets are presented early in 
1938. The pressure from extremists is certain to disclose 
itself then, and much will depend upon the way in which 
the Ministries will respond to it. The new constitution 
has had the effect of making extremists more extreme. 
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The Left-wing elements of the Congress party are tending 
more and more towards communism, which even in the 
Congress ranks is regarded as a political danger. The 
socialist theories of Pandit Nehru find no popular support 
in the organisation he leads, partly because it is financially 
supported by vested interests. But the peasant movement 
is developing, and its leaders are primarily socialists. 
Political extremists and ethical idealists are urging con- 
trasting policies upon the Congress Ministers, and there 
is a strenuous tussle between conflicting political and 
economic theories. 

While moderate opinion pins its faith to the sobering 
effects of responsibility, it is recognised that the Ministries 
have few financial resources. So far as financial assistance 
from the Government of India is concerned, the prospects 
are auspicious. The proposals of the Niemeyer Report * 
are almost certain to be implemented. So long as provincial 
Governments do not recklessly abandon existing sources 
of revenue—and there is a tendency to do so—fruitful 
sources may be tapped from the Centre. But the money 


supplied by the Centre will prove inadequate if it merely 
acts as a substitute for revenue discarded in the provinces. 
This situation has dangers for the future, unless the 
Ministries are prepared to take a stand against extreme 
policies which are now being urged upon them. 


IV. Prospects OF FEDERATION 


HEN the Constitution Act became law, Congress 

spokesmen contended that the Act was wholly 
unacceptable to Indian opinion and that the Congress 
intention was to combat the constitution with a view to 
ending it. The decision to assume responsibility suggested 
that the actualities of provincial autonomy had proved too 
strong to justify the continuance of intransigent policies, 
and much of the criticism formerly directed against 


* See THE Rounp Tazz, No. 104, September 1936, pp. 807-809. 
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provincial autonomy has lately been silenced. This is not 
so in regard to federation. Opposition to the federal 
aspects of the scheme has been greatly intensified throughout 
British India. Congress men oppose federation on the 
ground that affiliation of the Indian states with British 
India predicates the subservience of the democratic to the 
autocratic idea; the claim is made that the nominees of 
the Princes in the federal Legislature will merely reflect 
an ultra-conservative attitude, which will greatly handicap 
responsible government. 

Moslem opinion is also opposed to federation, though 
for different reasons. Moslems maintain that the establish- 
ment of federation will mean the creation of a Hindu 
oligarchy at the Centre. Thus scarcely any organised body 
of opinion favours federation, which the Princes themselves 
regatd with no great enthusiasm as an inevitable conse- 
quence of their own original proposal at the first Round 
Table Conference. 

At the same time, the politicians of British India are not 
opposed to the idea of federation, but only to the form of 
federation that emerged from the Government of India 
Act. Mahatma Gandhi, in the agreement negotiated with 
Lord Halifax in Delhi in 1931, accepted the idea of 
federation as the political and constitutional goal; even 
Pandit Nehru has admitted that federation is the ultimate 
solution. What British Indian politicians would prefer at 
present is a federation of the provinces, to which the 
Princes could ultimately accede after they had liberalised 
and democratised their own governmental systems. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, a Madras representative in the 
central Legislative Assembly, contended in a recent 
speech in that House that there is no “ rule of law ” in the 
Indian states and that the states’ peoples have no funda- 
mental rights as a prerequisite to popular government. 
He argued that it was essential that the Princes’ representa- 
tives in the federation should be elected as representatives 
of the people, and not as nominees of vested interests. 
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The diarchy that was being eliminated from the provinces 
was being perpetuated, he claimed, in more extreme form 
in the proposed federal Centre. These views are widely 
endorsed throughout British India, where every effort is 
being made to prevent the federation from being brought 
into existence. 

It is clear, however, that the British authorities in Delhi 
and London are endeavouring to expedite the inauguration 
of federation under the existing Act. Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy, in a recent address to the central Legislature 
at Simla, admitted the existence of opposition to federation, 
but indicated that none of the criticisms now made had 
been overlooked when the Joint Select Committee, of 
which he was chairman, considered the whole question in 
London before the passing of the Act. He accepted the 
argument that the federation would inevitably consist of 
disparate units, but emphasised the value of the political 
and economic unity that would result from its creation. 
In his view two factors outweighed all others: “‘ first, that 
the early establishment of a constitutional relationship 
between the states and British India is of the utmost 
importance from the point of view of the maintenance of 
unity in India; and, secondly, that the existence of a 
central Government capable of formulating policies 
affecting the interests of the sub-continent as a whole is of 
direct and immediate relevance to the economic circum- 
stances of the India of to-day”. No one disputes the 
existence of anomalies in the proposed federation; but 
the political and economic unity of the country, which 
federation will bring about, in no way hinders the removal 
of such anomalies in the future. It is clear that normal 
political evolution will redress many of the grievances 
which British-Indian politicians allege exist in the Indian 
states to-day. 

The general view is that federation will in due course 
be inaugurated under the terms of the Act. The inevita- 
bility of federation is accepted, both in British India and 
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in the states. There is great suspicion that the Princes are 
still seeking to obtain greater privileges than the Act 
permits them; this is being trenchantly criticised in 
British India, where the belief is held that the Princes have 
already safeguarded their rights to the fullest extent. In 
objecting to association with the Princes in federation 
the Congress party is emphasising its adherence to the 
democratic idea. The party claims that the Princes will 
be a brake on democracy, although it is equally likely that 
through association with British India the Princes will in 
time modify their autocratic theories. 


V. AN IRRESPONSIBLE ASSEMBLY 


HE constitutional changes effected on April 1 have 

greatly altered the political outlook. This was 
reflected in the recent session of the Legislative Assembly 
at Simla. The unreality of the Assembly was thrown into 
sharper silhouette than usual by the fact that provincial 
Legislatures, wholly elected, were also in session in the 
plains. The weaknesses of the central Legislature have 
never before been so clearly disclosed. The Congress 
party, forming a homogeneous Opposition, frequently 
defeated the Government without obviously affecting the 
Government policy. This was in striking contrast to 
conditions in the provinces, where Congress Ministries 
were putting their political and economic theories into 
effect and carrying out policies which, in the past, have 
found their ablest exponents at the Centre. 

No fewer than five Congress Premiers were supplied 
from the central Assembly, and other Congress men who 
are now Ministers in their provinces served their apprentice- 
ship at Delhi-Simla. This exodus of talent from the 
Centre to the provinces greatly weakened the Congress 
benches, although it scarcely affected the results in the 
lobbies. Congress men realised their weakness constitu- 
tionally, and frequently emphasised with some bitterness 
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the curious position in which they found themselves— 
futile representatives of the people in hopeless opposition 
to an irresponsible Executive. 

The case for the early inauguration of federation thus 
found ample justification in the central Assembly. While 
it is true that much of Congress opposition derives from 
political bias, it is equally true that Congress men without 
responsibility can scarcely be expected to play a legitimate 
role in politics. In dealing with such subjects as defence, 
Indians overseas, the railways, and policy on the North- 
West Frontier, the Congress Opposition is naturally 
unrestrained by the realities underlying these problems. 
But that they have ideas on all of them is obvious; that 
their ideas frequently influence policy more than is 
imagined is not always appreciated. 

The Congress party at the Centre is convinced that 
nothing proposed from its benches affects the Government, 
with the result that much that is so proposed could not 
possibly be accepted by a Government acting up to its 
responsibilities. The fault therefore lies with the system. 
Whatever weaknesses the proposed federal Legislature may 
have, it will not be rendered futile by the constant rejection 
of the majority view. The nominees of the Princes may 
on occasion prove embarrassing to the elected members, 
but they will not be able to stem the tide of democratic 
policy to the extent possible under the existing system. 
That Congress men in office are alive to their responsibilities 
is being clearly shown in the provinces; it is a fairly sound 
assumption that responsibility at the Centre will have a 
similar sobering influence. 

Provincial autonomy has proved conclusively that the 
existing central Legislature is an anachronism. On 
several important issues during the past session the 
Government was defeated, but was under no obligation to 
resign; nor was it even bound to modify the policies that 
were condemned. Congress men were ready and willing 


enough to give realistic consideration to measures in which 
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they and the Indian people were concerned; such was the 
case of the Insurance Bill, which was passed. But on 
matters in which they had no responsibility they fell only 
too readily into the channel of unconstructive criticism. 
Serving in a house which normally should be the most 
important constitutional chamber in the country, they 
found their views carrying less weight than those of their 
fellow Congress men in the provinces. The Assembly has 
itself been shorn of much of its influence over provincial 
affairs. Thus leaders of the Opposition were in the 
invidious position of sponsoring causes in which they 
could achieve no success, while members of the same party 
in the provinces were carrying out Congress policy in the 
name of the electors. 

This changed position is appreciated in the country, 
and the demand for the early realisation of federation is 
almost certain to be developed, if only to enable the 
Opposition to obtain such power as the new Act concedes. 
While Congress men would like to see central responsibility 
granted to British India alone, it is extremely unlikely that 
the British Parliament will revert to that proposal, at one 
time considered and discarded. Strong opposition will 
continue to be engineered against the federation, but the 
tide of events is almost irresistible. The Princes are 
awaiting their Instruments of Accession, before giving 
final consideration to their attitude. Everywhere in India 
it is anticipated that accession will only be a matter of 
months. While the Princes still have doubts and hesita- 
tions, they recognise that their own political salvation lies, 
to no small extent, in allying themselves with the forces 
that have endowed India in recent years with wide 
opportunities for political expression. 


India, 
October 23, 1937. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I. THe Lasour Party 


OLITICS do not sleep while Parliament is on vacation, 
but they change their costume. International troubles 
take no holidays, and it is they, rather than legislative and 
administrative problems at home, that have chiefly occupied 
the minds of the public and the front pages of the news- 
papers in the three months since THE RounpD TAaBLe last 
went to press. Meanwhile, politicians have gathered up 
their energies, the slower forces of economic change have 
made themselves politically felt, and the current political 
sentiments of the country have been sifted through the 
funnel of the party conferences. Both the Conservative 
and the Labour parties conferred at the beginning of 
October, but to the outside observer the Labour meeting 
was by far the more interesting of the two. The decisions 
of the Labour conference rank as authoritative expressions 
of party policy, to be carried out by an executive elected 
by the conference itself, whereas the Conservative con- 
ference merely enables the constituency workers to let off 
steam, by passing resolutions which the leaders may ignore. 
A more topical reason is that the Conservative party to-day 
faces no critical issues either of internal organisation or of 
public policy, in regard to which it has been for the most 
part content, since the India controversy was liquidated, 
to follow with occasional protests in the footsteps of the 
Government. 
It is quite different with the Labour party. Its relation 
with its own Left wing, and its attitude towards the prime 
issue of rearmament, have been matters for intense feeling 


and momentous votes. The movement for a “ united 
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front ” from Labour Leftwards had two aspects. On the 
one hand, it was inspired by a genuine anxiety among the 
“intellectuals ” of Labour, led by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
to bring together all the forces of the proletariat in a 
common effort against capitalism, fascism and reaction. 
On the other, it was at the same time an opportunity for 
the communists to pursue their objective of infiltrating 
and eventually dominating the Labour movement, broad- 
based as it is upon the trade unions. The leading unions, 
and the majority of the Labour party, seem to have seen 
it in the more sinister light. The expulsion of the Socialist 
League (Sir Stafford Cripps’ organisation) from the party, 
and its subsequent dissolution,* were part of a heresy hunt 
which demonstrated the strength of the Right-wing leaders, 
but left a good deal of soreness behind it. The “ united 
front” movement, as an attempt to link Labour with the 
communists and the Independent Labour party (Mr. 
Maxton’s group), was given up, but was replaced by a 
“unity campaign ” within the Labour party itself. Certain 
leaders of the unity campaign, Sir Stafford Cripps, Professor 
Laski and Mr. G. R. Strauss, M.P., recently took umbrage 
at the refusal of the party executive to endorse the candida- 
ture of Mr. William Mellor, another “ Crippsite”, for 
the parliamentary seat of Stockport. The national executive 
did not consider, they said, that Mr. Mellor (who 
had twice stood for Parliament in the Labour interest, 
and had been for five years editor of the Labour paper, 
the Daily Herald) “would make a suitable candidate on 
behalf of the party”. The three protestors thereupon 
withdrew their help from the Labour “crusade” to 
capture new members. 

The question of the unity campaign was closely bound 
up with that of the relations between the trade unions and 
the constituency Labour parties. The latter are the medium, 
of course, of the “ intelligentsia ” of the party, and are there- 
fore the usual mouthpiece of dissent from the unadventurous 

* See THe Rounp TaBLe, June 1937, No. 107, p. 637. 
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policies supported by the trade union majority. They 
had been the chief instrument of the unity campaign, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps was among their most prominent 
spokesmen. Even the trade union leaders, however, 
regarded it as anomalous and frustrating that the most 
lively element in the party, the element on which directly 
rested the task of securing a Labour majority in Parliament, 
should have an utterly subordinate representation in the 
executive body of the party. It was the executive itself 
that put to the party conference a motion increasing that 
representation from five in a body of twenty-three to seven 
in a body of twenty-five. A second motion gave both to 
the constituency parties and to the unions the right to 
elect their own representatives, instead of having each 
sectional group elected by the whole conference (as the 
women delegates still are). The latter motion was easily 
carried, the former only by a small majority which in effect 
depended upon Mr. Ernest Bevin’s union, the Transport 
and General Workers. Mr. Bevin, whose favour had been 
carefully cultivated in the debate, compromised by support- 
ing the change but opposing its introduction for a year. 
The dissentient unions, however, spoilt their own noses 
to spite Mr. Bevin’s face by turning round and voting for 
immediate adoption of the reform. In consequence the 
new executive was elected on the revised basis, and the 
chosen representatives of the constituency parties include 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Professor Laski. With Major 
Attlee at its head, and with such men as these, or as Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, on its executive, the Labour party is much less 
proletarian in leadership than it is in popular support. 
From the point of view of the party majority, the 
election of Sir Stafford Cripps to the executive was a 
paternal blessing upon the prodigal son. The previous day 
he had been obliged to eat husks when his unity campaign 
suffered an overwhelming defeat at the hands of the con- 
ference. The voting against the reference back of the 
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relevant section of the executive’s report was 2,116,000 to 
331,000. The minority was little more than half the highest 
vote recorded by the same forces at last year’s conference ; 
hence Labour unity has advanced, not from the end 
from which it was being proclaimed, but in the opposite 
direction. Moreover, the voting was not on the lines of 
trade unions versus local parties; for the latter, by a majority 
of three to one, voted against the unity campaign, which was 
supported by a number of smaller unions, chiefly those of 
the black-coated’ workers. The Labour party has therefore 
made up its mind: it wants the courage, energy and 
originality of Sir Stafford Cripps, the political enthusiasm 
and intellectual ability that find their home in the con- 
stituency parties; but with the communists and their 
erstwhile allies (though now, being tainted with Trotskyism, 
their enemies), the Independent Labour party, it will have 
nothing to do. The decision may also be taken as recognis- 
ing implicitly that a party run by and for the trade unions 
has little hope of securing that middle-class and rural vote 
which is essential for the gaining of a majority in Parliament. 

Decisive as was the vote against the Left wing, it was 
not so overwhelming as that in favour of rearmament. 
Only 228,000 votes—less than ro per cent. of the whole 
—were cast against the official policy of support for strong 
national and imperial defence. The minority included, not 
only the true pacifists, but also those who bar Labour 
support for rearmament under a non-socialist Government— 
along which road, argued Mr. Aneurin Bevan, “ is endless 
retreat, and at the end a voluntary totalitarian State with 
ourselves erecting the barbed wire”. It was not this view 
that gained the day, but the view expressed by Mr. James 
Walker, M.P., who summed up for the executive in a 
speech of almost truculent patriotism. He mace it plain 
that the Labour leaders, like those of other parties, think 
in terms of the defence, not of Great Britain alone, but 
of the whole British Commonwealth. Rearmament has 
become, in the space of two years, a national policy in a 
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sense that was hardly true even of pre-1914 armament 
policies. The tiny proportion of pacifists in the Labour 
movement, in which alone they find a political home, 
is perhaps sufficient commentary on other events that have 
caught the eye of foreign countries—the claim of the 
Peace Pledge Union to have a membership exceeding 
100,000, and the election of its late leader, the deeply 
mourned Canon “Dick” Sheppard, to the honorific 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. These, too, are 
significant, but what they signify is, surely, that the mass 
of British people realise there is no middle course between 
pure non-resistance and ability to beat the devil of war at 
his own game. The Labour party has made up its mind 
decisively, and no longer falls between two stools. 


Il. THe PoxurricaAL SCENE 


T is possible that, with its ranks more obviously closed, 
and its policy on the first issue of the day no longer 
blurred, Labour will increase its appeal as an alternative 


Government. The course of by-elections and local 
elections has been quite encouraging to its cause. At 
Springburn (Glasgow) the widow of the late Labour 
member held the seat, on a greatly reduced poll, by much 
the same proportionate majority as her husband had in 
1935. At Islington (London), which had returned a Con- 
servative with a majority of 3,385 at the general election, 
Dr. Haden Guest won a majority of 1,296 for Labour, 
again on a far smaller total poll. The municipal elections 
of November 1 showed a further consolidation of the 
Labour position. In the provinces, Labour lost 105 seats but 
won 121, and in Scotland its net gain was 24 seats. It now 
controls 57 town councils in England and Wales, roughly 
one-fifth of the total number. But its outstanding success 
was in London, where it lost only 4 seats while gaining 
58, and now controls 17 out of 28 boroughs. On the 
national, county and municipal scales, London is now 
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second only to the mining areas as a Labour strong- 
hold. 

A number of fascist candidates stood for the borough 
councils of London and other towns, but were all igno- 
miniously defeated. ‘The fascist movement, though deprived 
of its picturesque appeal by the law against political 
uniforms, has managed to keep in the public eye by reason 
of several incidents. The ban on political marches in the 
East End of London, on the north side of the Thames, 
was twice extended by the Commissioner of Police, and in 
consequence the demonstration planned by the fascists 
for October 3 was diverted to Bermondsey, south of the 
river. The change was hardly a success from the point 
of view of public order. <A hostile crowd blocked part of 
the route, at some points erecting impromptu barricades. 
The police were obliged to make baton charges, and a 
leavening of hooliganism caused considerable disorder 
and the arrest of over a hundred people. It was a dis- 
couraging episode for the fascists, but even more so for the 
peaceable citizens of south London, whose private liberties 
were sacrificed in order to maintain the principle of political 
liberty for rival minorities who would destroy it without 
compunction if they had the power. Even more tre- 
grettable was the incident on October 10, when Sir Oswald 
Mosley was knocked unconscious bya stone when addressing 
an audience in Liverpool from a loud-speaker van. 

Apart from Labour’s triumph in London, the provincial 
municipal elections also showed a tendency for the party to 
gain in the south what it lost in the north; two of the three 
big boroughs that have swung to Labour are Bristol and 
Coventry, both rising industrial towns, south of the Midland 
coal-border, which have prospered under rearmament. 
Political as well as social changes may therefore be assumed 
to be following the shift of industry southward. The 
Survey of Industrial Development for 1936 showed that of 
the 551 new factories established in Great Britain during 
that year no less than 261 were in Greater London, and 25 
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more in southern and eastern England. To offset the 
286 new factories and 92 factory extensions in these areas, 
166 closures of factories were recorded. In the rest of 
England, while 99 factories were extended, 203 were closed 
against only 235 new factories started. A Royal Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Sir Montague Barlow, 
has been set up 

to inquire into the causes which have influenced the present 
geographical distribution of the industrial population of Great 
Britain and the probable direction of any change in that dis- 
tribution in the future; to consider what social, economic, or 
strategical disadvantages arise from the concentration of industries 
or of the industrial population in large towns or in particular 


areas of the country; and to report what remedial measures, if 
any, should be taken in the national interest. 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the issue should have been 
prejudiced for the Commission by the restriction of their 
enquiry to the disadvantages of recent industrial changes. 
Nevertheless, while it is easy to think of economic 
and even social advantages, few people would concede any 
strategic advantage to the compression of enormous 


sections of the population into huge towns, the greatest 
of them in that corner of the country which lies closest 
to the continent of Europe. The vulnerability of the civil 
population to air attacks has been causing considerable 
anxiety, which will not be relaxed until the public are assured 
that the Government are pressing forward with this side of 
national defence at least as rapidly and energetically as 
with other sides. It was, to say the least, depressing to 
the ordinary citizen, who does not want to be gassed or 
burnt or blown to pieces, to learn that progress had been 
delayed by a financial squabble between local and central 
authorities. Early in November the local authorities 
rejected the Government’s “final” offer, which was to 
assume complete financial liability for the setting up of a 
central organisation and the supply of respirators to the whole 
civil population, of protective clothing to air-raid pre- 
caution services, of decontaminating material, and of most 
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of the other equipment needed by such setvices; and to 
beat a varying proportion of other expenditure, including 
the cost of structural alterations in public buildings, the 
provision of public refuges, and the recruitment and 
training of personnel for decontamination, emergency 
fire-fighting, rescue and repair work. The proportion 
would range from 60 to 75 per cent., according to the 
financial capacity of the different authorities, with special 
adjustment whenever their burden should exceed a penny 
rate. The local authorities have made it clear that, even 
though they may protest, they will co-operate once 
Parliament has decided. 

An Air Raids Precaution Bill was the first Government 
measure to be given a second reading in the new session of 
Parliament. The King’s Speech, delivered by His Majesty 
in person, foreshadowed a long programme of legislation, 
including Bills for the unification of coal royalties, for the 
better distribution of electricity, for stimulating the pro- 
duction and consumption of milk, extending the provision 
of free meals and medical care for young persons, amending 
the financial grants for slum clearance, providing better 
agricultural housing, liberalising the penal laws and 
accelerating the course of civil justice, for prolonging and 
amending the film quota system, checking “ share-pushing ” 
and regulating conditions of labour in road transport. 
The Labour amendment to the Address did not deny the 
need for these measures, but attacked the Government for 
its “ weak and vacillating policy in foreign affairs ” and for 
the “lack of any constructive and fundamental proposals 
for raising the standard of life of the people or for establish- 
ing economic prosperity upon a just and enduring basis ”. 

The chief argument of the Opposition, on the foreign 
policy issue, was that the Government had betrayed both 
the legitimate Spanish Government, which stood for democ- 
racy over against fascism, and the vital interests of the 
British Commonwealth by furthering a policy of non- 
intervention when everyone knew that as far as help to 
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General Franco was concerned non-intervention was a 
mockery. Mr. Lloyd George was in fiery form in his 
attack on the Government’s cautious and conciliatory 
tactics with the dictators. The official spokesmen of the 
Labour Opposition were careful, in their criticisms of the 
Government’s attitude towards the Far Eastern conflict, 
to avoid demanding coercive economic or other action 
against Japan, a policy that is desired only by a minority of 
the party and appears to be more favourably regarded in 
Liberal than in Labour quarters. The high-light of the 
whole debate was the Foreign Secretary’s speech on 
November 1. It was on this occasion that he borrowed 
Lord Baldwin’s phrase, proposed to be “ appallingly frank”, 
and amid loud cheers proceeded, apropos of Signor 
Mussolini’s support for the German demand for colonies, 
to deny “ the right of any Government to call upon us for a 
contribution when there is no evidence to show that that 


Government are prepared to make any contribution on 
their own account ”’. 


There is an inclination (he said later) to threaten, to issue 
orders from the house-tops, to proclaim what is virtually an 
ultimatum, and to call it peace. Such methods will never have 
any response here. 


These sentiments were in tune with feelings on both 
sides of the House, but the substance of his speech was 
hardly tasteful to the Opposition; for it frontally assaulted 
their argument that non-intervention had been a gift to 
General Franco. He argued that the non-intervention 
system, by implying a denial of belligerent rights, had kept 
open the seas for the side that was navally inferior, that 
is to say the Valencia Government, and he showed 
how invaluable that maritime access had been in securing 
supplies from abroad, including aeroplanes and other 
munitions. In another memorable passage, defending 
himself from the charge of throwing over the League in 
the China crisis, he declared that he would travel not only 
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from Geneva to Brussels, but from Melbourne to Alaska 
in order to get the full co-operation on an equal basis of the 
United States Government in an international conference. 
It was a frank and courageous speech, which added a cubit 
to Mr. Eden’s parliamentary stature. 


Ill. THe Economic Our.Loox 


N the economic side, the gist of the Opposition’s 
attack was the charge that the Government was 
failing to provide for and guard against a possible business 
recession. The Liberal amendment likewise regretted that 
the King’s Speech contained no indication that the Govern- 
ment was taking adequate steps to provide against a possible 
diminution of employment occurring either on the com- 
pletion of the process of rearmament or through a period 
of commercial depression. The Liberals’ proposal was to 
reduce the barriers to world trade, in concert with the 
Dominions, the United States and other countries; to 
promote the fuller development of backward regions of 
the Empire; and to prepare definite plans for the construc- 
tion of capital works of national importance and the 
utilisation of national resources at present neglected. 
Labour accepts these points, and adds—the programme 
is that voiced by Mr. Bevin at the Trades Union Congress 
in September—the creation of “an up-to-date credit 
machine”, the formation of a national development fund 
while we can afford it, and the improvement of the social 
services, unemployment pay, and pensions. ‘‘ We only 
seem to be in full work either when there is a war or when 
we are preparing for war”, said that mogul of trade union- 
ism. ‘‘ The view seems to be gaining ground that a slump 
is inevitable. It will be if we leave things to drift on.’ 
The Government’s reply is, first, a defence of its actual 
measures to sustain the economic and social life of the 
country—the £80 million spent on roads in six years, the 
slum clearance programme (which now covers over 400,000 
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houses), the help to agriculture and shipping, the rationalisa- 
tion of the coal, cotton and electricity industries, and the 
increased social services, the fuller use of which is being 
fostered by a national campaign. ‘The second half of the 
reply is to deny the imminence of a business recession. 
Industrial production, Mr. Chamberlain told the Conserva- 
tive conference, still showed an astonishing resilience, and 
there was no visible sign of the oft-prophesied slump. It 
is, no doubt, wise for any Government to avoid economic 
pessimism in public, but the more cautious of the National 
Government’s supporters may feel a certain anxiety at their 
leaders’ tendency to stake their reputation on the indefinite 
continuance of industrial prosperity. 

Although there has yet been no evidence of an actual 
setback in trade, there have certainly been signs of a lag in 
the former advance, and of a possible retreat before long, 
which might, of course, prove only temporary. Unemploy- 
ment, after falling by over 20,000 in August, rose by 
81,000 in the eight weeks ended October 18. The 
figure is nevertheless still about 166,000 less than a year 
ago, and the number of insured persons in employ- 
ment has risen in twelve months by 464,000. The good 
employment figures have enabled the unemployment 
insurance fund to put by a surplus of about £60 million, 
after paying £5 million a year towards the extinction of its 
outstanding debt. The existence of reserves like this has 
contributed much to the maintenance of cheap money, and 
is some comfort to those who fear a strain upon the financial 
and fiscal system if and when trade recedes. ‘The unemploy- 
ment insurance statutory committee has expressed the view 
that some £30 million of any surplus accumulated by the 
fund in fat years should be kept as a reserve to enable 
benefits to be maintained over the lean years. The disposal 
of the remainder may cause bitter controversy. The 
Treasury is naturally inclined to favour either a reduction 
of the outstanding debt or the extension of the numbers of 
the unemployed who receive insurance benefits as of right, 
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instead of government-provided allowances under the means 
test. Labour, equally naturally, presses for higher benefits. 

The rising cost of living has already caused an agitation 
in favour of higher benefits and allowances. The only 
concession so far announced is that the unemployment 
assistance board, having taken into consideration the change 
in the price of commodities and the approach of winter, 
has instructed its officers to deal with any cases of hardship 
arising from these circumstances. There is clearly much 
in the Labour plea that all alike are faced by dearer food and 
wintry weather, and that the concession, once admitted as 
necessaty in some cases, should be made universal. The 
food component in the Ministry of Laboutr’s cost-of-living 
index, which was 83:1 (base, 1929) in September 1936, 
had risen to 929 in September of this year. 

This rise in living costs has been accompanied, though 
probably not equalled, by increases in wages. The most 
striking of these was the restoration of the remaining 
fraction of the cuts imposed on railwaymen in 1931. A 
minimum basic rate of 4os. a week was granted by the 
tribunal, which rejected, however, the claims for a sos. 
minimum, a fortnight’s holiday with pay (instead of a week) 
for drivers and firemen, and a 36-hour week for railway 
clerks. The award was accepted by both sides, though not 
without grumbling on the part of the unions. The com- 
panies have obtained, as an offset, an increase of all fares 
outside the London suburban area by 5 per cent. 

It is the combination of rising costs with falling world 
prices that causes a certain amount of anxiety about the 
economic future. In some ways (including the height of 
taxation) a depression would find the economic structure 
less able to withstand attack than it was in 1929. In others, 
however, it is better prepared, and in no respect more so 
than in our greater understanding, born of experience, of 
the causes and symptoms of economic disorder and the 
means to set it right. 
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I. CANADA AND NortrH AMERICAN LABOUR TRENDS 


EW questions have attracted greater attention in 

Canada in recent months than that of the relations 
between employers and employees. A series of events 
has brought it to the fore: evidence given to the so-called 
Price Spreads Commission * of the existence of unduly 
low wages in certain major industries, the Privy Council 
decision } against the constitutional right of the Dominion 
to pass maximum hours, minimum wages and unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, the epidemic of industrial 
disputes following the more rapid rise since 1934 of prices 
than of wages, and last but not least the repercussions of 
the industrial unrest in the United States. 

Up to the present, Canada has enjoyed comparative 
immunity from major industrial troubles. While the 
beginnings of the country’s industrial development go 
back to Confederation (in 1867) and beyond, up to the 
turn of the century the great majority of the plants were 
small, the employers were close to their employees, and 
the maintenance of acceptable conditions of employment 
presented no great difficulty. Moreover, labour was for 
the most part markedly mobile, and if conditions were 
not satisfactory in one employment it was usually possible 
to shift to another. The only important industries in 
which any serious attempt was made to organise trade 
unions were transportation and building. Since 1900 
there has, of course, been a substantial development of 
large industries, but even to-day the percentage of small 


* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 99, June 1935, p. 589. 
¢ See THe Rounp Tazz, No, 108, September 1937, p. 755. 
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firms whose labour relations may be said to be on a per- 
sonal basis is strikingly high. Thus of the 3,500 members 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, representing 
some 80 per cent. of the country’s total secondary pro- 
duction, 72 per cent. employ fewer than 60 persons, and 
83 per cent. employ fewer than 100 persons. 

During the last thirty years there has been a steady, if 
slow, growth of trade union organisation. ‘The member- 
ship of the various classes of organised labour bodies 
increased from some 130,100 in 1906, to 322,400 in 1936, 
the “peak” being 378,000 in 1919. Of the 1936 total, 
174,000 belong to international unions (that is, unions 
having their headquarters in the United States), 83,000 to 
purely Canadian federations, 45,000 to the National Catholic 
unions of the province of Quebec, and 19,000 to various 
independent organisations. The entire trade union mem- 
bership would not exceed 10 per cent. of the total number 
of persons gainfully employed. It will be observed that 
the chief strength of Canadian trade unionism centres in 
the so-called international unions, which operate chiefly 
in the transportation, building, printing, coal-mining and 
pulp and paper industries. From time to time attempts 
have been made to break down the international type of 
organisation and to set up a purely Canadian body, but 
the obvious advantages of internationalism in the way of 
greater financial and bargaining strength have always 
enabled it successfully to withstand the attack. 

Canadian employers concede the right of employees to 
join any lawful union, but deny the right of those who 
wish to join to coerce those who do not, and also deny 
any obligation on their part to deal with anyone except 
their own employees. Generally speaking, employers do 
not concern themselves as to whether their employees are 
trade union members or not. In recent years various 
types of employee representation plans, sometimes known 
as “company unions,” have been instituted in the larger 
industries, but in the smaller establishments not even this 
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kind of organisation has been demanded or, apparently, 
needed. At all events, employer-employee relations have 
been regulated with comparative freedom from serious 
conflict and disturbance. It is only too true that extremely 
low wage conditions have from time to time been brought 
to light; nevertheless, the right of labour to a decent 
living wage is generally recognised by employers, as part 
of the democratic tradition of the country. Thus there is 
much more reluctance than in some other countries to 
reduce wages immediately profits shrink. The growing 
tendency has been first to exhaust every possible means of 
increasing efficiency. ‘This tendency has, moreover, been 
accentuated by the North American doctrine, so vigorously 
preached by Mr. Henry Ford, that it is in the interests of 
employers to pay the highest possible wages in order to 
provide their employees with the highest possible pur- 
chasing power. 

Another contributing cause of the freedom from serious 
industrial trouble in Canada has no doubt been the arbitra- 
tion and conciliation legislation that has been enacted in 
the last thirty years. Chief among these measures is the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, better 
known as the Lemieux Act, under which, since 1907, 
strikes and lockouts have been prohibited in transportation, 
mining and public utilities, pending an investigation and 
report by a board of conciliation representative of both 
sides, with an independent chairman. In only 39 cases, 
out of the 866 applications for boards that have been made 
since the inception of the Act, was the threatened stoppage 
not averted, or the strike that had been entered upon not 
ended, as a result of board procedure. The reasoning 
behind this type of measure is, of course, that it is not merely 
the right but the duty of the state to forbid strikes or lock- 
outs in great public services in which a stoppage of work 
causes direct loss and injury to large sections of the public; 
and there is a move to extend the same principles to the 
larger industries. 
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Another factor is the legislative trend of recent years 
towards so-called industrial standards measures, which 
provide for the enforcement on a whole industry of wages 
and hours agreed upon by a representative number of 
employers and employees engaged in it. By way of sup- 
plementing these measures, Acts have been passed setting 
up tribunals to fix minimum or fair wages in industries 
that do not negotiate agreements under the industrial 
standards enactments. It seems likely that the industrial 
standards laws will tend to encourage, and the minimum 
and fair wages laws tend to discourage, unionisation. 

Three different methods of regulating employer—employee 
relations are, in effect, competing with each other today. 
The labour unions are making a strong drive for increased 
unionisation; the politicians are experimenting with 
legislation; and many employers are exploring more 
energetically than in the past the possibilities of co-operation 
between the employees and the management of individual 
establishments. With which of these methods or with 
what combination of them the future lies it is, of course, 
impossible to say, but it is obvious that the purely industrial 
question must be considered not by itself but as bound up 
with the future social and political development of the 
working class. This brings us to a consideration of the 
remarkable and, some would say, revolutionary events that 
have recently taken place in the United States ‘in the field of 
labour. For North America, though divided politically, is 
largely one industrially. Canadian trade unionism and 
working class movements generally have always been 
strongly influenced, directly and indirectly, by American 
developments. The key to what is likely to happen in 
Canada must therefore be sought, in part at least, in the 
United States. 

American labour started with the “ideology” of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. Intended as a justi- 
fication of a political revolution, the Declaration was 
worded as an expression of faith in a social revolution. 
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The doctrine that all men are born free and equal seemed, 
to the pioneer American farmer, to have grown directly out 
of experience. So it appeared, two or three generations 
later, to the young workmen when they, for the first time, 
achieved political consciousness. It was from a combination 
of the principles of individual rights, individual self- 
determination, equality of opportunity and political equality, 
expressed or implied in the Declaration, that the first and 
most persistent American labour philosophy derived. 
Labour read into the Declaration of Independence a con- 
demnation of the wage system as a permanent economic 
dispensation; sooner or later, in place of the wage system, 
there was to come “ self-employment”. Just as no true 
American could take orders from a king, so he could not 
consent for ever to remain under the orders of a “‘ boss”. 
This social ideal played a part only second to that of the 
changing economic environment in moulding the American 
labour programme. It supplied, for example, the driving 
force behind the demand in the ’thirties for a “‘ republican ” 
system of education; a political and social democracy must, 
it was realised, be based on an educated and intelligent 
working class. In the ’forties, the labour programme 
centred on economic democracy, on equality of economic 
opportunity. This took the form of a demand for a grant 
of public land, free of charge, to everyone willing to brave 
the rigours of pioneer life. ‘The Government, it was urged, 
should open to the worker an escape from the wage system 
into self-employment by way of free land. The same cry 
was taken up by the western states, eager for more settlers to 
build up their communities, and the Homestead Law of 1862 
was passed. ‘The hopes that a republican system of educa- 
tion and free land would substitute self-employment for the 
wage system were, however, falsified. The United States 
was already, in the ’sixties, becoming an industrial country, 
and it became apparent that neither the industrial worker 
nor the farmer would realise the ideal of self-employment 
and equal opportunity without capital. This was the 
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origin of the movement known as “‘ Greenbackism ”, which 
for nearly twenty years had the enthusiastic support of 
the overwhelming majority of the industrial worker and 
farmer class. The bizarre inflationary scheme of converting 
the Civil War Debt bonds into legal tender, while nominally 
a programme of currency reform, was, in reality, an attempt 
to take away from bankers and middlemen their control over 
credit, and, by furnishing credit and capital to the producers 
of physical products, to make possible a real system of self- 
employment. In other words, it was an attempt to estab- 
lish industrial democracy. 

It soon became clear, however, that the working man 
could not expect to attain self-employment as an individual, 
but that it had to be sought, if at all, on the basis of pro- 
ducers’ co-operation. This was the purpose of the Knights 
of Labor, an organisation which was founded as early as 
1869 but did not become influential until the middle 
’seventies. Its purpose was nothing less than “ to lead the 
American wage-earning class out of the bondage of the 
wage system into the Canaan of self-employment”. Similar 
to the Rochdale system of England, in that it proposed 
to start with an organisation of consumers, it departed 
radically from its English prototype in that it aimed, not 
primarily at saving money for the consumer, but at creating 
a market for the productive establishments that were to 
follow. Consumers’ co-operation was to be but a stepping 
stone to producers’ self-employment. 

Nor was the movement purely economic. Realising only 
too well that neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
party would voluntarily make an issue of a scheme for 
assisting the wage-earner to become an independent 
producer, the leaders turned to political action and sought 
to create an independent labour party. The National 
Labor and Reform party of 1872, the National Labor 
Congress of 1876, and the Greenback-Labor party of 1878 
all had as their aim, in one form or another, the achieving of 
social and economic reforms by political means. The 
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movement reached its culmination at the time of the great 
strikes of 1877, which by their wide extent and violent 
character impressed contemporaries as being nothing short 
of social revolution. In the Congressional election of 1878 
the Greenback-Labor party polled a vote of a million, and 
fourteen Representatives were sent to Congress. But a 
change for the better in the industrial situation cut the 
ground from under the movement’s feet, and the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks in gold in January 1879, together with 
the very great increase in the volume of the currency which 
took place at that time, made greenbackism on its financial 
side a dead issue. The common grievances that had 
brought farmer and wage-earner together largely dis- 
appeared with the lifting of the long depression of the 
’seventies, and the project of an independent working class 
party was abandoned. 

This episode was followed by a pronounced swing to 
militant trade unionism, with the limited objective of 
increasing the bargaining power of the wage-earner and 
using it to obtain a better price for his labour. The new 
leaders, Strasser and Gompers, consciously adopted the 
British unions as their pattern, and turned. their back on the 
* native ” American trade unionism, which still hankered 
after self-employment and producers’ co-operation. If its 
philosophy of pure wage-consciousness was narrow, the new 
unionism’s concept of labour solidarity was narrower still, 
being virtually limited to the loose federation of autonomous 
craft unions of skilled workers. Whereas the Knights of 
Labor held that the bargaining strength of the skilled crafts- 
man should be used as a lever to raise the status of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled worker, the leaders of the new union- 
ism accepted and built upon the group selfishness of the 
craftsmen, caring little for the lesser breeds without the 
crafts, whom, they considered, experience had shown to be 
undesirable allies. On the other hand, the autonomous 
craft unions showed that they could win strikes where the 


centralised, promiscuous Noble Order of the Knights of 
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Labor merely floundered and suffered defeat after defeat. 
With the failure of the great Knights of Labor strikes in 
1886 and 1887, the struggle between the two rival pro- 
grammes and methods of organisation was virtually decided 
in favour of the close-knit, autonomous craft union. Given 
the absence of working-class homogeneity and solidarity, 
and given the traditional individualism of the American, the 
limited-objective, non-political unionism was the only form 
of organisation that could produce results. 

Whether conditions have changed sufficiently in the 
last forty years to make possible and desirable today what 
was found impossible in the ’nineties and has never really 
been tried since, is the question that is sharply dividing 
American labour at the present time. Undoubtedly great 
changes have taken place. With the marked expansion of 
mass-production industries there has been an enormous 
increase in the numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers who are not eligible for admission to the craft 
unions. While the latter, during the war, accepted large 
numbers of unskilled workers, the period 1921 to 1933 
was marked by a serious decline in membership, and by 
1933 the American Federation of Labor numbered fewer 
adherents than at any time since 1916. The National 
Recovery Act of 1933, with its guarantee of the right of 
the workers to bargain collectively, seemed to foreshadow a 
revolutionary increase in the strength of trade unionism; 
Mr. William Green, President of the Federation, spoke of 
enrolling 25 million workers. But the guarantee proved 
a broken reed, and it looked as though the old conserva- 
tive craft-union organisation was incapable of taking 
advantage of conditions that were more favourable to 
labour than they had been for a generation. 

So, at least, it seemed to Mr. John Lewis, head of the 
powerful Mine Workers Union. After failing to persuade 
the Federation to change its ways, he launched his Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, based on the industrial, 
as distinguished from the craft, union. The semi-skilled 
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and unskilled were to be enrolled, as well as the skilled. 
Great progress was made during 1936, principally in the 
steel, rubber and automobile mass-production industries, 
and to-day the C.I.O. boasts a membership of more than 
4% millions, slightly higher than that of the Federation. 
Moreover, Mr. Lewis, departing from the traditional 
Federation policy, openly turned to political action. He 
made no secret of the fact that he had “ delivered ” the 
labour vote to Mr. Roosevelt at the presidential election of 
1936, and expected to receive his guid pro quo. How the 
movement will develop it is impossible to conjecture; 
but the fact that discussions looking to reconciliation are 
now in progress between the C.I.O. and the Federation 
suggests that it is too soon to conclude that a social and 
economic revolution is in sight. 

What of the repercussions of these American develop- 
ments on Canadian labour? The “ ideological” conflict 
between craft and industrial union means little in Canada, 
where both types of union have existed side by side for 
years; and Canadian labour leaders are endeavouring to 
compose the differences between the two contending camps 
in the United States. When, however, the C.I.O. “ sit- 
down strike ” technique seemed likely to be introduced 
into Canada in connection with the unionisation of the 
Canadian branch of General Motors, Canadian labour 
leaders were scarcely less emphatic than the Minister of 
Justice and the Premier of Ontario in condemning it. A 
number of industrial plants have indeed been unionised 
by the C.I.O., and the movement is likely to continue, 
but it is doubtful if it will assume anything comparable 
with its American proportions. 

It is not merely that Canada has proportionately fewer 
mass-production industries; the gulf between skilled and 
unskilled, which is such an important factor in the United 
States, does not exist in Canada. In the United States 
the skilled workmen are for the most part of English- 


speaking origin and are well-paid, while the unskilled are 
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largely of foreign origin and are comparatively ill-paid. 
In Canada, there is no such line of demarcation either of 
blood or of pay; there is a large foreign population, but 
only a small part of it is employed in industry. Hence the 
enormous industrial proletariat, which offers a favourable 
soil for the growth of revolutionary ideas, and which 
makes conceivable the rise in the United States of a work- 
ing-class political party, has no real counterpart in Canada. 
In spite of the substantial increase in the numbers of the 
industrial workers, there is no sign of the creation of a 
class-consciousness sufficiently strong to form the basis 
of an independent working-class party. Working men of 
ability and character can, and do, “climb up the ladder ”, 
and it is no accident that most trade union leaders in 
Canada are not Canadian-born. 

In both countries it has great significance that the 
political party system is older than the formation of modern 
economic classes. Each of the old parties represents, at 
least in theory, the entire American or Canadian com- 
munity regardless of class; and the working man is 
generally just as much attached to the old party label as 
is the average employer or professional man. Never 
until the last presidential election was it possible to “ de- 
liver the labour vote ” in the United States, and judging 
from recent Canadian elections it is still impossible in 
Canada. The industrial labour class is relatively much 
smaller than in the United States—the population is still 
fifty per cent. rural, as compared with twenty-five per 
cent. in the United States—and there is as little sign as 
ever of joint political action by farmers and labour. Even 
if the American labour movement gave a lead towards 
class-conscious political solidarity, the Canadian move- 
ment would follow, if at all, /ongo intervallo. But no such 
development seems probable. Despite the undoubted 
existence of a considerable socialistic element in the C.1.O., 
the objective still appears to be the limited one of securing 
better conditions within the existing economic and political 
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system. And if this is true of the American, it is doubly 
true of the Canadian, movement, which in recent elections 
has turned a deaf ear to the socialistic programmes of the 
League for Social Reconstruction and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. If reasonable progress is 
made in mending the capitalist system, there seems little 
likelihood, in either half of the continent, that the working 
class will seek to end it. 


Il. Poxrrics In ALBERTA 


HE political scene in Alberta has again been agitated. 

In a special session of the legislature, from August 3 
to August 6, laws were enacted purporting to place the 
banks in the province under the control of the provincial 
Government. One Act barred access to the courts to test 
the validity of any enactment of the legislature of Alberta. 
Within a fortnight, these Acts had been disallowed by the 
federal Government at Ottawa. From the platforms of 
Social Credit it was immediately proclaimed that the 
Government of Canada had joined “ the financial interests ” 
in frustrating “the will of the people”; from all other 
platforms it was protested that a lawless provincial legis- 
lature was challenging the constitution of Canada. In a 
later special session, from September 24 to October 5, 
further controversial Bills and resolutions were hastily 
accepted by the Social Credit majority. At the prorogation, 
three Bills were reserved by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the assent of the Governor-General in Council. The effect 
of legislation restricting civil liberties and ignoring the 
constitutional law of Canada has been to rouse a vigorous 
opposition to Mr. Aberhart’s Government. 

The legislation of August marked another false start 
toward the fulfilment of the promise of monthly dividends. 
The chartered banks, rather than provincial credit-houses, 
were now to be the instruments of Social Credit. The 


strategic plan for the recent legislation has been attributed 
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to Major Douglas, acting through representatives in Alberta. 
Their presence in the province may be explained by events 
earlier inthe year. In April, toward the close of the regular 
session of the legislature, a feud developed within the ranks 
of the Social Credit party. Private members, who were 
impatient with the delay in carrying out the party policy, 
revolted against their leader and refused to pass the budget. 
In order to placate the insurgents, Mr. Aberhart consented to 
set up a Social Credit Board of five private members to 
make recommendations for legislative action. Any mem- 
ber of the Board might visit any part of the world to procure 
technical experts. The Chairman, Mr. G. L. MacLachlan, 
promptly left for London. There relations with Major 
Douglas were restored. In June, two of his lieutenants, 
Mr. G. F. Powell and Mr. L. D. Byrne, arrived in Edmonton 
to advise the Government. They won the allegiance of the 
party caucus; on August 3, fifty Social Credit members 
signed a secret pledge, since revealed in the press, “to 
uphold the Board and its technicians ”, while they devised 
means “ whereby the will of the people of Alberta shall 
prevail throughout its institutions of production and 
distribution”. Members promised to vote consistently for 
the Government while it introduced legislation in accord- 
ance with this objective. Naturally, the Opposition has 
denounced “ the absentee Government of Fig-Tree Court”, 
which is alleged to direct the motions of mere automatons 
in the legislature. 

The disallowed Acts were three—“ An Act to provide 
for the Regulation of the Monetisation of the Credit of the 
Province”, “ An Act to provide for the Restriction of the 
Civil Rights of Certain Persons”, and “An Act to Amend 
the Judicature Act”. The first Act required the licensing 
of all bankers by a “ Provincial Credit Commission ” ; 
it also set up local directorates, with majorities appointed 
by the Social Credit Board, to control the business of 
banking. Under the second Act, “any person who is an 
employee of a banker and who is required to be licensed 
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. shall not while unlicensed . . . be capable of bringing 
or defending any action in any Court of Civil Jurisdiction 
in the province which has for its object the enforcement of 
any claim either in law or equity”. The third Act inserted 
in the Judicature Act of the province the following proviso : 
“No action or proceeding of any nature whatsoever con- 
cerning the constitutional validity of any enactment of the 
Legislature of the Province shall be commenced, main- 
tained, continued or defended until permission to bring or 
maintain or continue or defend such action has first been 
given by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council ”. 

The identical preambles to the first two Acts suggest 
that the framers of the legislation expected its constitutional 
validity to be questioned. The preambles attempted to 
compress the legislation within the property-and-civil-rights 
clause of section 92 * of the British North America Act. 
They declared that “ the extent to which property and civil 
rights . . . may be enjoyed depends upon the principles 
governing the monetisation of credit and the means whereby 
such credit is made available to the province and to the 
people of the province”, and that “ it is expedient that the 
business of banking shall be controlled with the object of 
attaining for the people of Alberta the full enjoyment of 
property and civil rights inthe province”. Section 91 of the 
B.N.A. Act, on the other hand, places banking within the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada. 
In his report recommending disallowance, the Minister of 
Justice said : 


These Statutes were apparently enacted upon the assumption 
that the authority of the pore legislature to legislate in 
relation to property and civil rights in the province is unrestricted 
by the terms of the British North America Act. This is not the 
case. Under the constitution of Canada, the provincial legis- 
latures are empowered to legislate in relation to property and civil 
rights only to the extent that the power to legislate in relation to 


this subject matter has not been assigned to the Parliament of 
Canada. 


* This section recites the exclusive powers of provincial legis- 
latures. 
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This was also the view of the Attorney-General of Alberta, 
whose opinion concerning the constitutional invalidity of 
the legislation had led to his dismissal. 

The Alberta legislation was received in Ottawa on 
August 10. The Prime Minister of Canada promptly 
proposed to Mr. Aberhart that the Acts be referred to the 
supreme Court of Canada, and meanwhile that the Govern- 
ment of Alberta should take no steps towards their enforce- 
ment. On August 16, Mr. Aberhart rejected Mr. King’s 
proposal. The next day, the federal Government disallowed 
the three Acts. 

To the federal power of disallowance there has been 
no resort for thirteen years. Federal Governments have 
preferred to leave the question of constitutional validity to 
the courts. The prevailing practice and the reasons for the 
present exception were thus stated in Mr. Lapointe’s 
recommendation for disallowance : 

While no project or policy of a provincial legislature should be 
interfered with by exercise of the power of disallowance merely 
on the ground that measures to promote such project or policy are 
of doubtful constitutional validity, a distinction is to be made 
where the legislature deliberately attempts to interfere with the 
operation of Dominion laws and to substitute laws and institutions 
of its own for those legitimately enacted and organised by Parlia- 


ment; and this is particularly true where the legislature has denied 
recourse to the courts of justice. 


The Prime Minister also stressed the importance of the 
refusal of access to the courts : 


That kind of remedy is denied since the citizen, according to 
Mr. Aberhart’s reply, cannot get access to the courts unless it suits 
the policy or discretion of his Government to permit such access, 
and only after compliance with requirements which are prima 
facie beyond the competence of the province to enact. To take 
away the right of any citizen of Canada to appeal to the courts of 
the land against the exercise of arbitrary power is opposed to the 
whole spirit of our institutions. 


Meanwhile Major Douglas had congratulated Mr. 
Aberhart. His wire read : 


Great work. Rush appointments bank directors. Pass Press 
Act. 
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Mr. Aberhart chose to challenge the disallowance. On 
August 26, in a long letter to Mr. King, which was rather an 
appeal to the rural constituencies than a reasoned criticism 
of the action of the federal Government, he stated that 
while awaiting the outcome of any negotiations that might be 
entered into, we must in the meantime proceed most rapidly to 
end poverty and starvation in this province. In order to accom- 
plish this, we are going to implement immediately the legislation 
passed at our last session and which you purported to disallow. 
. . . We have gone fully into the matter of disallowance and find 
that you have now not such powers. 

The argument is that the declaration of the Imperial 
Conference of 1931, that the King on the advice of his 
British Ministers shall not exercise the prerogative of 
disallowance over Dominion legislation, extends also to the 
federal power of disallowance of provincial legislation in 
Canada. It has been repeated in more dangerous form by 
some of Mr. Aberhart’s followers: “since the Statute of 
Westminster, the province is a sovereign State”. The 
challenge, however, was one of words until the eve of the 
September session. In the interval between sessions, the 


Government took no important action except to proclaim 
a new moratorium to prevent the payment of debts to banks 
and to insurance and mortgage companies. “* Purchasing 


2? 


power” was to be kept within the province. On Sep- 
tember 22, an order-in-council forbade clerks of the court, 
without the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
to enter any proceeding that sought to challenge the validity 
of any Act of the provincial legislature. 

From the session of September 24 to October 5, many 
Bills and resolutions emerged. One resolution denied the 
federal power of disallowance and expressed the intention to 
implement the disallowed legislation, but approved the 
intention of the Government to refer the question of dis- 
allowance to the courts—an unconvincing gesture, since 
there is no doubt about the federal power of disallowance. 
The Act of August for “the Regulation of the Monetisa- 
tion of the Credit of the Province ” was virtually re-enacted 
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with changes in the preamble and without the requirement 
of licences for bank employees. ‘The other two disallowed 
Acts did not reappear. Another Bill: provided for the 
registration and licensing of all persons engaged or em- 
ployed in any business. A single Minister might refuse 
a licence if he considered it in the public interest to do so. 
The Bill was greeted outside the legislature by a howl of 
protest against “ dictatorship ”, and amendments at the end 
of the session greatly reduced the list of occupations to 
which the measure is to be applied. A Bill “‘ to ensure the 
Publication of Accurate News and Information ”’—the 
Press Act referred to by Major Douglas—roused far-flung 
protest. It required newspapers to publish any statement 
provided by the chairman of the Social Credit Board concern- 
ing the policies of the Government. The statement was 
not to exceed one page in a daily paper or one-tenth of the 
space in any other paper. Any newspaper might be re- 
quired to disclose to the Government the source of any 
published information. As penalty for contravention of 
the Act, the publication of anything written by a specified 
person might be forbidden and the newspaper might be 
suspended. ‘There were also heavy money penalties. 
Another Bill increased the taxation of the banks from 
approximately $230,000 a year to an estimate of $2,000,000. 
According to Social Credit members, taxation really costs 
the banks nothing, since they create credit with the stroke 
of a pen. Nevertheless, they rejected a resolution to apply 
for a Dominion charter to create a provincial bank. A 
further Bill repealed an early law of the Aberhart régime 
authorising the recall of a member on a petition from two- 
thirds of the electors in any constituency. The Recall Act 
had been thought unworkable, but it had recently been 
invoked with possibility of success in Mr. Aberhart’s own 
constituency. ‘The retroactive repeal confirmed the taunt 
of the Opposition that the present Government observes 
none of the rules of the political game. The legislature 
also resolved to give notice to end the agreement of 1932 
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with the federal Government whereby the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police assumed the duties of the previous pro- 
vincial police. A further resolution decided that no 
representations on behalf of the Goverment of Alberta be 
made to the Royal Commission on federal—provincial rela- 
tions. Mr. Aberhart had already objected to the personnel 
and terms of reference of the Commission. 

To the new Alberta Credit Regulation Bill, to the Taxa- 
tion of Banks Bill, and to the Bill to ensure the Publication 
of Accurate News and Information, the royal assent was 
reserved at the end of the session. 

The proceedings in the two special sessions have sharply 
accentuated the conflicts of opinion in Alberta. Social 
Credit supporters depict the battle as one between financial 
interests and an oppressed people. They evade, whenever 
possible, the constitutional issues. Although remote voices 
have been heard to utter the word “ secession ”’, the leaders 
repudiate any such intention. 

The Opposition emphasises the conflict between the 
federal and provincial Governments. Whether the way to 
social improvement lies through a policy of Social Credit or 
not, it demands that advance be made only by constitutional 
means. It resents the methods of dictatorship; it abhors 
the lawlessness of the majority of the provincial lawmakers, 
and demands respect for the constitution of Canada. It 
deplores the secret pledges and the domination of alien 
“ experts ”’. 

The Opposition has become much more articulate. Great 
mass meetings have been held in the cities. Mr. Aberhart’s 
is no longer the only political voice regularly heard on the 
radio. Among the rank and file of citizens there is a strong 
demand that the old-line parties unite their forces in order 
to enable the province to return to “sanity”. How far the 
politicians are meeting this popular demand is still a bit of a 
mystery. ‘There was united support for Mr. E. L. Gray, 
the new Liberal leader, in the Edmonton by-election of 
October 7. Although there was no Government candidate, 
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the by-election was regarded as a successful demonstration 
against Social Credit. 

If assent is refused to the three reserved Bills, Alberta may 
expect further special sessions or perhaps a general election. 
The probable outcome of an election is a matter of debate. 
It is generally believed that, in the urban centres, no sub- 
stantial body of opinion retains respect for the Aberhart 
Government. The situation in rural Alberta, which 
commands the majority of seats, is more obscure. Although 
Alberta is by no means in the sad condition of drought- 
ridden Saskatchewan, there are still drought areas, farmers 
with heavy debts, and a large number of people on relief. 
It is not unnatural that many of the distressed should still 
regard an Aberhartian miracle as their only hope. More- 
over, through the broadcasts of the Prophetic Bible In- 
stitute, Mr. Aberhart has built up a loyal, religious fraternity. 
The effects of his teaching that economic distress is the work 
of personal Satans dramatised as “ big-shots ” or bankers 
are not quickly dispelled. There are many who still look 
to the dividend to pay the mortgage; others, who have 


lost faith in the promises of 1935, still cherish the illusion 
that Mr. Aberhart has governed well. 


Canada, 
October 1937. 





AUSTRALIA 


I, NATIONAL INSURANCE 


ARLY in August the Commonwealth Government 

received a report on National Unemployment Insur- 
ance from Mr. G. H. Ince, chief insurance officer of the 
British Ministry of Labour, but so far nothing has been 
done. Mr. Ince suggested three methods of financing the 
scheme, none of which proved acceptable to the Federal 
Government, who, however, put forward a scheme of their 
own very similar to the second of Mr. Ince’s suggestions. 
It embodies equal contributions from employees and 
employers on a flat rate, and a contribution from the 
Australian governments amounting to some {2,000,000 
per annum. In addition, the various governments would 
have to subscribe as employers of labour. The benefits 
would be uniform throughout Australia. 

It was to be expected that the views of the states should 
vaty because of their differing unemployment problems 
and the provisions they already make for unemployment 
relief. South Australia and Western Australia were in 
favour of the first of Mr. Ince’s proposals—that the matter 
should be one entirely for the Commonwealth, except in so 
far as the state governments made contributions as employers 
of labour. Queensland already has an unemployment 
insurance scheme operating, and sees no reason why it 
should be changed. New South Wales and Victoria seem 
likely to accept any reasonable scheme that will relieve the 
state finances from any part of the burden of unemployment 
relief. 

Considerable opposition was aroused, principally among | 
employees. The Labour Council of New South Wales, 
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for example, cannot bring itself to agree to the extraction of 
contributions from employees. But the chief obstacle to 
the adoption of any scheme seems to be the difficulty of 
securing the support of the various state governments, 
without which it cannot hope to succeed. 

The Federal Government also received in August a 
report from Sir Walter Kinnear, controller of the insurance 
department of the British Ministry of Health, regarding a 
compulsory national health, widows’, orphans’ and old age 
pensions scheme. Here again the scheme was to be 
established on a contributory basis, with contributions from 
all employees over 16 years of age, and an equal contribu- 
tion from their employers. In addition, heavy annual 
subsidies, amounting to about {11,000,000 by 1977, would 
be required from the Commonwealth Government. The 
benefits suggested would cover medical attention, sickness 
and disablement benefit and pensions for widows and 
orphans and for old age. This report was somewhat 
overshadowed by the report on unemployment insurance, 
and discussion regarding the desirability of national social 


insurance has not been as general as the importance of the 
subject would seem to warrant. 


Il. THe Report OF THE BANKING COMMISSION 


HE Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 

Australian monetary and banking system reported in 
July. Controversy has largely centred round the view 
expressed in Chapter VI (par. 530) of the report that where 
there is a conflict between the Government and the Board 
of the Commonwealth Bank regarding “‘ what is best in the 
national interest”, it should be the duty of the Bank to 
carry out the policy of the Government. The Commission 
was of opinion that “full and frank discussion ” between 
the Board and the Government would “in most cases. . . 
ensure agreement on a policy to be carried out by the Bank 
which it can reconcile with its duty to the community, and 
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which has the approval of the Government”, Failing such 
an agreement the Government should “ give the Bank an 
assurance that it accepts full responsibility for the proposed 
policy, and is in a position to take, and will take, any action 
necessary to implement it ”, 

The Commission made perfectly clear their view that 
this was not to be taken to mean that the Government 
should interfere in the administration of the Bank. But 
holding, as they did, the view that “ the Federal Parliament 
is ultimately responsible for monetary policy, and the 
Government of the day is the executive of the Parliament”, 
the majority of the Commissioners were bound to conclude 
that in a dispute involving the national interest the Govern- 
ment must prevail. 

Critics have argued that the Commission were in error 
in stating that the “‘ Government of the day is the executive 
of the Parliament”. To these critics, the recommendation 
of the Commission involves abrogating the constitutional 
powers of Parliament and vesting them in the Government. 
They contend that the Government should be compelled 
to submit for the approval of Parliament any proposals 
involving fundamental changes of financial policy, since, 
whatever its majority in the House of Representatives, it 
might find difficulty in convincing the Senate. On the 
other hand, supporters of the Commission’s view have 
argued that the Government has, in fact, during recent 
years, decided important economic issues and monetary 
policy without reference to Parliament, and that Parliament 
has acquiesced. 

The recommendation of the Commission that the 
Commonwealth Bank should not only make greater use of 
the powers it already possesses, but should also be given 
even wider powers to control banking and monetary policy, 
read in conjunction with the constitutional issue discussed 
above, has also been seized upon as leaving the door open 
for political interference with private banking. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the modern tendency for 
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Parliament to give a quasi-independent status to ad hoc 
bodies threatens the whole structure of democratic govern- 
ment, and that to make the Commonwealth Bank superior 
to the Government on matters of financial policy would be 
to take another important step in this direction. To 
those who argue on these lines, a political dictatorship is 
pteferable to the administrative dictatorship that might 
follow from permitting the Commonwealth Bank to control 
the monetary and banking system without reference to the 
financial policy of the Government. 

The Commission approved the general principles of the 
banking and monetary system of Australia, although it 
criticised many points of detail. With one dissentient, it 
recommended against the nationalisation of banking. It 
made several suggestions regarding the powers and govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bank, but these have as yet 
called forth little comment except from bankers who, in 
general, “advise caution” and “ careful consideration ”’. 


Ill. THe Statute oF WESTMINSTER 


OWARDS the end of August, the Attorney-General 

introduced into the House of Representatives a Bill 
“for the adoption of such sections of the Statute of West- 
minster for which Commonwealth consent is still required”. 
Hitherto Australia has adopted the attitude that the Statute 
was undesirable because “it reduced to cold legal form a 
relationship some of the supreme value of which has been 
its vagueness and elasticity”. The preamble to the Statute 
itself in effect recognised Australia as having the status 
which the Statute envisaged. In these circumstances the 
introduction of the Bill has aroused little comment, the 
Labour party having asked that it be passed as quickly 


as possible in order to make room for more urgent 
business. 





AUSTRALIA 


IV. Tue FepERAL ELECTIONS 


N October 23 the Lyons Government will face the 

electors under the handicap of having been in office for 
six years. The policies of both parties as expressed by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, and the Leader of the Oppos- 
ition, Mr. Curtin, have three main features—defence, 
finance and social policy—and it seems generally agreed 
that of these the main issue will be defence. The differences 
between the Government and the Labour party on this 
issue ate discussed at length in another article in this 
number of THE RounD TaBLE.* 

On the financial side, Mr. Curtin has found in the report 
of the Banking Commission evidence to support his view 
that, far from being an effective instrument to control the 
Australian monetary and banking system, the Common- 
wealth Bank has not made sufficient use of its existing 
powers in the past, and may need wider powers. Accord- 
ingly the Labour party proposes to extend the trading 
functions of the Bank in order to make it an effective 
competitor of the private banks, and proposes also to give 
it a much wider control over credit, interest rates and in- 
vestment than it already possesses in its capacity as a central 
bank. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lyons regards the Commission’s 
report as a substantial vindication of the existing monetary 
and banking system ; and he therefore promises merely to 
adopt the recommendation that a mortgage bank be 
established, as a department of the Commonwealth Bank, 
to make loans to primary producers and people desirous of 
building homes; and further to create a department of the 
Bank to lend money at a low rate of interest to small 
secondary industries that show promise of development. 
Any further changes in the banking system must await 
“ careful consideration ” of the report by the Government. 

Labour’s policy on its social side is notable chiefly for 


* See above, p. 125. 
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the fact that it has specifically decided against contributory 
unemployment and social insurance schemes. In their 
place Mr. Curtin proposes to set aside £6,000,000 per 
annum for the relief of unemployment, and additional 
amounts for the provision of health, widows’ and old age 
pensions. These matters are to be taken out of the hands 
of the states and vested in the Commonwealth, which is to 
finance them from heavier taxation of the higher incomes. 
Every endeavour is to be made to ratify the proposal for a 
uniform 40-hour week; and Mr. Curtin promises that if he 
cannot secure the support of the states for his social policy 
he will approach the people directly through referendums. 

Mr. Lyons, on his part, has declared in favour of contribu- 
tory schemes and has undertaken to introduce them as soon 
as possible. He promises further investigation into the 
proposal for the 4o-hour week; increased motherhood 
endowment, with the object of arresting the decline in the 
birth-rate; a scheme of immigration which will not result 
in any hardship to Australian workmen; and various other 
plans for ameliorating the condition of children, the poorer 
classes at large and the working classes in particular. 


Australia, 
October 1937. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THE UNtIon, AFRICA AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


N a recent article on South Africa’s defence policy,* 

reference was made to the Union’s increasing realisation 
of its opportunities and obligations as a leader in the affairs 
of southern Africa. Events in the past three months have 
emphasised this tendency to look beyond the frontiers 
and take a wider view of Africa’s needs and problems. 
Two matters in particular deserve mention—Mr. Pirow’s 
“ goodwill flight”, and recent pronouncements by Union 
leaders on the German colonial problem. 

Time-saving is the essential advantage of flight. In 
Europe, where distances are relatively small and surface 
transport by rail or road comparatively quick and easy, 
air travel is a convenience : in Africa it is almost a necessity. 
In vast areas of central Africa long-distance surface travel 
possesses still something of the quality of pioneering and 
adventure. Such are the natural difficulties of the continent, 
sO sparse and uncertain its communications, that the journey, 
for example, from Capetown to Khartoum by land and river 
may run into months, and even by the normal sea and rail 
route takes nearly four weeks. Air travel reduces the time 
to five days, and when, before long, night flying becomes the 
rule the journey will be one of less than three days. The 
more difficult and undeveloped the surface communications 
of a territory, the more rapid, in all probability, will be the 
development of its air services; and as far as long-distance 
travel and transcontinental communications are concerned 
Africa seems likely to give the railway era a miss and to 
link its extremities, not by a Cape-to-Cairo railway, but by 

* See THE Rounp TasLe, No. 107, June 1937, pp. 556-565. 
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air lines which can serve an immensely greater area in a 
fraction of the time. 

The past year has seen big developments in this direction. 
The new Imperial Airways flying-boat service to Durban 
brings Natal within a week’s journey of England; South 
African Airways, which cover the Union and South-West 
Africa, and have till now operated as far as Lusaka in 
Northern Rhodesia, have introduced a considerably aug- 
mented service connecting the chief centres of the Union, 
and have lately extended their operations as far as Kisumu 
in Kenya; and in August Mr. Pirow, Union Minister of 
Defence, started on what was termed his “ goodwill 
flight ” round the neighbouring territories of central and 
southern Africa. The ultimate object in view is an am- 
bitious scheme for linking up by a network of air services 
all the territories of central and southern Africa. The 
development of a circular route embracing the Union, 
South-West Africa, Angola, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland will, it is hoped, 
create closer contact and promote trade between the Union 
and its nearer and further neighbours. The immediate 
object of Mr. Pirow’s tour, which covered the proposed 
route, was to establish contact and initiate discussion with 
the governing authorities of the territories concerned and 
to survey the difficulties and possibilities of the scheme. 
Obviously, if plans of such wide scope are to be achieved 
an immense amount of preliminary work is necessary, both 
in negotiation with other governments and in the elaborate 
ground organisation required for the smooth functioning 
of such a service. A subsidiary object of Mr. Pirow’s 
journey was to meet Lieut.-Col. Muirhead, British Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for Air, who was visiting Kenya in 
the course of a tour round Royal Air Force establishments in 
Africa and the Near East. Mr. Pirow seized the opportunity 
to discuss with him the working of the new flying-boat 
service down Africa, and matters requiring co-ordination 
between Imperial Airways and South African Airways. 
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The tour, which covered 7,000 miles, was a distinct 
success. In addition to his technical staff, Mr. Pirow had 
with him Col. Stallard, leader of the Dominion party, 
though Dr. Malan thought it wiser to refuse a similar 
invitation. Mr. Pirow met with an encouraging reception 
wherever he went, and returned to Pretoria well satisfied. 
What passed between him and the colonial authorities he 
met is left discreetly vague, as are also the details of his 
conversations with Col. Muirhead. The latter, however, 
on his return to London stated that, although no com- 
prehensive agreement had yet been reached in regard to 
the future development of air lines on the African continent, 
he considered that the prospects for the co-ordination of 
new development were good. Mr. Pirow stated that the 
proposed circular route was feasible and that in principle 
all the territories affected welcomed it, and he added that 
“there is a feeling that, without disturbing existing trade 
relations to any extent, Africa south of the Equator can be 
much more self-sufficient than has been the case so far’. 

More striking than any immediate arrangements is the 
indication that this tour affords of South Africa’s increasing 
activity and leadership in African development. The 
Union Government clearly recognise that the peace and 
prosperity of central and southern Africa demand the 
political and economic co-operation of all the territories 
concerned. Air development is a primary means to this 
end, and in this the Union is able and anxious to take a 
lead. Secondly, it is hardly possible to suppose that con- 
siderations of defence do not enter into the matter. At all 
times, and particularly with an election pending, Ministers 
have to beware of admitting any plans for co-operation with 
British authorities in arrangements that might further 
imperialist designs. ‘The idea, therefore, that the goodwill 
flight of the Minister of Defence had any connection with 
matters of defence is officially discounted; but if, as Mr. 
Pirow himself has said, the security of the northern 


territories is a direct concern of the Union, we clearly | 
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cannot afford to wait until attack is imminent to make the 
necessary preparations for the transport and maintenance 
of fighting forces beyond our frontiers or to establish 
understanding with the friends we shall sorely need in such 
an eventuality. Thus, in spite of denials, we may at least 
suppose that the Government would think it no positive 
disadvantage, in a military emergency, if the air routes of 
central Africa were well charted and well provided with 
landing-grounds. Our Government may be compelled 
by political considerations to do good by stealth, but it is 
not blind to the fact that, imperialist interests apart, our 
fortunes both in peace and in war are inevitably linked with 
those of our northern neighbours. 

There is, however, one element in the situation which 
to South Africans is increasingly disturbing, namely, the 
growing insistence of Germany’s colonial demands. Upon 
the vision of peaceful co-operation in southern Africa 
under the shelter of a new Monroe doctrine (a phrase 
that Dr. Malan himself has used), there intrudes the 
possibility of the re-establishment of German rule in 
Africa—and to South Africans this means South-West 
Africa. The Union Government last December made the 
most categorical statement on the subject, affirming the 
Union’s determination to retain the mandate and the 
administration of South-West Africa in its own hands.* 
The statement was welcomed at the time as tending to 
diminish the possibilities of disaffection in the territory by 
ending the uncertainty that had fostered it. It is beginning 
to be realised, however, that such a unilateral declaration 
does not settle the future beyond dispute—that the destiny 
of South-West Africa is only part of a bigger problem whose 
solution may ultimately be found, not in a statement from 
Pretoria, but in international action. Thus the recent 
reiterations of German colonial claims have evoked from 
South African leaders of varying political colour opinions 
widely divergent. 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 106, March 1937, p. 446. 
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Of these pronouncements the one that attracted most 
comment was Mr. Te Water’s indiscretion at Montreal, 
where he was at first reported as expressing himself in 
favour of an early attempt to settle German colonial claims 
by round table conference. By adding the qualification, 
“if it costs the Union none of its security”, and stating 
subsequently that South-West Africa was “ quite a different 
question”, the High Commissioner brought himself more 
or less into line with the views of his own Government. 
But the alarm caused in England, and the quickness with 
which Berlin grasped at this straw, impelled a hasty attempt 
to explain away the sentiments expressed as being only those 
of a private individual on holiday. Pretoria remained 
reticent; but the expression of views by a diplomatic 
representative, whether on duty or on holiday, cannot 
avoid provoking attention, and the Te Water interview 
started a spate of discussion in the Union regarding the 
future of the mandated territory. There is little doubt 
that South Africans as a whole are behind their Govern- 
ment in regarding control of South-West Africa as essential 
to Union security, and in rejecting the idea of surrendering 
once more to Germany the administration of a territory 
nearly all of whose inhabitants are Union nationals—more 
than half of them settlers from the Union—a territory, 
moreover, whose growing prosperity has been fostered by 
Union loans. 

As to the Nationalist view, or views, the question presents 
Dr. Malan’s party in its electioneering campaign with both 
an opportunity and a dilemma. What better weapon 
against the Government than to represent the Union as 
having been duped into conquering South-West Africa 
“for England”, and the present Government as con- 
tinuing to add fuel to an inflammable international situation 
by refusing to contemplate any contribution to its appease- 
ment by consideration of German claims? On the other 
hand, it might be unwise to face the electorate with a 
policy that proposed to satisfy Germany by the limp 
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surrender of Union nationals. Some confusion of thought 
is therefore noticeable in the Nationalist ranks. At the 
recent Transvaal Nationalist congress, Advocate Strydom, 
in supporting a motion favouring discussion by European 
Powers with Germany and Italy with a view to solving the 
colonial problem, committed himself to the remarkable 
observation that 


the policy of the Nationalist party is not to give back South-West 
Africa to Germany, but we say that we will not lift a finger to 
prevent Germany taking it hack if she insists on it. 

In other words, the Union will neither serve her own 
interests by a determined effort to retain South-West 
Africa, nor endeavour to conciliate a powerful adversary 
by a graceful surrender of what she does not intend to 
defend. Flabby thought could not go further. 

Dr. Malan, who last session had insisted in Parliament 
that South-West Africa’s destiny lay with the Union, saw 
the necessity of an attempt to reconcile this startling 
utterance both with his own previously stated views and 


with some degree of common-sense. Speaking at Klerks- 
dorp, he said that 


in view of the fact that the majority of the people in South-West 
come from the Union it would create a new and serious racial 
problem in South-West if we should return that territory to 
Germany. ... We must try to obtain the co-operation of 
Germany with a view to a friendly solution under which the 
future of South-West Africa will be vested in the Union. We 
must, through the League of Nations and by other means, give 
our moral support to a scheme that will satisfy Germany’s 
colonial needs. 
The word “ moral” is illuminating. The Union, on this 
plan, will endeavour to retain the territory by persuading 
Germany to cut South-West Africa out of her colonial 
claims, and whilst making a “ moral ” contribution to this 
end will leave the material sacrifices to Great Britain and 
the other colonial Powers. 

Pronouncements on this question, whether for the 
Government or the Opposition side, are interesting as 
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showing that, as the menace of German colonial ambitions 
and the possibility that they may involve international 
complications increase, the Union is beginning to have the 
uneasy feeling that the future of South-West Africa is not 
after all a closed question. Either we must be prepared 
in the last resort to defend our position there, or we must 
be ready to negotiate about it in common with other holders 
of mandates and colonies—and any sort of negotiation must 
imply readiness to consider concession in part or in whole. 
There are few South Africans who do not wish to retain 
control of South-West Africa, but there are likewise not 
many who at present are prepared to face the dilemma of 
armed resistance or graceful concession. The Union would 
prefer to adopt, as a basis for discussion with Germany 
and the colonial Powers, the convenient principle of “‘ heads 
I win, tails you lose”. 


Il. THE Cominc GENERAL ELECTION 


AMPAIGNING is now afoot for the general election, 

which is to be held in the earlier part of next year. 
South Africans, especially in the rural areas, love politics 
and revel in the turmoil of a general election, which feeds 
the passion for sensation of a very politically-minded people. 
They give to politics the same zest as they give to sport, and 
will follow Ministers in lorry-loads from dorp to dorp, 
extracting much pleasure from the election of rival chairmen 
and the moving of motions of no-confidence. 

The delimitation of constituencies now in progress is 
adding considerably to the uncertainties; for as all the 
provinces have to give up seats to the Transvaal, on account 
of the phenomenal increase of population on the Rand, 
there is such a reshufle that hardly a constituency is left 
intact, and some have changed beyond recognition. Be- 
sides the very great increase in size of the urban areas, the 
rural areas will also be directly affected, for there the sup- 


porters of the respective parties often live in blocks. In 
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one particular case, where a voting district containing some 
338 voters was transferred from one constituency to another, 
only about 7 belonged to one party and all the rest to its 
rival. Where majorities are small and personalities count 
for a good deal, such peculiarities of distribution add con- 
siderably to the anxiety of members. 

The urban areas are still suffering under the provision in 
the Act of Union that rural areas may have 15 per cent. fewer 
voters than the quota, whereas the urban constituencies can 
have 15 per cent. more. Although the Delimitation Com- 
mission is allowing a play of only about 1o per cent. either 
way, the United party, which finds its stronghold in the 
urban areas, benefits less than the Opposition by the 
increase of population. Thus the rural areas will still be the 
deciding factor. 

Although the Government seems assured of a substantial 
working majority, the Opposition parties have the great 
advantage that they are fighting a very big party—119 out 
of a House of 150—which, from its very size, is slow in its 
movements, and which includes factions of appreciable 
strength which, on certain points of policy, for instance the 
Jewish question, are very much in sympathy with the 
Opposition. 

That the Government party is to-day more strongly 
organised than ever before is evident. It can maintain, 
moreover, that it has given “ bread and butter ” to all and 
has carried out a constructive policy which not even the 
most vehement Opposition can challenge. In South 
Africa, however, general elections are not commonly 
fought on bread-and-butter issues, and the Opposition 
parties will doubtless build their electoral platform upon 
topics that have already proved their vote-catching worth— 
racialism, colour prejudice, Empire relations and high 
politics in general. 

The Dominion party enjoys very limited and localised 
support. It finds an audience mainly in those who regard 
themselves as Englishmen in South Africa rather than as 
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English-speaking South Africans, and its strongholds are 
limited to those areas, such as Natal and the eastern districts 
of the Cape, which are predominantly English-speaking. 
There is little to be expected from the electioneering of the 
Dominionites except constitutional hair-splitting and the 
questioning of issues generally regarded as settled. Tactics 
such as these serve no particular purpose save to inflame the 
secessionist nationalism of the party at the other extreme. 
The Nationalists are always ready to regard the expression 
of any imperial sentiments by the English South Africans 
as a dark and sinister influence lurking within the ranks of 
the United party, because the latter includes such a very 
considerable section of the English. 

It is doubtful whether the Dominion party will manage to 
make any appreciable advance on its present membership 
of 6 in Parliament. It is armed in the election with 
issues that are commonly regarded as settled and closed by 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster and the Status of 
the Union Act. Nobody today questions the position of 
Simonstown as a British naval base, except the Nationalists, 
who would rather have Simonstown ceded to Great Britain 
than that the Union be called upon to defend it in time 
of war and thus jeopardise her neutrality. Further, the 
question of British nationality, although generally regarded 
as settled by the last Imperial Conference, will be used in an 
endeavour to rally wavering supporters and gain others. 

The Nationalists, on the other hand, have a very much 
wider appeal; for beside dabbling in sensationalism they 
are proving themselves astonishingly deft in suiting all 
tastes. But where there are so many wheels within wheels 
somebody’s coat is bound to be caught, and there are several 
factors that will militate against them. 

The republican ideal has a wide and honest appeal, but it 
will never become practical politics as long as even the 
party that professes to propound it hesitates to express itself 
in its favour in unequivocal terms. The Cape Nationalist 
leaders have managed to pilot through their congress a 
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resolution which is more of an apology than a policy. It 
recognises the right of the people to change their form of 
government by constitutional means and asserts the con- 
viction that a republican form of government suits best the 
traditions and aspirations of the South African people. It 
recognises, however, that a republic can be established only 
on the broad base of the people’s will, and affirms that this 
constitutional change will not be effected without a special 
and positive instruction from the people. 

Honest republicans feel that their ideal is being shelved, 
and everywhere their leaders are being pressed to give an 
undertaking to proclaim a republic as soon as the Nationalist 
party gets into power, an assurance they flatly refuse to give, 
More than half of the party executive in the Transvaal have 
resigned, thus causing a split in the province where the 
hopes of the party were highest. This attempt to blow hot 
and cold at the same time is having a dulling effect both in 
the Transvaal and in the Free State, where Nationalists feel 
themselves deprived of the keen edge of their faith. 

The Nationalists’ attempt to secure the support of labour 
by frontal attack has destroyed whatever chances they had 
of capturing seats in mining and industrial areas. They 
unwisely fostered on the Rand a new organisation, “‘ Die 
Afrikaanse Mynwerkers Bond”, in direct opposition to the 
existing African Mine Workers’ Union, the membership 
of which, as it is, is overwhelmingly Afrikaans-speaking. 
They have put up the back of labour and have only suc- 
ceeded in driving it into the Government camp. 

But, whereas the United party has not much to fear from 
republicanism or the Labour party, it seems as if the 
Opposition will try to stampede the electorate with bogeys 
of a more ephemeral nature. It is now being preached from 
all Nationalist platforms that South Africans will have to 
decide at the coming general election whether they are going 
to be neutral or not if Great Britain is involved in a war, 
and that the only way to guarantee neutrality is to turn out 
the Government. The latter is accused of so involving 
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itself with Great Britain by tacit understandings and secret 
undertakings that it is sure to land the Union in a war. 

The force of this cry lies in the unsettled state of Europe 
and the part Great Britain is forced to play in European 
politics : South Africans would all feel very much relieved 
if the Empire’s centre of gravity could move a little further 
away from Europe. Even the Premier, in his first speech 
after the last Imperial Conference, made the following very 
categorical statement : 


Let South Africa continue her membership of the League but 
let her never forget that she is not a part of Europe. . . . South 
Africa’s co-operation with Europe, either in peace or in war, is 
at present a question which South Africa and South Africa alone 
must decide. 


Anti-semitism, too, is looming up on our political 
horizon, and this election will see an unprecedented use of 
the Jews as a scapegoat for all the ills of our national life. 
Up till quite recently anti-Jewish agitation was maintained 
solely by what everyone regarded as a foreign political 
importation, the Grey Shirts organisation. But the 


Nationalists realised the political value of anti-semitism 
during the provincial council elections held last year, when 
the S.S. Stuttgart arrived during the election campaign with 
a few hundred German Jewish immigrants aboard. The 
Nationalist party raised loud anti-semitic cries and reaped a 
rich harvest. The leader of the Nationalists, who was, 
until a few years ago, an unequivocal champion of the Jews, 
has stolen the thunder of the Grey Shirts and is now leading 
the campaign of anti-semitism, which is proving a most 
effective move in present conditions in South Africa. The 
farming community has been driven by scarcity of land and 
hard times into sending its quota of man-power to the 
mining and industrial areas, only to find trade and industries 
in the hands of “ foreigners ”, especially the Jews. 

Dr. Malan therefore won applause when he stated at a 
recent National party congress that the European conflict of 
communism versus fascism had its repercussions in South 
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Africa. He declared that the Labour party had shifted over 
to communism, alleging that in Capetown there were no 
fewer than eleven trade unions consisting almost entirely 
of natives and coloured workers and led by communistic 
Jews. The inference to be drawn was that the Jews were 
organising the rising black tide. It is a measure of the 
growing anti-Jewish feeling that Jews have been excluded 
from Nationalist party membership in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. 

Finally, colour prejudice has received fresh impetus from 
the recent native riots at Vereeniging, and Mr. Hofmeyr 
(Minister of Mines, Education, Labour and Social Welfare), 
the only perceptibly liberal member of the Government, is 
being made a target for violent and unscrupulous abuse. 

Thus the neutrality issue, anti-semitism and colour 
prejudice are in the forefront of the political fray at the 
moment. In regard to the neutrality issue, the Govern- 
ment is on fairly strong ground. It can reply to Nationalist 
criticism that the people of the Union possess the full right 
to decide for themselves the issues of peace and war, and it 
will carry the majority of the people with it in its policy of 
friendly co-operation with Great Britain as the only policy 
consistent with sense and safety. In regard to the other 
two matters it is on less safe ground. In spite of the recent 
Aliens Act it has, in regard to the Jewish question, no clearly 
defined policy with which to meet the criticisms of those of 
its own supporters, as well as the Nationalists, who find in 
the Jews, whether financial magnate or village store-keeper, 
the explanation of every economic ill. Nor on the colour 
question is its position too secure. There are known 
divergences of outlook within the Cabinet itself. Its native 
policy is anathema to negrophiles, whilst to negrophobes, 
both inside the Nationalist ranks and beyond, its failure to 
go the whole hog in repression seems lamentably weak. 

In all these three matters, therefore, the Government is 
to some extent on the defensive, and in two of them its 
policy offers ground, however unreasonably, for charges of 
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indecisiveness or weakness. In the heat of an election these 
complaints may cost the United party some votes, but the 
loss is not likely seriously to impair its present overwhelming 
majority in Parliament. The number of votes polled by 
the Nationalist Opposition, however, will be a pointer to 
the future. ‘The United party, if it is ultimately to retain 
its commanding hold on the country, will have to be more 
sure of itself in regard to such matters as the Jewish and 
native problems, the colonial problem, and the British 
connection. In its commendable endeavour to hold 
together the majority of both races in South Africa, it tends 
inevitably to sacrifice unity to comprehensiveness and, in 
slurring over differences of outlook, to avoid clear-cut 
definitions of policy. In South Africa, unfortunately, what 
is not clear is sinister, and everything that is sinister is an 
electioneering weapon of the first importance. 


IJ. THE VEREENIGING R1IoT 


N Saturday, September 18, a small body of police 

made a liquor raid in the native location at Vereeniging, 
a town situated on the Vaal river some forty miles from 
Johannesburg. Some of the natives attacked them with 
stones and other missiles and the police had to retire without 
achieving their object. The head constable at Vereeniging 
thereupon asked for reinforcements, and on the following 
day, Sunday, a larger force drove into the location on a 
“pick-up van”, an enclosed motor vehicle used on patrol 
work in which natives arrested by the police patrol are 
collected and conveyed to the police station. Some of the 
inhabitants were apparently driven by the police into the 
central square of the location. A large number of the 
natives rapidly assembled and fell upon the police, over- 
turning their van. When their ammunition was exhausted 
the police retired, leaving a few of their comrades behind 
in the location, On returning later with reinforcements 
they found all quiet and were able to remove their dead and 
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wounded. ‘The police casualties were two Europeans and 
one native killed and one European and two natives injured. 

This tragic occurrence caused a considerable stir in the 
country, particularly among the Afrikaner community, 
from whose ranks the European police have of late been 
mainly recruited. Public meetings at Vereeniging and 
elsewhere in the northern provinces passed excited resolu- 
tions which revealed the racial hatreds and fears that are so 
easily brought to the surface in South Africa. The Govern- 
ment was asked to sanction an air force demonstration over 
the Vereeniging location and the use of tear-gas bombs, in 
order that the chief culprits might be compelled to hand 
themselves over to the police. A policeman, so it was 
further demanded, should be allowed in future to shoot to 
kill if a native rushed towards him. Other resolutions— 
here the cloven hoof of the politician begins to be visible— 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Union’s native policy in 
that it did not sufficiently accentuate the division between 
European and native, and asked the Government to put an 
immediate stop to communist agitation and the propagation 
of “the liberalist doctrine of equality between black and 
white ”’. 

Immediately after the riot the Government announced 
that the guilty would be dealt with according to law, but it 
also stated, through the mouth of General Smuts, that it 
would not tolerate the lynch law that certain Europeans 
had shown themselves ready to apply. A number of 
natives are at present standing their trial. The attorney who 
is appearing for the accused stated in court that he had 
received from a committee appointed at a public meeting 
held at Vereeniging a warning not to defend the natives. 
He has twice asked for the protection of the court in view 
of certain threats addressed to him. 

Both the leading members of the Cabinet have made 
reference to the riot in public speeches. General Smuts, 
after warning his European audience not to indulge in loose 
talk about the occurrence until the full facts were known, 
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went on to suggest that native grievances were largely the 
creation of “ people in this country who pretended to be the 
friends of the native and who persuaded him that he was an 
oppressed, down-trodden creature, that the white man was 
his enemy and exploiter and that his conditions were little 
better than slavery”. The Prime Minister, General Hert- 
zog, declared that the Vereeniging riot was the culmination 
of a series of incidents * which served “to strengthen the 
conviction of the European population that there was a deep 
rooted and far-reaching hostility, perhaps organised, among 
the natives towards the white man”. 

Until the report of the commission of enquiry into the 
causes of the Vereeniging outbreak becomes available, it 
will be wise to suspend judgment on General Hertzog’s 
statement. But in the meantime a few preliminary com- 
ments may be made. It does not help clear thinking to 
lump together all cases of assault by natives on Europeans. 
Assaults to commit robbery are obviously in a different 
category from attacks on the police. That the latter have 
been increasing of late is a fact to which a recent commission 
on the Union’s police forces has drawn attention. It is a 
fact for which we must try to find some explanation. 
Weighty evidence was given before the police commission 
that the relations between the police and the natives were 
degenerating, and that the native was tending more and 
more to regard the policeman as his enemy. The way in 
which the police handled natives was held to be partly to 
blame for this. It has been admitted by the police them- 
selves that the natives have conceived an intense hatred of 
the pick-up van. The police commission comes to the 
conclusion that in the training of policemen “ physical 
accomplishments ” are stressed at the expense of “‘ moral 
and intellectual attainments ”’. 


It is perhaps understandable that such a type of training should 
do little to moderate an attitude of mind towards the public 


* “Numerous cases of robbery and assault on Europeans by 
natives during the last few months.” 
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generally on the part of the younger and more inexperienced 
members of the force which is sometimes reflected in conduct 
leading to a certain amount of friction . . . and which some- 
times expresses itself in harsh, tactless treatment coupled on 
occasion with an overbearing and offensive manner. 


The Commission finds “‘ an inaccurate outlook towards the 
urban native ” among our young country-bred policemen, 
and recommends that “‘ the necessity for tact and considera- 
tion in handling the urban native population ” should be 
impressed upon them. 

Large numbers of natives are annually arrested and gaoled 
for offences created by statute, such as failure to produce 
their tax receipts, going about without the requisite pass 
(or passes), or being found in possession of liquor. The 
part that the police have to play in the administration of 
these statutes does not add to their popularity among the 
natives. Let us take, for example, the liquor law, which 
seeks to enforce total prohibition in respect of natives, 
except in a few large cities where municipal brewing and 
sale of Kaffir beer are permitted. The attempt to detect 
breaches of the law involves constant raids in the urban 
locations, in the execution of which the police may enter 
native dwellings without a warrant. (In the Vereeniging 
location, according to the evidence of the head constable, 
raids sometimes took place once a week.) It is fairly 
generally admitted today that the law cannot be enforced 
as it stands, and that it has been responsible for a great deal 
of the native ill-feeling towards the police. In future, if 
the municipalities carry out the intention of Parliament as 
expressed in the recent Native Laws Amendment Act, the 
native is to have his beer—under municipal supervision. 
It is to be hoped that, before the Government resorts to the 
stern measures and stricter control which General Hertzog 
threatened in the speech already cited, it will try the effect 
of an amelioration of our native administration. 


Union of South Africa, 
October 1937. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I, NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


HE ovation that Mr. Savage received on his return 

from England on July 28 was only what was to be 
expected by any of our political leaders, regardless of party, 
who had represented the Dominion at the Coronation and 
the Imperial Conference. Mr. Savage narrated in a very 
naive manner the reactions of the New Zealand delegates 
both to the Coronation itself and to the whole Empire 
association. ‘These must have been entirely satisfactory 
even to the minority which had professed to fear that the 
Labour party in office might lack some of the loyalty and 
enthusiasm for co-operation that have come to be expected 
of New Zealand. There had been some misgivings lest 
the Labour Government should not be prepared to take a 
constructive view of Empire defence as a whole, and even 
of the narrower question of New Zealand defence, which 
had suffered so much by drastic economies during the 
depression. The insight afforded to our delegates into the 
difficulties of world politics at several points of danger has, 
however, convinced the Government of the need for firm 
action and wholehearted co-operation. 

** We made it plain,” said Mr. Savage, “ that we were 
concerned, not only with the defence of our own shores 
and out own people, but also with the defence of the whole 
British Commonwealth.” The New Zealand delegates 
went to the Conference armed with the conviction of their 
party that they must put the economic foundation right 
before they could hope to erect a firm structure of peace. 


I found great difficulty in getting the people to see that (he 
added), although it looked simple to me. All those attending 
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the Conference representing New Zealand thought that if we 
lifted the standard of life of the people of the world we would 
largely remove the causes of war. [We would be using the surplus 
that we are trying to thrust on to others. The Conference did 
ultimately agree that it was a good thing to lift the standard of 
life, but they did not seem inclined to agree that it was the low 
standard of life that was largely the cause of war. I suppose one 
can’t blame them for it. 


The Prime Minister was much impressed by the helpful 
expert advice of the British officials and by their anxiety 
not to try to “force on any Dominion Government a 
policy which might not be acceptable to the Government, 
Parliament or people of that Dominion”. This wise 
attitude made it possible for the New Zealand delegation 
to enter freely into the discussions and so place itself in 
a position to make recommendations to suit our needs. 
It was reassuring to hear Mr. Savage say : 


If Britain were in difficulties tomorrow I don’t think there 
would be much division. I think about the same thing would 
happen as happened last time. That doesn’t relieve people in 
high positions from the responsibility they have. ; 


Even before the delegation left New Zealand, the Govern- 
ment had taken some steps in defence which met with the 
surprised approval of people who feared a lukewarmness 
in this respect. After all, the Labour party was not re- 
sponsible for the suspension of the system of universal 
training, which produced such fine results in the New 
Zealand youth of twenty years ago. That went by the 
board as a measure of economy when the Liberal party 
was in office in 1931. It was, however, too much to expect 
a Labour Government to restore compulsion except in 
special circumstances and after the voluntary system had 
again been tried out. Mr. Savage and his colleagues have 
not been converted on that point, but they have now 
enunciated a policy of rearmament which ought to satisfy 
all reasonable criticism and has been generally approved. 

Speaking at Dunedin, Mr. Savage said : 
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The Government’s job is to defend New Zealand and to play 
an intelligent part in fitting the system of defence into the defence 
of the British Commonwealth. Defence is a Dominion problem, 
and the Government is going to face it as such. There was “7 
one thing the Conference was united upon in every detail. 
That was the fact that the British Commonwealth of Nations 
would have to sink or swim together. We cannot set out on our 
own in New Zealand to have a foreign policy or to set up a 
defence system which would be effective against any part of the 
world should we get into difficulties. 


Mr. Savage says he confessed to the Imperial authorities 
that “ if we had to defend New Zealand alone we could not 
develop sufficient strength to pull a herring off a gridiron ”. 

This hardly does justice to the Government’s own action. 
It had already provided, in 1936, for a considerable increase 
in our naval strength and training of personnel, and with 
the advice of an officer lent by the Royal Air Force had 
taken steps to reorganise the air arm. The facet of our 
defence still requiring attention was the territorial force, 
which is expected to furnish the bulk of the infantry and 
non-technical branches. That has now been dealt with. 
In a statement on August 21 the Minister of Defence (Mr. 
F. Jones) detailed the Government’s proposals. Like the 
naval division and the air force, the territorials will now 
be controlled by a board (consisting, in this case, of the 
Minister of Defence, the chief of the general staff, the 
adjutant and quartermaster-general, and the army secretary), 
Co-ordinating the three boards will be a council of defence, 
consisting of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Defence, 
such other members as may be appointed by the Prime 
Minister, the three chiefs of staff and the secretary. This 
council will be responsible for advising the Government 
on broad matters of policy and for co-ordinating the 
various branches of defence, but “‘ the Government will 
be entirely responsible for policy and for the provision 
and control of the funds to carry out its policy”. This 
system of control brings New Zealand into line with Great 
Britain and the other Dominions. 
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There will be active mechanisation of the force, more 
training in the open (including four week-end bivouacs 
each year in place of the old-fashioned indoor drill imparted 
after working hours); six days’ annual camp (ten days for 
the artillery); three months’ continuous training for coast 
defence; and a school for the higher training of officers, 
In order to make service more attractive there will be 
adequate pay, rations and accommodation, and a more 
showy parade uniform; badges, colours and regimental 
alliances will be retained and “ traditions will neither be 
broken nor discarded ”. The Government hopes that these 
conditions will bring to the colours a sufficient number of 
young men to keep the ranks full. 

The general officer commanding the New Zealand forces 
is not quite so certain. In his annual report, just presented 
to Parliament, General Duigan remarks : 


It has become even more apparent to me that the success of a 
voluntary system of defence depends largely on the support and 
encouragement it receives from the Government, the employers 
and the general public. . . . Since the introduction of voluntary 
service there has been difficulty in finding adequate numbers to 
fill the establishment. 

When compulsory military training was in force there was no 
difficulty in filling these establishments. . . . The strength of 
the territorial force is 7,900, and the attempt to carry out realistic 
training with such small numbers in a divisional organisation has 
led to unreal situations, and has been discouraging to the officers 
and n.c.o.’s with so few men to lead. It is also discouraging to 
the men themselves. 


There can be no complaint about the reception of the 
plan by the public. The only criticism is that the Govern- 
ment may be tempted to use its power of appointment to 
swamp the professional element in the council. Many 
newspapers express a doubt whether the voluntary systera 
of enrolment will attract enough men, but all appeal to the 
public to make some sacrifice and endeavour to infuse into 
defence some of the enthusiasm—almost religious in its 
devotion—which the average New Zealander shows to- 
wards the game of Rugby football. It is all to the good 
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that the question of defence is being treated in a non-party 
spirit. Compulsory service is the one point upon which 
New Zealand parties have differed traditionally, but they 
ate agreed that the voluntary system must again be given a 
fair trial. If it fails, then we have at least one Liberal news- 
paper admitting that “only one recourse will be left— 
revival of the compulsory measures which, without causing 
any warranted heartburnings, fulfilled a more than useful 
purpose in the past ”’. * 

In connection with defence, Mr. Savage announced after 
his return from England that an organisation had been set 
up to deal with any national emergency that might arise. 
He instanced the case of the Hawkes Bay earthquake a 
few years ago, “ when we had to start and do things quickly 
and get some sort of organisation together to meet the 
position ”. 

We have arrived at a time (continued Mr. Savage) when these 
things have to be anticipated, and when we have to be prepared 
for them. If it did come to a declaration of war, everyone would 
have some idea of what would happen to our export trade. It 
would mean the reorganisation of our internal economy, and we 
have to have a machine ready for action to accomplish this. 
Apart from any considerations of war, we have our economic 
life to maintain. The objective is to be in a position to deal with 
any form of crisis—epidemics, earthquakes, or anything else. 


We don’t want to have to run round and get an organisation 
together in the middle of a crisis. 


Il. THE MarKETING IssuE 


“\X TORMALLY Parliament would have met towards the 

end of June. It was postponed, however, primarily 
on account of the Coronation, and also in order to await the 
return of Mr. Walter Nash, the Minister of Finance and 
Marketing, who had gone to England last October to 
inaugurate the Government’s marketing policy. It is 
obvious that the future prosperity of the Dominion must 


* Evening Star, Dunedin, August 23, 1937. 
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depend largely upon the reception given to the Govern- 
ment’s plan by those in Great Britain to whom we sell our 
products; and consequently Mr. Nash’s activities were 
followed in New Zealand with great interest. Reaching 
Auckland on August 14 by way of Canada and the United 
States, the Minister delivered himself upon his arrival of an 
interesting account of his stewardship. 

Mr. Nash in effect took to Great Britain the offer of a 
national barter agreement. New Zealand proposed to 
utilise in the purchase of manufactures and raw materials 
from the United Kingdom the whole of the credits resulting 
from the sale of our primary products in that country, after 
providing for shipping charges, invisible items, debt 
services and a proportionate sum for the reduction of New 
Zealand loans outstanding in the United Kingdom. If 
agreement was reached, it was proposed that the United 
Kingdom should be given the complete market in New 
Zealand for special manufactures and that British producers 
desiring to instal plants in New Zealand should have a 
preference. In his statement, Mr. Nash said the British 
Government was reluctant to admit expanding imports into 
the United Kingdom, as desired by New Zealand. New 
Zealand recognised the rights of the producers of the 
United Kingdom and the difficulty that might be occasioned 
by falling prices on a glutted market, but “felt that we could 
not agree in general to the restriction or reduction of the 
production of any product that was necessary for human 
welfare”. With that reservation, New Zealand was willing 
to co-operate with the United Kingdom in such a way that 
the United Kingdom farmer would receive the same 
treatment as the New Zealand Government was deter- 
mined to give its own farmers. Agreement was reached 
on the marketing of beef, mutton and lamb, and bacon and 
pork; but after long negotiation the question of dairy 
products was deferred until the United Kingdom had 
developed its own policy. The levy to assist English 
producers has not yet received its quietus, but as the result 
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of the visit New Zealand will be free from the levy on 
mutton and lamb for the future. Our quota of mutton and 
lamb for 1937 is the highest on record—4,o10,000 cwt. 
Of beef we can send 56,200 tons of all types: for the first 
time for some years no restriction is imposed. 

The Minister had a very cordial welcome home, but there 
was a general impression that the results of his tour were 
negligible. In view of the improvement of the market in 
the last year or so, a section of the press and certain farmers’ 
organisations frankly hoped that Mr. Nash might not 
succeed in his major object of reaching an exhaustive 
separate trade agreement with Great Britain. Meanwhile, 
farmers’ representatives were loudly clamouring that the 
guaranteed price for dairy produce should be considerably 
higher than it was last year. The deficit which the country 
has to make good on last year’s realisations of dairy produce 
will be about £650,000. 

Speaking at a very friendly luncheon tendered to him 
by the Wellington Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Nash said : 


We have got to start new industries here because there are 
25,000 unemployed in this country, and it is unfair to anyone who 
is competent and willing to work to be denied the right to work. 
If the United Kingdom determines to limit the importation of the 

roducts that we can produce in surplus from our soil, then there 
is ange | for our people to go to work at other than the manu- 
facture of commodities that we today import. 


That the Minister’s stay in Europe had not, however, 
been barren was evident when Parliament met on October 6 
to receive a series of customs resolutions implementing a 
trade agreement between New Zealand and Germany. 
On his return to New Zealand Mr. Nash explained that, 
when his negotiations in Great Britain had exhausted every 
avenue of expanding trade, he had discussed with Ministers 
there the advisability of opening negotiations with foreign 
countries that might offer an outlet for our surplus produce. 
The agreement with Germany is one of the results of 


this policy. Under it Germany agrees to use the credits 
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resulting from our purchases of German commodities 
entirely in the purchase of our exports. Generally speak- 
ing, Germany sells to us each year more than we sell to her. 
She now undertakes to correct the balance, and we are 
reducing duties to facilitate the equal exchange, always 
maintaining, however, the preference in favour of British 
imports. The agreement appears to be an excellent bargain 
for New Zealand, especially as it provides explicitly that a 
certain proportion of the purchases shall be butter and 
apples. To those who feared that British trade would be 
adversely affected, Mr. Nash explained that the United 
Kingdom Minister concerned and the Board of Trade fully 
concurred in his proceedings and were even anxious that 
such agreements should be made. The resolutions were 
agreed to without a division. This treaty is on the lines 
of agreements already in force between Canada and Germany 
and agreements made by New Zealand some years ago with 
Japan and Belgium. 


III, Tre GUARANTEED PRICE 


ENDING the return of the delegation and the 

assembling of Parliament, the farmers’ organisations 
held their customary annual conferences. At the Farmers’ 
Union conference in July there was a consensus of opinion 
that farm costs had been unduly increased as the result 
of last year’s legislation. The president (Mr. W. W. 
Mulholland) complained that the Government, having 
increased farming costs, had 


very leisurely pursued what had been announced as the first part 
of its policy—the raising of farmers’ prices. . . . The separation 
of the marketing proposals from the inflationary proposals was 
sound. The prevention of the violent fluctuations to which 
farmers’ markets are subject is an objective which will be viewed 
sympathetically by every farmer. If these fluctuations can be 
successfully ironed out it will be regarded by most farmers as a 
splendid achievement. The Primary Products Marketing Act is 
very ably devised to make the attempt. 
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Mr. Mulholland made the point, however, that the 
guaranteed price could succeed in the long run only if 
adequate reserves were built up in good seasons to meet 
losses incurred when prices were bad. A Government, 
being subject to political influences, could not build up 
such reserves; consequently it would be advisable to hand 
back the control of marketing to the industry itself. He 
made the further suggestion that the Union, which for the 
forty yeats of its existence has been non-party, might now 
become political, or form a farmers’ political party which 
could tone down the extremes of the two main parties, or 
else it could affiliate with the National party. 

The decision of the conference, however, was to continue 
“to place principles before party; to support no political 
organisation but to reserve the right to criticise the legis- 
lation of any political party”. On the question at issue it 
resolved to give its support to co-operation in farmers’ 
finance and marketing, but “‘ where a Government makes 
co-operation compulsory the Union denies the right of the 
state to take control out of the hands of the farmers ”. 
The conference reaffirmed its old platform of opposition to 
state ownership and control of the means of production 
and exchange, while admitting that certain public services 
which are of a monopolistic character (for example, posts 
and telegraphs, railways and electric power) should be 
operated by the state. 

The dairy farmers had to await with some impatience 
the return of Mr. Nash in order to hear what the guaranteed 
price would be for the season that opened on August 1. 
The Cabinet devoted a long meeting to the subject on 
August 28, and afterwards announced that the Government 
would purchase all butter manufactured during the current 
season at 13}d per lb (compared with 12,9,d last year) and 
all cheese at 7-54d per lb (compared with 613d last year). 
Though the Government had the advice of a committee 
in arriving at this price it declined a persistent demand to 


publish the report. A committee set up by the Farmers’ 
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Union for the same purpose came to the conclusion that 
costs had risen by 3-385d per lb of butter-fat since the 
introduction of the guaranteed price a year ago. Other 
groups of farmers made varying calculations, one organisa- 
tion in Southland demanding 1s. 6d per lb as the minimum 
at which they could make ends meet. With such ideas 
abroad it is not surprising that the announcement of 
133d was the signal for a chorus of disappointment. A 
leading Opposition newspaper remarked naively that “ the 
Minister has named prices that promise no better than the 
overseas market may be expected to give”.* Replying 
to the Southland demand, the Minister said : “‘ The Govern- 
ment did not respond to other demands than the demands of 
reason. There wouldn’t be any dairy industry at all in 
three years if such people had their way.” 

A few days later regulations were gazetted fixing the 
prices at which butter is to be sold wholesale on the New 
Zealand market, namely: first-grade creamery butter, 
1s. 24d per lb net wholesale; second-grade, 1s. 13d; 
whey butter, 1s. 14d. This scale will call for an increase 
of 1d per lb in the retail price in New Zealand. The 
director of internal marketing has controlled the sale of 
butter in the Wellington district since May of this year, the 
Government having bought out a well-known distributor 
and appointed him director. This control is shortly to be 
extended to the rest of the Dominion for both butter and 
cheese. In one district at least (Hawkes Bay), the co- 
operative dairy interests desired to do their own marketing, 
and the Minister has entrusted to a company formed for the 
purpose the sole distribution in that area, transferring to it 
the business that the Government had taken over. 

When feeling was supposed by a large section of the 
press to be running high against the Government’s 
guaranteed price, Mr. Nash addressed a large meeting at 
Stratford, in the centre of an important dairying district 
which voted solidly against Labour at the general election 

* New Zealand Herald, August 30, 1937. 
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of November 1935. The Minister is entitled to take 
comfort from the fact that no expression of opinion, either 
favourable or hostile, was passed by way of resolution; 
“his replies seemed to meet with general satisfaction ” ; 
and he received a hearty vote of thanks. 

The Southland dairy farmers are protesting against the 
guaranteed price, and preparing a petition for presentation 
to Parliament, on the ground that the net return to the dairy 
farmer on the new price will be lower than the wages paid 
to skilled workers, though the farmer is said to work from 
60 to 70 hours a week, compared with the skilled worker’s 
40. No mention is made of special conditions in Southland 
that might justify this plea, such as the higher cost involved 
in winter feeding of cows; this factor is in fact probably 
offset by the generally lower burden of interest in this 
Cinderella province, which woke up late to a realisation of 


its wealth and has happily avoided the excesses of boom 
periods. 


IV. WaAGE FIxInGc 


DECISION that may vitally affect the clerical 
workers of the Dominion was delivered in the Court 

of Appeal on August 2, when it was laid down that clerical 
work does not constitute an industry within the meaning 
of the law, since it is not an occupation in which both 
worker and employer are engaged. Consequently the 
award made by the Arbitration Court in the case of the 
Otago clerical workers, implementing an important part 
of the Labour Government’s policy, was declared invalid. 
Believing that they were obliged to form unions under the 
Act of last session, the clerks proceeded to organise them- 
selves. Certain categories, such as clerks in banks, insur- 
ance companies, and stock and station agencies, who were 
already organised in guilds, wished to register separately, 
apart from the general clerical workers’ union. The 


Minister of Labour contended that clerical workers should 
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organise as an industry and form one union, a class of 
organisation that is the béte noire of employers’ associations. 
He had, however, given his sanction to separate registration 
of several of the guilds. The present decision rather took 
the ground from under the Minister’s feet; but a Bill has 
already been introduced to make the Government’s 
intention clear. 

Another interesting decision was delivered in the 
Arbitration Court at Auckland in September, determining 
the standard wages for casual unskilled and skilled labour. 
This being in the nature of a test case, elaborate analyses 
of the cost of living were put in by various interests 
concerned. The court was presided over by Mr. Justice 
O’Regan, who forty years ago was a very promising figure 
in Liberal politics and has since appeared frequently as a 
barrister in industrial disputes. The decision of the court, 
delivered on September 8, fixed the standard wages, apart 
from special considerations, as follows: skilled labour, 
2s. 9d an hour; semi-skilled labour, 2s. 5d to 2s. 7}d an 
hour; unskilled, 2s. 4d. These are intended to be general 
standard minimum rates for casual labour, and are not 
necessarily applicable where employment is regular through- 
out the year. On the other hand, higher rates might be 
warranted, the court says, where the work is specially 
unpleasant or arduous. 


V. Tue PorrricAL ARENA 


HE long recess of about ten months has enabled the 

parties in opposition to the Government to do some 
solid organising, and today there are signs of a definite 
alignment of two parties, in place of the three or more that 
have persisted for the past thirty years. Though styled 
‘Labour ” and glorying in the epithet “ socialist”, the 
Government has laid claim to be the successors of the 
continuous Liberal administration of Ballance, Seddon and 
Ward, 1891 to 1912. In a batch of five new members 
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appointed to the Legislative Council a few days ago (in- 
cluding the national secretary of the Labour party) the only 
one not of the Labour party was the Hon. Jonathan 
Trevethick. He was a prominent official of the old Liberal 
party, and as such was first appointed to the Council by 
the United (Liberal) Government in 1930. The decision 
of the Government to assist in the erection of a memorial 
to Sir Joseph Ward is another gesture of its assumption of 
the mantle of Seddonian liberalism and an appeal to the 
orthodox liberal school of thought. 

A prominent Liberal organ in the far south recently 
advised the Labour party to keep its more advanced wing 
in check and to seek its strength in an accession of followers 
from the moderate Liberals. The Southland Daily News 
wrote on July 6: 

One result of the activities of the National party has been to 
demonstrate that in all the cities of New Zealand the old Liberal— 
Labour sentiment still survives as a vigorous plant. The time 
has arrived when a return to the Seddon tradition is indicated. 
The natural alliance is not between Reform and Liberal, but 
between the democratic forces which have dissipated their 
strength in internecine warfare, each seeking an independent 
triumph. . . . If the enemies of the Labour Government are 
casting their lot with one another, those who are giving the 
Government moral support should be induced to transmute 
their tentative sympathy into a definite alliance. . . . Already it 
must be evident to Ministers that they cannot keep up the pace 
set by this omen insignificant but amazingly articulate 
group which would make a “ killing” at any expense to the 
country. We always had these extremists with us; but their 


opinions were never permitted to turn the Ballance, Seddon or 
Ward Governments from a policy dictated by sanity. 


The National party seems to be well forward with its 
electoral arrangements and is having encouraging success 
in the country, though it remains to be seen whether it is 
gaining new adherents from Labour or merely bringing 
into its fold anti-Labour voters who supported the third 
patty (Democrats) in 1935. Even that would reduce 
Labour’s parliamentary majority. 

The census taken on April 1 was followed as a matter of 
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course by a readjustment of electoral boundaries to corres- 
pond with the movement of population. The commission 
sat in July, and as a result of its deliberations the South 
Island loses one patliamentary seat (which happens to be an 
Otago seat held by a Labour member). The transference 
of this seat to the North Island is effected by a general 
shuffle and the creation of new constituencies in the 
vicinity of Auckland city and Wellington city. The South 
Island now has 28 seats in Parliament and the North Island 
48. The four Maori members make up the full House of 
80. 

The decision of the Government to go to the country 
at the end of 1938 was not unexpected. The Labour party 
had consistently opposed the extension of the life of 
Parliament from three years to four except on the express 
mandate of the electorate. Its objection was really to the 
method of carrying out the change, the effect of which was 
to extend the life of the last Parliament and Government by 
a year, Having registered its protest against the change, 
Labour now considers itself obliged to revert to the three- 
year term. Commenting on the matter Mr. Savage said : 


The Labour party ye to the coalition Government’s 


extension of the normal life of the last Parliament by one year. 
The present law will be repealed this year, and thereafter 
any change made by the Government in the term of Parliament 
will be made with the consent of the people. 


Parliament was opened on September 9. A week later 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. Hamilton) moved an 
amendment to the address-in-reply. The amendment, 
consisting of eight or nine clauses, declared “that the 
Government’s persistent encroachment upon the right of 
ptivate ownership and its bureaucratic method of control 
of industry have created a serious lack of confidence in the 
development of New Zealand’s industrial enterprise, which 
is jeopardising the sound progress of the Dominion”. 
The Government was further charged with failing to 
honour its election pledges to absorb the unemployed, 
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to taise the standard of living of the dairy farmers, to 
remove the sales tax and prevent increase of taxation, and 
to reduce the cost of living. The division, which took place 
on September 23, resulted in a Government victory by 
52to17. Two Independents voted for the Government and 
one against. 

This debate out of the road, the country awaited with its 
usual uneasiness the appearance of the budget, fully 
believing from the persistent statements of the Opposition 
press that there would be a drastic adjustment of taxation, 
especially on higher incomes, to meet the rapidly mounting 
cost of social services. The Opposition was not entirely 
to blame for this uneasiness. Mr. Savage in particular had 
referred on several occasions to taxation, and had announced 
that a commission had been sitting during the recess with a 
view to making the incidence “more equitable from 
Labout’s point of view ”. Contrary to general expectation, 
the budget, presented on September 28, provided for no 
new taxation at all. A record figure of £64,600,000 for our 
exports to June 30, due both to higher prices and to increased 
output, enabled the Minister of Finance to give a happy 
account of the Government’s financial position, unmarred 
by threats of higher taxation. The revenue from wages 
tax indicated that salaries and wages increased in the year 
by £12,000,000. Mr. Nash claimed that “ there is general 
agreement amongst those qualified to judge that the 
marketing operations during the past year have been 
entirely successful. The administration has proceeded 
smoothly, and dairy factory companies have been enabled 
to pay uniform butter-fat prices to their suppliers at a 
higher level than would have been possible under the old 
system of marketing.” The amount to be provided for 
public works this year is £17,367,000, of which £3,700,000 
is for highways and roads and £4,295,000 for railway 
construction. Last year the total revenue was {31,147,000 
and the expenditure £30,675,000, giving a surplus of 
£472,000. On the general estimates the Minister budgets 
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this year for a revenue of £34,778,000 (including £3,400,000 
more from taxation), and expenditure amounting to 
£34,728,000, leaving an estimated surplus of £50,000. 
The expansion of social services under last year’s legis- 
lation will bring the cost up to £12,168,000 in the current 
year, compared with {9,913,000 last year. Our defence 
expenditure will amount to £1,600,000, compared with 
£1,192,000 for 1936-37. The touchy question of the use of 
credit Mr. Nash dealt with in his peroration : 

There is much unreasoned criticism with regard to the use of 
credit. Money and credit are means to an end. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that more production and better services are 
the essentials of security and of higher living standards and that 
money or credit is useful only on it serves this end. This 
means that the Government, to succeed, must have the full co- 
operation of workers in all fields—on the farm, in the factories, 
on our roads and in commerce. 

The broadcast of the budget speech was quite an un- 
exceptionable use of radio by the Government, and much 
more effective than the old method of telegraphing the 
whole speech to every local newspaper in the Dominion. 

Public resentment against the action of Japan in China 
was expressed by a refusal of the waterside workers at a 
number of ports to load cargo in Japanese steamers. For 
some years past, Japan has been taking an increasing 
amount of our exports; in the half-year just closed her 
purchases totalled {£2,700,000. The purchase of scrap 
metal has been regarded with suspicion for some time, and 
when the hostilities broke out the unions were moved by 
their sympathy with China to refuse to work catgo for 
Japanese ships. The Government lost no time in inter- 
vening. “There is only one body in a position of authority 
in New Zealand,” said Mr. Savage, “and that is the 
Government. We are not going to have five or six different 
organisations standing up and telling us with which 
countries we are going to trade.” The Minister of Labour 
consulted with the unions, and the men agreed to resume 
loading Japanese ships on the understanding that no scrap 
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metal was included. The Government accordingly gazetted 
an ofder-in-council on October 7 prohibiting the export 
of scrap metal to any country. 


New Zealand, 
October 1937. 
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